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PREFACE. 


As  a  lecturer  on  Natural  History,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  junior  students,  the  Author,  before  commenc- 
ing the  task  of  writing  a  Manual  of  Zoology,  had 
long  felt  the  want  of  a  suitable  text-book  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  in  his  courses  of  lectures. 
When  his  work  therefore  was  begun,  the  Author  had 
no  choice  between  recommending  to  his  pupils  books 
of  a  ponderous  and  highly  technical  nature,  or  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which,  from  their  popular  cha- 
racter, were  equally  unsuited  for  the  purposes   of 

'^ntific  instruction. 

^  *^e  production  of  the  present  work,  the  Author 
has  au  Singly  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  medium 
course ;  ai  whilst  treating  the  subject  after  a  strictly 
scientific  fa  on,  he  has  also  sought  to  blend  such 
explanation  i  would  be  manifestly  required  and 
looked  for  in  i  elementary  treatise.  He  would 
therefore  hope  lat  the  present  Manual  may  be 
found  servioeab  to  those  who,  like  himself,  are 
engaged  in  the  e  'y-day  tuition  of  science  ;  a  labour, 
by  the  way,  wj.   h  is  now  beginning  to  be   duly 
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appreciated  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tional programme. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  various 
departments  of  the  subject  have  been  treated,  little 
will  require  to  be  said  in  the  present  instance.  The 
theoretical  matter  which  inevitably  meets  one  on  the 
threshold  of  biological  science,  has  been  but  lightly 
touched  upon  ;  whilst  in  the  equally  difficult  subject 
of  classification,  the  Author  has  thought  it  better  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  elders  and  mentors  in 
the  science,  than  to  seek  new  roads  and  paths  for 
himself.  The  most  recent  classifications  have  been 
very  generally  adopted,  but  the  Author  has  not 
hesitated  to  retain  an  older  system  where  simplicity, 
consistent  with  accuracy,  could  be  obtained.  Both 
Series  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  have  been  similarly 
and  fully  dealt  with ;  the  knowledge  of  the  higher 
and  Vertebrate  forms  being,  in  the  Author's  opinion, 
equally  desirable  and  interesting  with  that  of  the 
Invertebrate  groups. 

The  great  majority  of  the  illustrations  haye  been 
drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author,  and  engrjKved  under 
his  personal  superintendence.  Some  few  diagrammatic 
woodcuts  are  original;  others  appear  here  for  the 
first  time  ;  several  have,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  pubUshers,  been  adapted  from  Professor  Owen's 
Palaeontology  ;  whilst,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  autho- 
rities from  which  illustrations  have  been  culled  are 
duly  acknowledged.  The  figures  illustrating  the 
classification  of  the  Birds,  and  also  the  examples  of 
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the  Mammalia,  have  been  drawn  from  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bickatson  of  London,  to  whom  the  Author  would 
here  acknowledge  his  sense  of  obligation,  and  tender 
his  thanks  for  the  service  thus  rendered  him. 

For  the  better  explanation  of  that  bugbear  of 
scientific  study — ^technical  terminology — a  Glossary, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  has  been  added  to  the 
work. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  has  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  he  has  derived  from  the  works  of  Owen, 
Huxley,  Allman,  and  others,  whose  views  he  has 
thought  fit  to  state,  without  tying  himself  to  the 
acceptance  or  advocacy  of  their  opinions.  He  has, 
lastly,  to  thank  those  friends  from  whom,  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  through  £he  press,  he  has 
received  much  assistance  ;  and  to  offer  the  excuse  of 
every  busy  and  occupied  life,  in  mitigation  of  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  his  book. 

SonvBURGH, '  Nwmiitr  1872. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTOBT  H ATTBB. 

DiyiaonB  of  Natural  Scienoe—Differenoes  between  Organic  and 
Inoi^ganic  Bodies — Life  and  Oiganisation — ^Differences  be- 
tween Animals  and  Plants. 

Bepobb  entering  upon  the  details  of  any  science,  in 
howeyer  elementary  a  manner  we  may  purpose  to  treat 
it,  great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  preliminary  and  introductory  matter. 
And  this  holds  especially  true  of  natural  science,  the 
many  divisions  of  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  convenience,  to  map  out  and  define  the 
particular  branch  which  it  is  our  intention  to  study. 

1.  Turung  our  eyes  abroad,  and  viewing  the  many 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  naturally 
divide  them  into  three  great  groups,  known  respect- 
ivefy  as  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral 
kingdoms.  Thus,  for  all  commonplace  purposes,  we 
know  that  a  horse,  a  snail,  and  a  worm,  belong  to  the 
animal  creation ;  that  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plant  world ;  whilst  stones,  rocks,  and 
objects  devoid  of  life,  find  a  place  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom.    We  have  thus,  with  little  or  no  scientific  know- 
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ledge,  drawn  a  most  important  diiBtinction  between 
natural  objects.  We  bave  separated  those  possessing 
life  from  those  which  are  lifeless ;  in  other  words,  we 
have  constituted  an  organic  and  an  inorganic  series. 
With  the  first  of  these  latter  divisions  the  biologist 
has  to  do.  The  latter  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
geologist  and  mineralogist.  The  science  of  biology, 
therefore,  includes  the  two  subdivisions  of  botany  and 
zoology  :  the  former  relating  to  the  study  of  plants ; 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  animal  kingdomu 

2.  The  characteristics  by  which  inoi^anic  objects 
are  distinguished  £rom  organic  objects,  or  those  pos- 
sessing life,  may  be  summed  up  under  five  heads  : — (a) 
Oenerdl  Configuration;  inorganic  bodies  are  bounded 
by  straight  lines  and  plane  surfaces ;  organic  bodies,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  bounded  by  curved  lines  and  by 
concave  or  convex  surfaces,  (b)  Chemical  Composition  ; 
inorganic  bodies  are  composed  of  many  elements,  the 
compounds  formed  by  these  elements  being  simple  and 
easily  determinable ;  organic  bodies  are  composed  of 
but  few  chemical  elements,  but  the  combinations  into 
which  these  may  enter  are  exceedingly  complex,  (c) 
Intimate  Structure;  inoiganised  bodies  are  composed 
of  similar  particles— they  present  a  homogeneous  struc- 
ture :  organised  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  composed 
of  heterogeneous  or  diverse  parts.  (J)  Mode  of  Increase; 
inorganic  bodies  increase  in  size  by  a  process  of ''  accre- 
tion,'' that  is,  by  the  deposition  of  particles  on  their 
outside  or  external  surfaces :  organic  bodies  increase 
by  the  absorption  and  assimilation  in  their  interior  of 
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matter  from  the  external  world,  and  so  exhibit  the  pheno- 
mena included  under  the  term  "  growth/'  which  is  thus 
characteristic  of  living  things,  (e)  Cyclical  or  Periodic 
Change  ;  inorganised  bodies  present  no  defined  order  of 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  referred  to  chemical  or 
physical  action ;  organised  bodies  present  a  defined 
series  of  actions  and  changes,  dependent  on  vital  forces, 
and  which,  taken  collectiyely,  constitute  the  pheno- 
mena of  life. 

3.  At  the  outset  of  our  biological  studies,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  question  of  life,  and  its 
nature.  And  it  may  be  well  at  once  to  state,  that  no 
strict  or  satisfactory  definition  of  life  can  be  given. 
Speculations  regarding  its  origin  and  nature  have  been 
indulged  in  from  the  earliest  times,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  theoiy  succeeds  theory  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  late,  a  marked  tendency  has  arisen  to  regard  life 
and  vital  action  as  a  mere  force,  analogous  to  the  phy- 
sical forces  or  natural  actions  which  are  everywhere 
and  daily  seen  in  operation  around  us.  And,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  tendency,  the  essential  point  of  the  most 
recent  life-theories  is  the  investing  of  a  common  matter 
or  " basis"  of  life,  termed  "sarcode"  or  *^ protoplasm^' 
— which  substance  is  found  to  enter  universally  into 
the  composition  of  organic  bodies — with  inherent  vital 
properties,  and  thus  seeking  to  disconnect  vital  action 
from  any  except  mere  physical  forces  and  laws.  With 
hypothetical  questions  it  is  impossible  safely  or  satis- 
factorily to  deal ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  may 
suffice  merely  to  indicate  the  most  universally  accepted 
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notions  of  the  natuie  of  vital  action.     Grenerally  speak- 
ing, yital  actions^  or  those  perfonned  by  living  beings, 
seem  to  act  antagonistically  to  many  natoial  laws  and 
forces.    life  thus  enables  living  bodies  to  resist  actions 
which  would  otherwise  tend  to  disintegrate  and  destroy 
them.    The  dead  or  lifeless  body  goes  rapidly  to  decay, 
being  acted  upon  by  the  chemical  influences  of  the 
atmosphere.     Pressure  and  Mction,  powerfiil  agents  in 
wearing  and  disintegrating  dead  or  inert  matter,  harden 
and  thicken  the  living  body.    Thus,  the  skin  is  thickened 
by  constant  pressure  or  friction.     But  in  leaving  these 
abstract  results,  and  approaching  the  question  of  the 
origin  or  cause  of  vital  action,  great  and  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  arise  and  impede  our  progress, 
life  has  always  been  more  or  loss  associated,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  define  it,  with 
organisation,  or  the  possession  of  organs  and  structures. 
So  firm  a  hold  had  this  idea  obtained,  that  most  of  the 
definitions  of  life  regard  organisation  as  its  cause.  Thus, 
we  find  life  defined  by  various  writers  as  ^  the  special 
activity  of  organised  bodies"  (Duges)  ;  and  as  *'  organ- 
isation in  action"  (Beclard).    That  this  is  an  error  is 
at  once  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  we  observe 
many  bodies  undoubtedly  possessing  life— examples  of 
which  are  found  among  the  Protozoa,  or  lowest  animals, 
and  the  Protophyta,  or  most  lowly-oiganised  plants — 
but  which  do  not  exhibit  the  faintest  traces  of  organised 
structures.     On  the  contraiy,  we  are  forced  by  every 
consideration  to  believe  that  oiganisation  is  the  restdt 
and  not  the  cattse  of  vital  action,  which  may  be  con- 
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siderod  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  phenomena,  oi  estab- 
lished Older  of  actions,  differing  in  its  Tarions  phases, 
not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  Thus,  the  life  of  the 
animal  and  the  life  of  the  plant  are  the  same.  The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  former  differ  from  those  of 
the  latter  only  in  intensity  or  direction. 

4.  Seeing,  then,  that  both  animals  and  plants  are 
endowed  with  a  common  life,  oar  next  step  must  be 
to  inquire  into  the  differences,  if  there  be  any,  be^ 
tween  the  two  great  sections  of  living  things.  To  the 
imscientific  observer  this  task  may  appear  useless  and 
fatila  For  the  differences  between  the  higher  plants 
and  higher  animals  are  so  obvious  and  ascertained, 
that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  nature 
of  one  or  other.  But  when  we  depart  from  those  higher 
forms  and  descend  to  the  lower  sections  of  the  organic 
series,  when  we  compare  the  Protozoa  with  the  Pro- 
tophytOy  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms is  at  once  visible  and  apparent  If  we  say  that 
(a)  motion  is  characteristic  of  animal  life,  we  are  in- 
stantly refrited  by  the  consideration  that  whilst  the 
spores  or  germs  of  many  true  plants,  such  as  the  AlffCBy 
or  seaweeds,  are  endowed  with  considerable  locomo- 
tive power,  swimming  about  by  means  of  the  vibratile 
"  dlia,^  or  "  eyelash-like ''  filaments,  with  which  they 
are  furnished;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  many  true 
animals,  among  which  the  sponges,  corals^  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned,  are  permanently  rooted  and  fixed.  The 
power  of  locomotion  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
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criterion  of  the  nature  of  the  organism.  Xor  can  (b) 
farm  be  consideied  as  affording  grounds  for  distinction 
and  separation.  Many  polypes  closely  resemble  plants, 
not  merely  in  form,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  propaga- 
tion  by  ^  gemmation/'  or  budding ;  and  even  high  in 
the  scale  we  find  the  **  Flustra"  or  sea-mat — classed 
in  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  with  our  ordinary  shell- 
fish— bearing  such  a  decided  resemblance  to  pale- 
brown  seaweed,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  collected 
and  preserved  as  such  by  visitors  to  the  seaside,  igno- 
rant of  its  animal  nature.  On  closer  examination  of 
the  Flustra  by  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  we  are 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  little  cells,  in  each  of  which 
a  polype  was  contained.  And  conversely,  many  of 
the  lower  plants,  both  in  their  embryonic  and  mature 
states,  resemble  certain  Protozoic  forms,  (c)  Chemical 
Science  also  fails  to  assist  us  in  drawing  our  line  of 
separation.  In  the  animal  are  found  essentially  the 
same  elements  which  build  up  the  vegetable  organism. 
Indeed,  the  chemical  investigation  of  certain  forms  has 
but  rendered  our  task  the  more  hopeless  and  confus- 
ing ;  for  certain  substances,  long  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  vegetable  economy,  have  been  found 
entering  intimately  into  the  composition  of  animal 
structures.  Thus  cellulose,  a  substance  nearly  identi- 
cal with  starch,  and  until  of  late  years  considered  to 
be  an  exclusive  vegetable  product,  has  been  found  in 
large  proportion  in  the  '*  tfmice"  or  outer  coverings  of 
Ascidian  Molluscs,  or  **  sea-squirts,"  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called ;  and  the  chlorophyll,  or  green  colouring 
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matter  of  plants,  occurs  in  many  microscopic  animalculsB, 
— Buch  as  Stenior  among  the  Infusoria^ — the  animal 
nature  of  which  is  indisputahle.  Microscopic  investi- 
gation cannot  determine  any  difference  or  distinction^ 
showingy  BB  it  does,  that  the  (dC)  internal  structure 
and  idtimate  tissues  of  animal  and  plant  are  identical 
— these  consisting  in  either  case  of  molecular,  granular, 
cellular,  or  fihrous  structures.  So  unsatisfeM^tory,  then, 
in  a  general  way,  are  the  results  which  even  careful 
modes  of  investigation  yield,  when  applied  to  the 
specific  distinction  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  that  some 
authorities  have  proposed  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
mediate kingdoni,  as  a  means  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  of  rendering  their  lahours  the  less  confus- 
ing. To  this  third  or  intem^ediate  division  the  term 
^  Begnum  Protistieum  "  has  heen  applied ;  and  to  this 
kingdom,  those  forms,  concerning  the  nature  of  which 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  are  hy  some  naturalists 
allocated.  It  may  only  further  be  mentioned,  in  notic- 
ing this  subject^  that  this  plan  does  not  meet  with 

« 

very  general  acceptation,  the  adoption  of  the  system 
tending  only  to  render  the  labour  of  distinction  more 
confusing  in  its  details. 

In  the  (e)  nature  and  mode  of  assimUation  of  the 
foody  and  the  results  of  its  conversion  toWdn  the 
organism  into  nutritive  material^  are  found  the  most 
reliable  points  on  which  we  may  found  grounds  of 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  that 
of  the  plant  The  nature  of  the  food  differs  in  many 
and  important  ways.    Plants^  as  a  ruloy  subsist  upon 
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dead  or  inoiganic  matter — each  as  water,  gaaes,  and 
xnineiBl  matter ;  and  from  these  substances  they  elabo- 
rate organised  materials,  among  which  the  vegetable 
products  starch  and  sugar  stand  most  conspicuous. 
^Tiitnftlft^  on  the  contnuy,  require  for  subsistence  living 
matter,  or  matter  already  organised,  which  they  con- 
vert into  dead  or  inorganic  matter.  This  organic 
matter  is  principally  derived  from  the  plant  world ; 
and  hence  in  this,  as  in  the  other  points  to  be  noted, 
plants  act  conversely  to  animals — ^the  former  being  the 
great  producers  in  nature,  whilst  the  latter  are  the 
consumers.  The  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
two  kingdoms  forms  a  second  point  in  the  distinction. 
Animals  excrete  or  give  out,  with  heat  and  water,  as 
the  result  of  their  tissue-waste,  a  large  proportion  of 
a  gas  named  carbonic  (Mcid,  whilst  they  absorb  another 
gas  called  oxygen,  which  forms  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  is  appropriately  termed  'Hhe  great  sup- 
porter of  animal  life."  The  maxim  that  there  is  no 
waste  in  natural  operations  finds  in  this  a  fitting  illus- 
tration, since  plants  greedily  absorb  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  by  animals.  They  further  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid  into  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  which  it 
is  composed,  retain  the  carbon  for  the  uses  of  their 
economy,  and  set  free  or  liberate  the  oxygen,  which 
is  thus  rendered  fit  for  re-absorption  by  animals.  In 
shorty  what  the  animal  excretes  (carbonic  add),  the 
plant  absorbs ;  and  what  the  plant  excretes  (oxygen), 
the  animal  absorbs.  In  other  words,  the  reaction  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  animal  is  the  reverse  o(  that  of 
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the  plant  The  natuie  of  the  food  heing  thus  different^ 
we  are  prepared  to  find  that  the  apparatus  for  its 
assimilation  and  conversion  into  nutritive  matter  will 
diffCT  in  like  manner.  The  nutritive  organs  of  the 
plant  are  external,  and  consist  of  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaves,  together  with  the  intercellular  canals  and  spaces 
existing  in  the  tissues  of  the  organism ;  and  by  these 
various  parts  and  organs  the  substances  necessaiy  for 
the  maintenance  of  life  are  absorbed  and  diffused 
throughout  the  system.  The  characteristic  form  of 
nutritive  apparatus  in  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  is 
that  of  an  internal  cavity,  digestive  sac  or  stomach, 
into  which  nutritive  material  is  received,  and  in 
which  it  is  digested,  assimilated,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  the  uses  of  the  economy ;  and  to  this  simple 
typical  structure  there  is  added,  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  animals,  the  complicated  series  of  organs  con- 
stituting the  digestive  system. 

Lastly,  the  possession  of  a  nervous  system  by  the 
typical  animal  forms,  and  the  absence  of  such  a  system 
in  plants,  has  also  been  included  by  some  observers  in 
the  distinctive  points  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table series. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DIVISIONS  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Distribution  —  Specialisation  of 
Function — Morphological  Types — Homology  and  Analogy 
—Symmetry  of  Animal  Forms — Classification. 

I.  Having  defined  our  science,  and  also  examined  the 
nature  of  life  and  organisation,  we  must  next  point 
out  the  mode  of  examination  of  living  forms,  or  of 
biological  research.  Every  living  being  admits  of 
being  studied  under  three  aspects.  To  know  it 
thoroughly,  we  must  observe  it  from  three  different 
yet  connected  points  of  view.  The  following  table 
will  illustrate  the  divisions  of  biological  science  : — 


BiOLOGT — Science  of  life. 
I.  Morphology, 


(a)  Anatomy. 

^«  .          •  ■»       1       ^  (h)  Development.  ,  -  » 

(Science  of  Form).     )  .  . ^  ^^j,.^-^'- 1  Wi<-^^ 


(c)  Taxonomy.  *< 
/  (a)  Function  of  Nutrition. 
II.  Physiology,       J  (b)  Function  of  Reproduction. 
(Science  of  Function.)  j  (c)  Function  of  Correlation,  or  Irrita- 

\     .         bihty. 

(a)  In  Space  (Geographical). 
III.  DuUribulum.      {  ^j  j^  ^j^^  (Geological). 
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We  havOy  firstly,  a  science  wliich  deals  with  the 
fann  and  stractnre  of  the  organism,  and  this  we  term 
Morphologj.  Secondly,  we  have  the  science  of  func- 
tion— Physiology.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  Distriha- 
tional  aspect  of  oar  science,  hy  which  we  ascertain  the 
habitat  of  an  animal,  or  the  conditions  in  which  it 
exists  with  regard  to  the  external  world.  It  will  be 
further  observed,  that  each  of  these  primary  sections 
is  divided  into  subsidiary  branches.  Thus,  under  the 
head  of  Morphology,  we  have  Anatomy,  Development, 
and  Taxonomy f  each  subdivision  dealing  with  a  separate 
aspect  of  the  main  science ;  and  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  object  of  each  section. 

We  may,  firstly,  study  an  animal  Morphologically — 
that  is,  consider  its  form  and  structure.  Under  this 
head  we  observe  its  various  structural  features.  By 
Anatomy  we  investigate  its  external  and  internal 
appearances,  the  position  and  relations  of  organs  and 
parts.  We  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  structure 
as  a  fully-formed  being.  But  if  we  wish  to  study  it 
through  the  various  stages  leading  from  the  embryonic 
to  the  mature  and  adult  state,  we  must  call  to  aid  the 
second  department  of  morphological  science,  and  con- 
sider 'Che  subject  of  Development.  From  these,  we 
pass  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  consideration  of  its 
place  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  for  which  task  our 
knowledge  of  its  structure  has  fully  prepared  us.  We 
thus  include  the  third  division — ^that  of  Taxonomy  or 
(jiauification.  Having  investigated  the  Structural 
lelatbna  of  the  animal,  we  next  proceed  to  inquire 
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into  the  Functuma  which,  as  a  liTing  being,  we  expect 
it  to  perfoixn.  Thk  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
science  of  Physiology,  which  may  accoidingly  be 
termed  the  Science  of  Function.  Let  ns  suppose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  we  have  examined  a  fish 
morphologically.  From  our  knowledge  of  its  anatomi- 
cal structure,  we  have  ascertained  the  structure  of  its 
body.  We  can  indicate  the  situations  of  its  various 
organs — stomach,  liver,  intestines,  etc.  ;  can  describe 
its  circulatory  and  respiratory  apparatus ;  and  have 
determined  the  relations  of  its  nervous  system.  But 
if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  food  is  digested,  how  the 
products  of  digestion  are  absorbed,  how  the  heart 
beats,  and  what  it  drives  through  the  vessels ;  how  the 
blood  is  purified,  and  how  the  nervous  system  controls 
and  directs  the  powers  of  the  organism — we  must  turn 
to  Physiology,  which  explains  the  duties  or  functions 
the  various  organs  perform,  just  as  morphology  taught 
us  their  form  and  structure.  Under  this  head  we  have 
also  three  subdivisions,  representing  the  great  functions 
performed  by  every  living  being.  First  in  order  comes 
the  function  of  Ntdrition,  by  which  the  organism 
provides  for  its  support  and  nourishment ;  and,  under 
this  department,  we  investigate  the  digestive,  absorp- 
tive, circulatory,  and  respiratory  processes— how  nutri- 
ent matter  is  prepared  and  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
economy.  Secondly,  the  function  of  Reproductioriy  by 
which  the  animal  or  plant  reproduces  its  species  and 
perpetuates  its  race.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  function 
of   Correlaiion^   Innervation^   or  Irritability — under 
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which  head  we  examine  the  nervous  isysiemy  or  means 
wherehy  the  organism  maintains  relations  with  its 
fellows  and  with  the  external  world.  The  third  and 
last  division  of  hiology  is  that  of  Distrihution.  By 
this  hranch  we  determine  the  place  an  animal  occupies 
in  the  globe  at  the  present  tune,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  it  existed  in  time  past  The  former 
aspect  deals  with  the  Geogrccphical  distribution  of  the 
oxganism;  the  latter  investigates  its  Geological  rela- 
tions. Thus  the  Marsupial,  or  Pouched  Mammals, 
represented  by  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies,  occupy  a 
Tety  limited  geographical  area,  being  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Australia  ;  whilst  their  geological  relations 
present  many  features  of  similar  import  and  interest. 

3.  Animals,  it  wiU  thus  be  seen,  nuiy  differ  from 
each  other,  either  as  to  structure  (morphologically),  or 
as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  and  manner  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  carried  on  (physiologically). 
These  differences  form  the  basis  of  our  system  of  classi- 
fication, since  they  determine  for  us  whether  an  animal 
be  of  high  or  of  low  organisation.  Accordiog  to  the 
relations  expressed  by  the  facia  elicited  by  its  study 
from  these  two  chief  aspects,  the  place  and  rank  of  a 
living  being  in  the  grea^  series  is  determined.  The 
physiological  difference  relates  to  function,  and  to  this 
first  point  the  term  ''  Specialisation  of  function,"  has 
been  appUed.  The  second  and  morphological  distinc- 
tion expresses  the  application  to  taxonomical  science 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigation  of  forms 
and  structures.     These  feasts  are  exemplified  by  the 
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construction  of  six  great  plans  of  animal  stmctore, 
termed  ''morphological  types."  Each  of  these  two 
points  demands  some  explanation,  and  we  shall  begin 
with  the  physiological  difference,  since  it  serves  in  a 
manner  to  explain  the  other. 

3.  '' SpBoiALiSATioN  OF  Fitnction"  may  be  best 
understood  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  its  appUcation. 
Every  animal  performs  the  three  great  functions  already 
mentioned :  it  nourishes  itself^  reproduces  its  species, 
and  has  certain  relations  with  the  surrounding  media. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  animal  of  low  organisation,  the 
functions  of  whose  body  are  neither  complex  nor  intricate, 
will  be  furnished  with  organs  of  correspondingly  simple 
structure.  Thus  the  Amoeba  or  Proteus -Animalcule 
(Fig.  2),  familiar  to  every  microscopist,  and  which  consists 
of  a  simple  structureless  mass  of  whitish  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, termed  ''sarcode"  or  "protoplasm,"  is  unprovided 
with  any  digestive  system;  no  trace  of  an  internal 
cavity,  or  of  the  most  rudimentary  stomach-sac,  is  seen. 
When  it  wishes  to  eat^  it  sends  out  prolongations  of  its 
soft  body,  grasps  the  particle  of  nutrient  matter,  which 
is  then  draWn  within  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  en- 
gulfed  in  the  soft  gelatinous  texture  of  its  body.  The 
particle  of  nutriment  is  now  subjected  to  the  digestive 
action,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  indigestible  part  of  the 
food  is  cast  out  at  the  portion  of  the  body  nearest  to 
the  external  medium  in  which  it  lives.  The  function  of 
nutrition,  in  this  case,  cannot  be  said  to  be  specialised  or 
differentiated  at  all,  since  any  part  of  the  animal's  body 
subserves  the  digestive  or  nutritive  function.     In  the 
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Hydra  (Fig.  1 1)  we  find  a  deature  of  better  defined  form 
and  habits.  The  nutritive  function  has  become  special- 
ised,  although  to  no  great  extent  It  has,  however, 
advanced  in  a  marked  degree,  and  we  have  in  the  Hydra 
not  only  a  well-defined  body-cavity,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  digestive  sac,  but  also  a  mouth  and  tentacles, 
or  oigans  for  the  prehension  of  nutriment,  and  for  its 
conveyance  to  the  oral  aperture.  The  effete  portion  of 
the  food  is  cast  out  by  the  mouth.  Passing  upwards,  we 
find  the  Flustra  (Fig.  68),  or  sea-mat,  illustrating  the 
further  specialisation  of  the  nutritive  apparatus.  We  find 
in  the  Flustra  not  only  a  mouth  and  tentacles,  but  a  true 
stomach,  specialised  or  separated  £rom  the  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  thus  differing  materially  from  the  Hydra,  in 
which  the  cavity  of  the  body  served  for  a  stomach-sac 
An  intestine  is  now  given  off  from  the  stomach-sac ;  and 
this,  whilst  serving  to  extend  and  increase  the  digestive 
area,  also  carries  off  the  effete  products  of  digestion,  which 
axe  thus  expelled  by  a  distinct  anal  aperture.  The  S7iail 
or  Whelk  presents  us  with  a  condition  of  functions  and 
organs  still  more  advanced.  Each  part  of  the  digestive 
function  in  this  latter  case  has  become  more  specialised, 
and  with  the  complexity  of  the  function  fresh  organs 
are  added,  each  devoted  to  a  separate  portion  of  the 
work.  The  office,  in  shorty  which  was  performed  by 
the  simple  body-cavity  of  the  Hydra,  or  the  still  more 
simple  body  of  the  AmoBba,  is  now  broken  up  into  many 
separate  diviedons,  each  division  having  an  organ,  or 
series  of  oigans,  allotted  to  its  performance.  In  the 
Snail  or  Whelk  we  have  a  mouth,  furnished  with  sali- 
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vary  glands,  preparing  the  food  for  digestion  in  the 
stomach.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  now  larger 
and  better  defined,  whilst  a  capacious  liver,  famishing 
bile,  for  the  more  perfect  assimilation  and  separation  of 
the  digestible  part  of  the  food,  envelops  the  other 
viscera  in  its  voluminous  folds.  Foriher,  we  have  now 
a  distinct  heart  and  vessels  for  the  due  circulation  of 
the  blood  or  nutrient  fluid,  and  the  presence  of  these 
latter  organs  indicates  a  further  dififerentiation  of  the 
nutritive  function,  the  duty  performed  by  the  heart  and 
vessels  being  carried  on  in  the  lower  forms  by  the  tis- 
sues generally  of  the  body.  We  need  scarcely  trace 
further  the  progress  of  the  dififerentiation,  save  remark, 
that  in  the  highest  forms  of  all  the  process  becomes 
more  and  more  intricate,  organs  being  superadded  to  the 
former  ones,  as  the  duties  of  these  latter  become  more 
complex.  Specialisation  of  function  is  thus  seen  to 
be  intimately  associated  with  specialisation  of  organs. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  former  without, 
of  necessity,  including  the  latter  in  the  thought ;  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  AUman,  **  Specialisation  of 
organs  and  specialisation  of  function  go  hand  in  hand." 
Milne  Edwards  has  not  inaptly  applied  to  this  distinction 
the  term  '' physiological  division  of  labour,"  thereby 
implying  that  in  the  lower  animal  the  function  is  sub- 
served by  few  organs  and  tissues,  and  that  in  the  higher 
organism,  the  process,  being  more  complex,  requires 
additional  organs  of  finer  construction  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Or,  to  use  the  succinct  words  of  Professor 
Huxley,  'Hhe  difiference  between  the  powers  of  the 
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lowest  plant  or  animal,  and  those  of  the  highest,  is  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  depends,  as  Mibie  Edwards 
long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  lahour  is  carried  out  in 
the  living  economy.  In  the  lowest  organism  all  parts 
are  competent  to  perform  all  functions,  and  one  and  the 
same  portion  of  protoplasm  (as  in  Amoeba)  may  suc- 
cessively take  on  the  function  of  feeding,  moving^  or 
reproducing  apparatus.  In  the  highest,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  number  of  parts  combine  to  perform  each  func- 
tion, each  part  doing  its  allotted  share  of  the  work 
with  great  accuracy  and  efficiency,  but  being  useless  for 
any  other  purpose." 

4.  The  Morphological  difference  consists  in  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  types  or  plans  upon  which 
animal  forms  are  constructed.  Every  animal  can  be 
referred  to  one  or  other  of  six  great  groups  termed 
'' MoBPHOLOGiOAL  Types."  Thcso  "types,"  or  plans 
of  structure,  also  represent  six  great  primary  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  thus  constitute  the  ground- 
work or  basis  of  the  present  system  of  classification. 
They  are  respectively  named  : — 

I.  Protozoa. 
IL  Cgelbnterata 

III.  ECHINOZOA. 

IV.  Annulosa. 

V.  MOLLUSCA. 

VL  Vbrtebrata, 
A  short  description  of  each  of  these  groups  will 

0 
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tend  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  generalisation 
of  the  subject. 

I.  Protozoa. — The  Protozoa^  as  the  name  implies, 
form  the  lowest  division  of  the  series.  The  animals  com- 
prising this  division  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  microscopic 
size.  They  exhibit  no  "  symmetry/'  or  definite  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  Indeed,  their  characteristics  are  principally 
negative ;  they  are  distinguished  rather  by  their  want  of 
organs  and  defined  tissues,  than  by  the  possession  of  these 
structural  elements.  In  this  sub-kingdom,  as  might  be 
supposed,  "specialisation  of  function,''  together  with  the 
"morphological  type,"  is  of  the  lowest  grade.  Examples 
of  this  sub-kingdom  are  found  in  the  Amoeba,  Sponges, 
and  many  microscopic  animalculse. 

II.  C(ELENTERATA. — ^The  Coslenterata  possess  a  dis- 
tinct form  ;  the  symmetry  is  of  the  radial  description, 
united  with  bilateralism ;  in  other  words,  the  merosomes, 
or  elements  of  form,  are  said  to  be  "disposed  in  a  radial 
manner  round  a  longitudinal  axis,"  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  body  can  in  many  instances  be  divided  into 
two  equal  halves  (Bilateralism),  A  stomach-sac,  or 
digestive  organ,  exists  in  the  higher  forms,  but  this 
sac  is  imperfect  in  structure,  as  it  opens  freely  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body.  A  nervous  system,  if 
present,  is  but  feebly  differentiated.  The  Coslenterata 
are  represented  by  such  forms  as  the  Hydra,  Sea- 
anemone,  Corals,  etc. 

in.  EcHiNozoA. — In  this  sub-kingdom  or  type,  the 
symmetry  is  typically  radial  and  bilateral,  as  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  group.  A  digestive  system,  completely  specialised 
and  shut  off  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  exists, 
whilst  a  distinct  vascular  or  circulatory  apparatus,  to- 
gether vrith  a  true  nervous  system,  is  present  in  the 
higher  forms.  Star-fishes,  Sea-urchins  or  Echini^  and 
certain  worms,  represent  this  type,  which,  from  certain 
affinities  with  the  next  and  higher  group,  is  sometimes 
termed  the  Annvloidcu 

IV.  Ankulosa. — ^The  consideration  of  the  Annu- 
losa  introduces  us  to  a  very  characteristic  type  of 
animal  structure.  The  animals  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  this  group  are  composed  of  numerous  definite 
joints,  segments,  or  "somites,"  arranged  along  a  lon- 
gitudinal axi&  The  symmetry  is  of  the  bilateral  de- 
scription. The  jointed  or  segmented  structure  of 
the  Annulosa  is  in  most  cases  exceedingly  distinct. 
The  digestive  system  is  now  further  specialised,  the 
nervous  system  consisting  of  a  chain  of  nervous 
cords  situated  ventrally,  or  on  the  floor  or  inferior 
aspect  of  the  body.  The  respiratory,  and  blood- vascu- 
lar or  circulatory  systems,  are  highly  differentiated; 
the  heart,  representing  the  latter  system,  being  in  the 
Annulosa  situated  dorsally,  or  in  the  region  of  the 
body  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  nervous  system  is 
placed.  This  type  is  represented  by  worms,  crabs, 
and  insects.  Cuvier  gave  to  his  group,  embracing 
these  forms  and  their  allies,  the  name  Articulata,  or 
'*  jointed"  animals,  from  the  segmented  nature  of  their 
bodies. 

V.  M0LLU8CA. — The  MoUusca,  represented  by  all 
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our  ordinary  shellfisli — such  as  Oysters,  Limpets,  etc. 
— by  Cuttle-fishes,  and  by  several  other  typical  but 
less  familiar  forms,  possess  bilateral  symmetry,  and 
definite  arrangement  of  organs  and  parts.  They  pos- 
sess the  power  of  secreting  a  hard  exo-skeleton,  to 
which  the  term  "  shell,"  is  commonly  applied,  and 
which  serves  to  protect  the  otherwise  "  soft "  bodies 
of  these  creatures.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  type 
is  in  the  differentiation  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
presents  a  very  definite  arrangement,  consisting,  in  the 
typical  forms,  of  three  pairs  of  nerve-masses,  disposed 
in  a  certain  manner  through  the  body. 

VI.  Vkrtebrata. — This  last  and  highest  group,  to 
which  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  belong,  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  internal  skeleton, 
having  for  its  basis  the  vertebral  column,  spine,  or  back- 
bone. The  symmetry  is  bilateral,  combined  with  a  zonal 
arrangement  of  parts,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  Annu- 
lose  type.  The  chief  characteristic  by  which  the  Verte- 
brata  are  to  be  distinguished,  is  the  very  high  differ- 
entiation of  the  nervous  centres,  which  are  now  shut  off 
from  the  other  viscera  and  regions,  an  arrangement  con- 
trasting forcibly  with  that  observed  in  the  lower  groups. 
The  ventral,  inferior,  or  lower  arches  of  the  vertebral 
column  (ribs),  form  cavities  for  the  reception  and  protec- 
tion of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  circulatory  organs. 

Animals,  seemingly,  and  at  first  sight,  constructed 
after  widely  divergent  plans  or  types,  may  be  found, 
on  closer  examination,  and  on  careful  comparison  with 
neighbouring  forms,  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
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primaiy  group.  Thus  the  woTm,  insect,  and  crab,  are, 
by  reason  of  agreement  in  their  fundamental  structure, 
classified  together  in  the  Annulosa ;  and  the  fish,  ser- 
pent, and  bird,  presenting  no  external  features  in  com- 
mon, are  found  to  correspond  in  original  and  primary 
structure.  It  follows  from  the  previous  considerations, 
that  an  animal  whose  functions  are  not  specialised  to 
any  great  extent  must  exhibit  a  corresponding  lowness 
of  organisation  ;  and  these  types  or  plans  of  structure 
may  be  considered  as  the  expression,  in  a  convenient 
form,  of  the  degree  of  differentiation  or  perfection  to 
which  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  included  forms 
have  attained. 

5.  Homology  and  Analogy  are  farther  aids  in  the 
classification  and  assorting  of  animal  forms.  Homology 
means  identity  in  structure;  Analogy  means  identity 
in  function.  Thus  the  former  may  be  termed  a  mor- 
phological,  whilst  the  latter  may  be  considered  a  phy- 
siological distinction.  As  familiar  examples  of  these 
terms,  we  may  select  the  arm  of  man  and  the  wing  of 
the  bird,  which,  being  formed  on  the  same  fundamental 
plan,  are  said  to  be  homologous.  The  wing  of  the  bird 
and  that  of  the  butterfly  are  analogous,  both  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  flight.  The  wing  of  the  bird  and 
that  of  the  bat  are  both  homologous  and  analogous ; 
both  are  constructed  on  the  same  type,  and  both  are 
used  for  locomotion  in  the  aerial  medium.  A  repetition 
of  similar  parts  in  the  same  animal,  or  of  parts  homo- 
logically  constructed,  constitutes  "  serial  homology^ 
An  example  of  this  latter  variety  may  be  found  in  the 
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variously  altered  and  modified  segments  of  the  lobster's 
body,  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  dissimi* 
larity,  are  referable  to  one  and  the  same  plan. 

6.  Stmmetrt  of  Animal  Forks. — By  the  eiymmetiy 
of  an  animal  form  is  meant  the  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  primary  elements  into  which  the  form  is 
capable  of  being  resolved.  And  a  careful  examination 
of  the  great  types,  or  plans  of  structure,  shows  that  the 
disposition  of  the  elements  of  form  takes  place  after  one 
or  more  defined  modes  in  each  of  the  types.  For  con- 
venience sake  the  naturalist  invents  an  ideal  element 
of  form,  to  which  Professor  Allman  has  applied  the 
term  "meroaomef*  ''the  result  of  the  regular  repetition 
of  the  same  element  of  form''  being  the  particular  kind 
or  kinds  of  symmetry  characteristic  of  any  given  type. 
Three  kinds  of  symmetry  are  recognisable  in  the  animal 
series,  these  varieties  being  respectively  known  as 
"BUaterdi;*  ''Radial,*'  and  "Zonal*'  symmetry.  A 
''  Bilateral "  symmetry  is  that  in  which  the  form  can 
be  equally  divided  in  the  m^ial  plane,  or,  in  other  ^ 
words,  divided  into  two  equal  halves.  In  ''radial" 
symmetry,  the  "merosomes"  are  disposed  "radially" 
around  a  central  axis;  whilst  in  "zonal"  symmetry 
the  merosomes  are  arranged  in  zones,  one  after  another, 
in  a  longitudinal  axis. 

Thus,  in  a  worm,  representing  the  annulose  type  of 
structure,  the  "merosomes"  are  represented  by  the 
segments  or  joints  of  the  body,  which  are  arranged 
zonally  along  a  longitudinal  axis.  As  we  can  also 
divide  our  worm  bilaterally,  or  into  two  equal  halves, 
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the  syTninetiy  is  said  to  be  of  the  "  zonal "  type,  com- 
bined with  "bilateralism."  The  "radial"  symmetry 
is  seen  in  the  Echinozoa,  represented  by  the  Echinus 
or  Sea-nrchin,  in  which  the  "  merosomes  "  are  arranged 
in  a  radial  manner ;  and  here,  also,  bilateralism  may 
be  said  to  exist.  The  fish,  also,  as  representing  the 
vertebrate  type,  presents  the  same  symmetrical  features 
as  the  worm,  the  zonal  arrangement  being  witnessed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  segments  of  the  vertebral 
column.  These  characteristic  forms  of  symmetry  thus 
afford  additional  grounds  of  distinction  or  relation 
between  the  various  groups,  into  which,  as  we  shall  in 
the  next  place  see,  the  animal  series  is  divided. 

7.  Classifioation. — Our  introductory  matter  has 
fitted  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  system  of  damfi- 
eatum^  which  may  be  defined  as  "a  comprehensive 
expression  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  morphology  and 
physiology."  To  use  the  words  of  Huxley,  "  By  the 
classification  of  any  series  of  objects  is  meant  the  actual 
^  or  ideal  arrangement  together  of  those  which  are  like, 
and  the  separation  of  those  which  are  unlike;  the  pur- 
pose of  this  arrangement  being  to  fJEicilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  in  clearly  conceiving  and  retaining 
in  the  memory  the  characters  of  the  objects  in  question." 
The  whole  subject  of  classification,  however,  is  one  of 
much  difficulty.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  various 
fmd  different  characteristics  by  which  the  several  groups 
are  subdivided,  and  also  to  the  combinations  of  systems 
which  have  taken  place  at  various  stages  in  the  history 
and  progress  of  our  science.    Then,  too,  new  systems, 
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or  parts  of  systems,  are  continaally  springing  up,  as  the 
older' ones  are  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  increasing  knowledge. 

From  the  study  of  morphological  science  we  have 
elucidated  six  great  types  or  plans  of  animal  structure  ; 
and  in  the  present  system  of  classification  these  are  used 
under  the  term  of  *' sub-kingdoms"  as  primary  groups, 
readily  susceptible  of  division  into  smaller  groups. 

The  system  of  classification  may  be  expressed 
thus  : — 

Kingdom. 

Sub-Kingdom. 
Class. 
Order. 
Family. 
Grenus. 
Species. 
Or  we  may  simply  affirm  that  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  is  divided  into  sub-kingdoms,  each  of  these 
latter  being  further  divided  into  classes ;  the  classes 
into  orders  ;  the  orders  into  families  ;  the  families  into 
genera ;  and  the  genera  into  species.     In  ascending  the 
scale,  however,  and  explaining  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  these  terms,  our  difficulties  arise.     Species, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  unit  of  classification,  is  a 
term,  regarding  the  nature  of  which  much  discussion 
has  existed  from  all  time  past,  and  which,  for  some  time 
to  come,  appears  as  likely  to  be  continued.     To  define  the 
limits  of  species  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
absolutely  impossible,  the  inability  arising  not  so  much, 
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perhaps,  from  lack  of  information,  as  from  the  very  many 
considerations  involved,  in  attempting  to  include  within 
the  limits  of  a  mere  definition  the  numberless  facts  and 
ideas  included  in  the  term.  Nor  are  naturalists  at  all 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  terp,  one  party 
considering  as  a  true  species  what  another  sect  might 
hold  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  species.  For  a  simple 
yet  expressive  enough  definition,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  that  of  Professor  Jones,  which  in  plain  lan- 
guage embodies  what  we  believe  to  be  the  gist  of  the  term. 
By  Professor  Jones  species  is  defined  as  ''  a  number  of 
animals  so  closely  resembling  each  other  that  they  all 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parents,  and  in  turn  to  give  birth  to  progeny  exactly 
resembling  themselves."  Thus,  the  common  rabbit 
resembles  its  parents  in  most  particulars,  and  its  pro- 
geny will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  bear  the  likeness 
of  their  parents.  Food,  climate,  and  other  physical 
agencies  may,  however,  operate  on  the  species,  produc- 
ing changes  which,  whilst  not  altering  to  any  great 
degree  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  may  yet  so 
change  its  habits  and  life,  as  to  give  rise  to  varieties  of 
the  species. 

Genua  (plural  genera)  embraces  several  species,  which 
resemble  each  other  in  some  important  characters,  thus 
sufficing  for  their  more  immediate  distinction  and  sepa- 
ration from  other  animals.  Thus,  the  hare  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  rabbit,  that  we  include  them 
both  in  one  genus.  As,  however,  they  differ  in  certain 
minor  particulars,  we  are  warranted  in  referring  them 
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to  different  species.  So  also  with,  the  mouse  and  lat, 
and  many  other  animals,  which  the  mind  will  readily 
suggest  to  itsell 

A  Family  is  a  minor  group,  including  a  number  of 
genera,  and  inserted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
to  avoid  overcrowding  the  Orders,  where  the  number  of 
forms  is  very  numerous. 

An  Order  embraces  genera  allied  to  each  other  by 
^some  important  general  feature  in  their  economy.  Thus, 
the  hare  and  rabbit  are  both  furnished  with  sharp, 
chisel-shaped  incisor,  or  front  teeth.  But  in  certain 
other  animals,  such  as  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  beavers, 
porcupines,  etc.,  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  den- 
tal apparatus  is  also  found ;  and  this  characteristic 
feature  we  account  of  sufficient  value  to  unite 'these 
varied  forms  together  in  the  Order  Rodentia,  or  gnaw- 
ing quadrupeds. 

A  Class  includes  many  orders,  united  by  some  still 
broader  feature  or  features.  Thus,  animals  comprised 
in  the  order  Rodentia  suckle  their  young ;  but  so  also 
do  whales,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  elephants,  seals,  bears, 
etc  This  grand  characteristic  is,  therefore,  sufficient 
to  unite  these  various  orders  in  a  common  ClasSy  that 
of  the  Mammalia,  or  animals  nourishing  their  young 
by  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  Mammalia,  in  common 
with  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  possess  an  internal 
skeleton  and  vertebral  column ;  and  hence  the  sub- 
kingdom  Vertebratay  also  a  great  morphological  type, 
is  constituted.  Such  is  a  familiar  description  of  the 
principles  of  the  present  system  of  classification.   Much 
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that  may  at  first  appear  difficult  and  incomprehensible 
will  be  rendered  facile  and  plain  as  the  student  ad- 
vances in  the  study,  and  familiarises  himself  with  ex- 
amples of  the  various  terms  and  their  application. 
Practice  and  association  will  soon  accomplish  what  the 
most  lucid  description  may  fail  to  impart  or  render 
plain. 

In  scientifically  naming  animals,  and  plants  also,  we 
use  the  binomial  system,  by  which,  as  the  term  implies, 
we  give  to  every  organism  two  names.     The  first  of 

« 

these  is  the  "  generic  "  term,  whilst  the  latter  indicates 
the  " species"  Thus,  the  rabbit  is  named  Lepits  cuni- 
cultiSf  and  the  hare  Lepus  timidna  ;  the  domestic  mouse 
Miu  decumanus;  the  harvest  mouse  ift^^  messorius;  and 
the  rat,  Mus  raitua.  The  following  examples  will  serve 
to  show  the  classification,  and  render  the  process  of 
differentiation  plainer : — 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROTOZOA. 

General  Characters — Classification — Gregarinida —  Rhizopoda — 

Spongida — InfoBoria. 

Thb  Protozoa  form  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  sub- 
kingdoms.  As  the  term  implies,  the  forms  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  division  are  of  the 
most  lowly  organisation,  and  exhibit  a  corresponding 
simplicity  of  structure.  Many  Protozoa  have  been — 
and  several  forms  by  some  observers  still  are — ^regarded 
as  finding  a  more  appropriate  place  among  the  Proto- 
phyta,  or  lower  plants ;  and  it  is  in  the  consideration 
of  the  forms  and  relations  of  these  simple  orgamsms, 
that  the  futility  of  attempting  strictly  to  confine  the 
boundaries  of  either  the  animal  or  the  plant  series  is 
most  clearly  visible.  In  defining  the  sub-kingdom, 
we  may,  firstly,  notice  that  the  Protozoa  are  for  the 
most  part  of  microscopic  size.  Their  bodies  are 
composed  of  a  soft  flesh-like  substance,  to  which  the 
name  oi^ ''  sarcode,"  or  "  protoplasm,"  has  been  applied; 
and  no  definite  symmetry  of  body,  or  differentiation  of 
oigans  and  tissues,  can,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  exii^t. 
The  Protozoa,  in  fine,  appear  to  be  characterised  rather 
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by  negative  than  by  positive  characteristics  ;  rather  by 
the  non-possession,  than  by  the  possession,  of  defined 
organs,  tissues,  or  stractures.  And,  lastly,  when  we 
add  that  they  are  generally  aquatic  in  their  habits — 
inhabiting  both  fresh  and  salt  water — we  shall  have 
completed  the  elements  of  a  general  definition  of  the 
sub-kingdom. 

The  "  sarcode,"  or  "  protoplasm,"  of  which  the 
bodies  of  the  Protozoa  are  composed,  has  been  defined 
as  a  ''  nearly  structureless  albuminous  substance,"  yet 
apparently  possessing  so  many  of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  vitality,  and  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
.  exhibited  by,  and  consequent  on,  the  possession  of  life, 
that  Professor  Huxley  has  applied  to  sarcode  the  title 
of  "physical  basis  of  life."  Thus,  familiarly  in  the 
case  of  the  Amceibd,  or  Proteus-Animalcule  (Fig.  2), 
and  notably  in  many  other  instances,  the  sarcode  of 
which  the  animalcule's  body  is  composed  subserves  in 
itself  the  functions  of  a  digestive  organ,  of  a  circu- 
latory medium,  and  of  a  reproductive  apparatus ;  and 
it  can  also  produce  other  structures,  such  as  shells  of 
intricate  construction ;  in  short,  vital  phenomena,  of 
the  most  complicated  description,  are  witnessed  to  be 
produced  by  a  seemingly  structureless  substance.  And 
the  generalisation  of  function  thus  perceived  indicates 
that  this  sarcode  matter  partakes  of  and  contains 
inherent  vital  properties  ;  the  result  of  investigations 
on  this  subject  being  the  construction  of  the  most 
recent  theories  of  the  nature  of  life  and  vital  action, 
the  tendency  of  which,  as  previously  noticed,  is  to 
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regard  life  as  a  condition  peculiar  to  matter,  and  not  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  principle. 

Locomotion  is  effected  in  the  Protozoa  by  a  variety 
of  means.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Amoeba,  movements 
may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  extensile  and  retractile 
prolongations  of  the  sarcode — the  term  "  pseudopodia/' 
or  "  false  feet,"  being  applied  to  .these  organs.  In  the 
Infosoria,  on  the  other  hand,  locomotion  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  characteristic  vibratile  "  cilia,"  or  filaments, 
with  which  the  bodies  of  these  animalcules  are  pro- 
vided. The  Sponges,  representing  another  section  of 
the  Protozoa,  remain,  in  their  native  state,  rooted  and 
fixed  to  the  sea-bed.  ^ 

ClassificcUion. — ^The  Protozoa  are  divisible  into  four 
classes : — 

Class     I. — Gregarinida. 
Class    11. — Rhizopoda. 
Class  III. — Sponoida. 
Class  IV, — Infusoria. 

The  term  Astamata  is  sometimes  applied  collectively 
to  the  first  three  classes,  no  distinct  mouth  being  pre- 
sent in  these  groups ;  the  Infusoria^  in  which  a  distinct 
oral  aperture  is  found,  being  known  as  the  Stomatous 
Protozoa 

Class  I.  Gregariniba. — The  Gregarinida  form  a 
group  of  limited  extent,  and  of  exceedingly  simple 
structure.  They  are  found,  as  parasites,  inhabiting  the 
bodies  of  insects,  worms,  and  allied  forms ;  and  this 
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characteristic,  together  with  the  fact  that  thej  are 
incapable  of  emitting  the  "  pseudopodia/'  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  succeeding  group,  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  definition  of  the  class.  The  Gregarina  of  the 
earthworm  (Fig.  1,  a)  may  be  taken  as  typically  repre- 
senting the  group.  It  consists  of  a  structureless,  ill- 
defined,  outer  wall  or  envelope,  enclosing  semi-fluid 
and  granular  contents.  At  one  portion  of  the  body,  a 
spherical  mass,  termed  the  '' nucleus"  is  observable ; 
and  this,  in  turn,  may  contain  one  or  more  smaUer 
particles,  to  which  the  name  of  "  nucleoli  "  is  applied. 
The  office  of  the  nucleus,  or  central  body,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  repro- 
ductive process.  The  general  structural  features  of 
this  creature  forcibly  call  to  mind  the  constitution  of 
the  simple  elementary  body  known  as  the  cell;  and, 
indeed,  physiologically  considered,  the  vital  processes 
witnessed  in  the  Gregarina  are  essentially  those  exhi- 
bited by  the  active  and  simple  living  cell. 

The  Gregarina  subsists  by  simple  imbibition  and  ab- 
sorption of  fluids  through  the  simple  walls  of  its  body, 
no  digestive  apparatus  of  any  kind  being  found.  The 
reproductive  process  is  extremely  interesting,  as  afford- 
ing a  fitting  illustration  of  Yon  Baer's  great  law  that 
"  development  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  special ;" 
in  other  words,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  process 
of  development  the  changes  observed  in  the  ovum  or 
egg  are  common  to  the  entire  sub-kingdom,  or  type  of 
structure,  to  which  the  form  belongs ;  but  that  at  this 
point  the  development  specialises  itself,  and,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  degree  of  specialisation  obseired,  a  higher 
or  lower  form  is  produced.  This  discovery  completely 
revolationised  the  older  theories  and  ideas  of  develop- 
ment, by  which  it  was  supposed  that  in  the  develop- 
ment^ say  of  any  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  the  stages 
in  that  process  corresponded  to  the  various  lower  types 
of  structure  into  which  the  entire  series  is  divided ;  or 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrate  embryo,  the  stages  of 
development  represented  the  various  and  perfect  types 
of  structure  known  as  the  Protozoa,  Coelenterata,  Echi- 
nozoa,  Annulosa,  and  Mollusca.  Yon  Baer's  researches 
disproved  this  theory,  and  showed  that  a  common  point 
of  divergence  was  reached  in  the  developmental  process, 
and  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  type  of  struc- 
ture to  which  the  ovum  belonged  were  immediately 
thereafter  exhibited — ^these  features  continuing  to  grow 
more  and  more  specialised  until  the  perfect  form  was 
finally  evolved.  In  the  reproductive  process  of  Gre- 
garina,  the  principal  points  in  the  development  of  the 
animal  ovum  may  be  conveniently  studied.  Two  Gre- 
garinse  come  together  and  coalesce — or  one  individu&l 
may  be  observed  in  itself  to  exhibit  the  changes  about 
to  be  described — ^the  united  Gregarinae,  or  the  single 
individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  next  form  a  spherical 
or  rounded  mass,  which  soon  developes  around  it 
a  thickened  structureless  envelope  or  '*cyst"  The 
^'nucleus"  then  disappears,  and  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  undergo  division  and  segmentation,  until  the  in- 
terior of  the  sphere  is  seen  to  be  filled  by  a  mass 
of  curious  spindle-shaped  bodies,  to  which  the  term 
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''pseudonavicellfla"  is  applied  (Fig.  1,  h,  c).  The 
next  stage  consists  in  the  ruptoie  of  the  cyst,  the 
''pseudonavicellffi"  (Fig.  1,  d)  escaping  into  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  and  requiiing  but  little  further 
change  to  make  them  resemble  the  Gregarina  or  parent 
organism  £rom  which  they  sprang. 

Class  II.  Khizofoda. — The  Bhizopoda,  or  ''root- 
footed  "  Protozoa,  are  defined  as  Protozoa  "  capable  of 
emitting  extensile  and  retractile  prolongations  of  their 
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Fig.  L  MOBPBOLOOT  AlfD  DXTBLOPnilT  OF  OBBQARITflDA. 

a  a.  Adult  OrtgarincB  ;  h,  encyited  condition  of  GrtgaHna,  showing  psendo- 
naylcellBB  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst;  c,  more  advanced  stage 
of  h,  the  septum  having  disappeared ;  d,  free  psendonavicell»,  the  lower 
flgnre  presenting  an  amoebifonn  appearance. 

body-substance  "  (Allman).  Of  this  class  the  Anueba 
(Fig.  2,  a,  b)  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  example. 
This  animalcule  is  found  amid  the  duckweed,  which, 
during  the  summer  months,  fringes  every  stagnant  pool 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  amoibe,  change, 
in  allusion  to  a  peculiar  feature  in  its  organisation,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  constantly  alters  its  shape  (Fig.  2,  &), 
the  soft  protoplasmic  body  being  thrown  into  every 
conceivable  form.  The  "  pseudopodia,"  or  "  false  feet," 
furnish  a  definite  feature  of  the  group.  These  consist 
of  variously-shaped  processes,  formed  by  the  extension 
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of  the  outer  sarcode  of  the  body.  They  appear  to  be 
prodnced  spontaneously,  and  from  any  part  of  the 
body-margin;  their  evident  function  is  to  act  as  pre- 
hensile organs,  for  giasping  particles  of  nutrient  matter, 
but  they,  in  many  cases,  constitute  locomotive  organs 
also. 

The  processes  of  life  in  Amoeba  are  exceedingly  simple, 
and  may  be  well  observed  by  feeding  the  animalcule  on 


Fig.  2.  Rhizopoda. 

a,  Aviaiba  radioaOf  showing  pseadopodia,  nucleus,  contractile  vesicle,  and 
food-vacQoles  ;  b,  Anueba  diffiueju,  in  varioas  stages  of  contraction. 

coloured  substances,  such  as  indigo  or  carmine,  in  a  fine 
state  of  division, — ^a  plan  pursued  by  Ehrenberg  in  his 
researches  on  the  Infusoria.  A  piece  of  this  coloured 
**  food"  may  be  seen  to  approach  the  Amoeba,  when, 
at  once,  it  extends  towards  the  particle  two  of  the 
<<  pseudopodia,"  with  these  it  encloses  the  little  mass  of 
nutriment,  the  pseudopodia  melt  into  one  another  at 
their  extremities,  and  finally  the  morsel  is  seen  to  be 
deposited,  or  rather  engulfed,  within  the  body  of  the  * 
creature.  The  entire  process  of  prehension  and 
deglutition,  if  we  may  use  the  tenn^  in  the  Amcnba, 
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has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  thrusting  of  a 
solid  substance,  such  as  a  stone,  into  the  heart  of  a 
mass  of  soft  matter,  such  as  clay.  Whilst  retained 
within  the  body  of  the  creature,  the  nutritive  portion 
of  the  food  will  be  extracted  by  some  process  analogous 
to  digestion,  and  the  effete,  or  indigestible  portion,  cast 
out,  by  a  simple  reversion  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  taken  in. 

Anatomically  viewed,  several  structures  of  importance 
are  to  be  noticed  in  the  Amoeba  A  nucleus  (Fig.  2,  a), 
similar  in  all  essential  points  to  that  observed  in  Gre- 
garina,  is  firstly  seen ;  and,  with  this  primary  centre, 
several  other  nuclei  may  be  associated,  the  function  of 
each  being  to  subserve,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the 
reproductive  process.  A  second  structure  is  noticed  in 
a  clear  spot  or  space,  formed  by  a  small  cavity,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  in  the  body  of  the  animalcule  appears  to 
be  undefined.  From  the  fact  that  this  space  is  observed 
to  expand  and  contract,  with  a  regular  and  defined 
motion,  it  has  received  the  name  of  ''contractile  vesicle" 
(Fig.  2,  a).  It  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  circula- 
tory organ  or  heart,  serving  to  distribute  throughout 
the  body  the  nutritive  fluid  derived  from  digestion,  or, 
as  has  been  supposed,  simply  fluid,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  Around  the  little  food-partides, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  variously  deposited  through- 
out the  body,  clear  spaces,  known  as  ''vacuoles,"  are 
seen  to  form.  The  formation  of  these  vacuoles  is,  in 
all  probability,  connected  with  the  solution  and  digestion 
of  the  food.   Ko  nervous  system,  or  analogous  structures, 
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have  been  observed  in  the  Amceba,  the  low  organiBation 
of  the  creatnre  preclading  the  idea  of  the  exiatence  of 
at  least  any  defined  organs  pertaining  to  the  fanction  of 
relation.  That  the  Ain<eba  and  its  allies  possess  certain 
relations  with  the  external  world  is  indbpntable,  bat 
these  relations  are  to  be  regarded  aa  connected  rather 
with  &  general  sensibility  than  with  any  defined  or 
specialised  sensations.  Beproduction  may  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways,  among  which  tiie  most  familiar 
are  those,  firstly,  by  simple  fosion  or  division  of  the 
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body- substance,  each  part  becoming  a  distinct  end 
separate  organism ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  process  exhibit- 
ing all  the  stages,  simUar  to  those  observed  in  the  repro- 
duction of  Gregarina. 

The  Rhizopoda  are  divided  into  three  orders,  the 
fiiat  of  which,  that  of  the  (a)  Amtebea,  is  represented  by 
the  Amceba  (Fig.  2,  a,  ft),  and  by  Diffi-ugia  (Pig.  3,  b), 
the  body  in  this  latter  form  being  contained  within  a 
stiffened  case  or  membrane,  formed  by  the  deposition 
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in  the  sarcode  of  particles  of  sand  and  other  material. 
From  the  single  aperture,  situated  at  what  may  he  re- 
garded as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  creature,  the 
pseudopodia  are  protruded,  as  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  Adinqphrys  Sol,  or  "sun-ani- 
malcule "  (Fig.  3,  a),  also  exemplifies  this  order. 

(b)  Order  Foraminifera, — K  we  suppose  an  Amoeha 
to  he  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting  an  ex- 
ternal shell  composed  of  carhonate  of  lime,  and  that 
through  holes  (Faramina)  in  the  shell  the  "  pseudo- 
podia" could  he  protruded,  we  will  acquire  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  morphology  and  relations  of  the  present 
group.  The  sarcode  of  which  the  hodies  of  the  Fora- 
minifera are  composed,  differs  in  certain  respects  from 
that  found  in  the  Amoeha  and  its  allies.  In  the  pre- 
sent division  the  protoplasm  is  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  possesses  considerahle  elastic  and  contractile 
properties,  whilst  through  its  suhstance  a  cyclosis,  or 
circulation  of  the  included  particles  or  granules  appears 
to  he  incessantly  carried  on.  The  pseudopodia  are, 
further,  of  greater  relative  length  than  in  other  Ehizo- 
poda,  the  free  extremities  of  these  organs  in  many 
cases  uniting  to  form  a  reticulated  or  network  struc- 
ture. 

The  shells  exhihit  in  many  instances  great  heauty 
of  structure  and  design,  the  geometrical  regularity  of 
form  heing  at  once  remarkahle  and  striking.  So 
far  as  intimate  structure  is  concerned,  the  shells  or 
"  tests  "  of  Foraminifera  consist,  in  the  rmsgority  of  in- 
stances, of  carhonate  of  lime,  hut  in  other  cases  the 
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"  test "  may  be  merely  aienaceons  or  membranous,  con- 
sisting  of  partdclea  of  sand  imbedded  in  a  membTanons 
envelope. 

Two  types  of  conformation  are  found  in  the  Fora- 
minifetoiiB  ahella.  In  tbe  fiist  type  the  shell  consists 
of  bnt  a  angle  chamber,  the  shell  being  thus  simple, 
■ad  tbe  diviaion  known  as  the  Monothalamoui,  or 
"  alDgle-chambered  "    Foraminifera.      In    tbe   Pdy- 


Fig.  4.  PoauinnRR*  ahd  Rxdidi 

lAi ;  ft,  Polj/rlwndia  critpa,  irlth  pHQ 
SanmburgOi,  s  BuUoluiUL 

thdlamia,  or  "  many-cbambered,"  Foraminifera,  forming 
tbe  second  diviaion,  the  ahell  is  compoond,  and  consists 
of  a  seiicfl  of  chambers  arranged  spirally  or  otherwise, 
and  communicating  with  each  other.  Tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  Folythalamia  takes  place  by  a  process 
analogous  to  gemmation  or  badding,  the  organism  in 
ite  earlier  stages  consisting  of  a  simple  and  single  seg- 
ment, the  succeeding  chsmbers  and  segments  being 
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developed  in  various  axes  from  this  primaiy  mass,  to 
form  the  compound  organism.  The  Lagena^  or  ^  flask- 
animalcule"  (Fig.  4,  a\  may  be  cited  as  representing  the 
Monothalamia,  whilst  the  PolystompJla  (Fig.  4,  h)  pre- 
sents a  typical  example  of  the  Poly thalamia ;  the 
pseudopodia,  in  the  former  instance,  being  protruded 
from  the  single  anterior  aperture  of  the  shell,  whilst, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  foramina  perforate  the  walls 
generally  of  the  divisions  or  chambers  of  the  shell 

Order  (c)  Radiolaria, — The  Eadiolaria  differ  from 
the  members  of  the  previous  division,  in  that  their 
shells  are  composed  of  siliceous  or  flinty  matter,  in- 
stead of  lime,  as  in  the  foregoing  group.  The  pseudo- 
podia  of  the  Eadiolaria,  in  addition,  appear  to  be  modi- 
fied in  form  and  construction,  these  organs  presenting  a 
stiff  and  rayed  conformation,  and  being  in  many  cases 
supported  on  siliceous  spines.  The  Podocyrtia  (Fig.  4,  c) 
represents  the  present  order,  the  relations  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  investigated.  Viewed 
distributionally,  and  in  the  twofold  aspect  of  space 
and  time,  the  Foraminifera  and  Eadiolaria  present  for 
consideration  many  features  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. Eecent  deep-sea  explorations  show  that  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  is  very  generally  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  Foraminiferous  shells,  containing  living  organ- 
isms. This  fact  serves  to  correct  the  generally-re- 
ceived notion  that  life  could  not  exist  in  such  great 
depths  of  water,  and  further  tends  to  confirm,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  geological  history  of  these 
forms ;  since  the  cretaceous  rocks  and  chalk  forma- 
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tions  of  our  globe  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Foiaminiferous  shells,  which,  must  have  formed,  ac- 
cording to  geological  interpretation,  a  layer  of  great 
thickness  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean,  this  layer 
being  deposited,  in  past  ages,  exactly  as  we  find  the 
oceanic  ooze  of  Foraminiferous  organisms  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  present  day.  Whilst  the  Foraminifera 
seem  to  exist  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
Sadiolaria  appear  to  live  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  shells  of  these  latter  forms  falling  in  turn  to  the 
lower  depths,  to  mingle  with  the  remains  of  their 
nearly-related  allies.  Of  ancient  forms,  the  most 
familiar  is  the  Numulite,  so  named  from  its  coin-like 
appearance ;  and  the  *Eozocn  Ganadense,  found  in  the 
Laarentian  rocks  of  Canada,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  of  fossil  organisms,  is  believed  to  be  a  Forami- 
nifer,  possessing  evident  relations  with  certain  living 
and  existing  forms. 

Class  HI.  Sponoida. — ^If  a  living  Sponge  be  examined, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  coated  externally,  and  lined  inter- 
nally, with  the  soft  glairy  flesh  or  sarcode  of  which  the 
bodies  of  the  Protozoa  are  composed.  The  Sponge, 
familiarly  known  as  such,  is  thus  merely  the  fibrous 
framework,  or  skeleton,  which  served  to  support  the  soft 
sarcodic  and  living  matter.  Morphologically  viewed, 
a  Sponge  may  be  considered  as  a  "  massing  together  of 
Amceba-like  animals,''  the  Amoeba-like  particles  each 
containing  a  nucleus,  and  being  united  together  to  form 
**a  continuous  lamellar  membrane."  The  skeleton  or 
framework  of  the  Sponge  consists  of  two  distinct  ele- 
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mentSy  the  relation  of  the  two  being,  however,  apparent 
on  close  examination  only.  The  first  element  is  represent- 
ed by  the  fibrous  substance  familiarly  known  as  Sponge, 
which  is  composed  of  ''  keratode,"  a  substance  closely 
resembling  horn  in  composition.  The  second  element 
consists  of  '^spicula,"  or  needle-like  bodies  of  flint  or 
lime,  serving,  by  their  interlacing,  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
port the  fibrous  framework.  These  spicula  present  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  are  represented 
in  Fig.  5  (a,  b,  e,  d,  e).    In  several  living  Sponges,  but 


Fig.  5.  BnoDUL  or  Sfohob. 

a,  b,  e,  Siliceous  spicnla  of  Haliehondrfa ;  d,  Spicnlnm  of  SpongVia  ; 
e,  Trimdiate  calcareons  spicula  of  Onmtia. 

principally  in  extinct  and  fossil  forms,  the  fibrous 
framework  gives  place  to,  and  is  represented  by,  a  cal- 
careous or  siliceous  skeleton,  the  conformation  of  which, 
in  fossil  specimens,  can  frequently  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy. 

Sponges,  for  a  lengthened  period,  were  regarded  as 
vegetables,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  date  that  the 
true  animal  nature  of  these  organisms  has  been  definitely 
ascertained.  The  chief  point  to  which  attention  has 
been  directed  in  the  examination  of  the  Sponges,  is  the 
series  of  phenomena  to  which  the  collective  term  of 
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'' drcnlaiioii  in  the  Sponge/'  has  been  given.  On 
examining  any  ordinary  Sponge,  two  sets  or  kinds  of 
apertures  can  readily  be  distingmshed ;  a  series  of  laiger 
apertures,  comparatively  few  in  number,  as  compared 
with  the  second  series  of  minute  holes,  which  stud 
over  every  part  of  the  Sponge.  To  the  laiger  apertures 
the  term  "  oscula"  is  applied,  whilst  the  smaller  holes 
are  known  as  **  pores."  It  is  important  to  diBtinguish 
between  these  apertures,  as  the  functions  of  each,  in  the 


Fig.  6.  DiAQBAMMATio  Sbctiov  or  Fbesh-Watxb  Sfoitox  {Spongilla), 

(after  Hoxley). 

a  Oy  Saperflcial  layer ;  5  h.  Pores ;  e  e,  dilated  ohambers ;  d,  an 
oaenliun ;  c,  deeper  sabetance  of  Bpongei  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direetUm  of  the  ennents. 

phenomena  about  to  be  described,  differ  most  materially. 
On  viewing  a  living  Sponge  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  constant  circulation  of  water  is  perceived  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  organism.  The  course  of  the  circula- 
tion is  as  follows : — ^By  the  smaller  apertures  or  pores 
(Fig.  6,  b  b)  water  Ib  being  constantly  inhaled,  whilst 
from  the  larger  apertures  or  "  oscula"  (Fig.  6,  d[)  cur- 
rents are  as  incessantly  being  exhaled.  The  pores  are 
thus  ^'inhalent,"  or  afferent  orifices,  the  oscula  being 
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exhalent,  or  efferent  apertures.  The  water  admitted  by 
the  pores  permeates  the  entire  system,  being  conveyed 
throughout  the  organism  by  the  intercellular  and 
branching  canals  which  ramify  within  the  Sponge. 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  force  for  carrying  on  the 
circulatory  movements  is  supplied,  consists  in  collec* 
tions  of  vibratile  cilia,  or  small  eyelash-like  filaments 
(Fig.  6,  c  c),  contained  in  circular  chambers  excavated 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canals  of  the  deeper  sub- 
stance (Fig.  6,  e)  of  the  Sponge.  By  the  constant  action 
in  one  direction  of  those  filaments — namely,  towards 
the  oscula — the  water  is  driven  fit)m  the  pores  in  the 
direction  of  the  excurrent  system  of  canals,  which  ter- 
minate in  oscula ;  and  by  the  same  movement  fresh 
water  is  as  incessantly  drawn  in  through  the  pores. 
Nutrient  material  is  thus  conveyed  through  the  entire 
system,  and  the  effete  matter  is  thus  also  excreted,  this 
latter  phase,  and  indeed  the  entire  series  of  actions, 
subserving  in  a  manner  the  function  of  respiration,  or 
of  a  nearly  analogous  process. 

The  morphological  relations  of  the  vibratile  cilia  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  these  filaments 
appear  to  consist  of  the  lash-like  appendages  of  the 
individual  sponge  particles,  or  Amoeba-like  masses, 
which  thus  unite  together  in  definite  series  to  form  the 
circulatory  apparatus  To  a  certain  extent  the  circula- 
tory action  appears  to  be  a  voluntary  one,  the  oscula 
being  closed  at  the  will  of  the  organism,  whilst  the 
pores  are  to  a  greater  degree  still  under  the  control  of 
the  animaL 
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Bepiodaction  in  Sponges  may  take  place  (a)  asexuallyy 
by  the  development  during  the  winter  season  of  seeds 
or  ^'  gemmules,"  containing  a  mass  of  sponge-particles, 
which  in  the  spring  time  are  liberated  from  the  seed,  and 
develop  into  the  adult  SpongiUa ;  or  small  ciliated  re- 
productive bodies,  or  "  spores,"  may  be  discharged  from 
the  oscula  with  the  currents  of  effete  water,  these  par- 
ticles leading  for  a  time  a  free  and  independent  exist- 
ence, and  then  finally  rooting  themselves  to  some  fixed 
object^  and  developing  the  sponge-like  form  and  struc- 
ture ;  or,  we  may  have  a  (6)  sexual  mode  of  reproduction, 
in  which  certain  sponge-particles  develop  by  the  aid 
of  other  particles  into  ova,  these  ova  becoming  segmented 
as  before,  and  giving  rise  to  ciliated  masses,  which 
finally  grow  into  Sponges,  resembling  those  from  which 
they  originated.  Exhibiting  thus  a  complex  structure, 
and  showing  decided  afi&nities  to  the  animal  series. 
Sponges  have  rightly  been  classed  with  that  division  of 
organic  beings.  "  Now  that  we  know,"  says  Huxley, 
"  the  whole  cycle  of  the  life  of  the  Sponges,  and  the 
characters  which  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  common 
to  the  whole  of  this  important  cmd  remarkable  class, 
I  do  not  think  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
organisation  or  the  functions  of  plants,  will  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  the  Sponffida  have  the  slightest  real 
affinity  with  any  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

Class  IV.  Infusoria. — ^The  Infuaoria  present  us  with 
an  advance  on  the  ordinary  Frotozoic  structure  of  the 
preceding  groups.  The  specialisation  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  body-wall  to  form  a  mouth,  the  consolidation 
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of  the  body-substance  geneiallyy  and  the  increased  dis- 
tinction of  even  the  elementaiy  organs  found  in  these 
animals^  form  characteristic  points  in  the  advanced 
organisation  of  the  group.  The  special  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  class  is  the  incapability  of  these  forms 
to  emit  '' pseudopodia,"  together  with  the  universal 
possession  by  them  of  vibratile  cilia  or  filaments,  per- 
forming a  locomotive  function,  and  aiding  in  the  nutri- 
tive process  also. 

The  term  Infusoria  originates  in  the  fact  that  these 
animalcules  are  ordinarily  found  wherever  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay  is  present,  and  notably  in 
infimofia  of  vegetable  cmd  animal  substances.  Thus  an 
infusion  of  hay,  of  tea,  of  leaves,  or  other  vegetable 
matter  being  made,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time,  will,  on  examination,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  found  to  teem  with  living 
forms,  of  which  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic 
are  the  animalcules  included  in  the  present  class.  To 
this  phenomenon  the  older  philosophers  gave  the  name 
of  ''spontaneous  generation,"  a  doctrine  revived  in 
modem  days  under  the  term  "  Heterogeny ;"  and  the 
main  element  in  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  implied 
in  the  belief  that  the  animalcules  in  the  infusion  were 
produced  spontaneously  from  the  fluid,  or  without  the 
existence  of  parent-germs  or  organisms.  The  opposers 
of  this  view,  scientificaUy  known  as  "  panspermists," 
seek  in  the  air,  and  in  the  substances  mechanically 
suspended  in  and  conveyed  by  that  medium,  the  true 
explanation  of  the  production  of  Infusorial  animalcules 
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in  oiganic  infusions.  Becent  researches  would  seem  to 
afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this  latter  and  more 
feasible  theory,  which  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  the 
additional  merit  of  at  least  endeavouring  to  satisfactorily 
and  sensibly  account  for  the  production  of  these  forms. 
Modifications  of  this  broad  theory  are  continually  being 
brought  forward,  but,  in  the  main,  the  grounds  of  belief 
rest  on  the  supposition  that  the  germs  or  seeds  of  living 
bodies  are  carried  by  the  air,  and  that  these  germs, 
finding  a  suitable  medium  in  the  decaying  infusion, 
there  develop  the  forms  of  life  of  which  they  are  the 
embryos.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  production 
and  conservation  of  living  matter  have  yet  to  be  fully 
investigated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
so-called  ''germ-theory,"  we  have  the  foreshadowing, 
in  hypothesis,  of  what  after-research  will  prove  to  be 
established  fact. 

The  general  morphology  of  the  class  may  best  be 
studied  by  the  examination  of  a  typical  form,  such  as 
that  of  Paramoedum^  familiarly  known  as  the  ''  slipper 
animalcule,"  and  of  which  a  diagrammatic  representa- 
tion is  seen  at  Fig.  7,  A.  The  body  is  somewhat  of 
oval  shape,  the  margin  being  formed  by  a  structureless 
but  firm  membrane  (cuticle),  the  outer  edge  of  which 
is  Mnged  with  the  delicate  vibratile  filaments  to  which 
the  term  "cilia"  is  applied.  Within  the  "cuticle," 
the  body-substance  exhibits  a  firm  layer  of  structure,  to 
which  the  term  "  cortical  layer  "  has  been  given,  whilst 
this  encloses  in  turn  the  central  and  softer  sarcode. 
Three  layers  of  substance  are  thus  distinguished  in  the 
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structure  and  tissaes  of  the  body.  At  one  point  (o) 
the  moutli  u  seen,  and  from  thie,  fonned,  as  it  were, 
by  an  involution  of  the  external  bonndaiy-membrane, 
we  have  continued  a  tube-like  canal,  reprosenting  an 
oeaophagos  or  gullet,  but  whidi  gradually  and  shortly 
merges  in  one  with,  and  becomes  lost  in,  the  general 


Fig.  7.  UoBPHoLoaT  or  IirrusoniA. 
A,  DU^niD  of  PoranuKfwn :  a,  mcnith,  coDtloned  Into  the  nidlnientary 
gnllet ;  n,  nuslsni,  wlUi  Dncleolu* :  c  e,  eontnctUe  thIcIci,  ahowlDg 
ndiiUng  proc«BHa.  B,  Oroop  of  VorliceSce :  a  a,  tdult  VortinlliB ; 
t,  u  uimtlcule  imdeigolrig  Ut«nl  eiteugtoii :  c.  tartfacr  utiee  of 
b,  Iwa  bsuU  b*fng  boma  on  tha  luna  itilk ;  d^  dfltachad  cnp,  irlth 
p«t«lar  cilU ;  e,  Vortlcells  contmctwl  an  ila  (talk. 

and  central  protoplasm  of  the  body.  Differentiation 
has  proceeded  thus  &i,  a  mouth  and  rudimentary  gullet 
being  specialised,  but  here  the  process  stops  short,  the 
specialisation  reaching  in  the  present  instance  no  higher 
grade  of  dcTelopment.  The  "  cortical  layer  "  contains 
the  only  remaining  structures  which  merit  our  atten- 
tion.   The  first  of  theee  ia  constituted  by  the  nucleus 
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(n)y  which  may  have  a  nudeolns  attached  to  its  ex- 
ternal BfaarSace.   The  nncleus,  and  its  attached  nucleolus, 
appear  in   the  Infusoria  to  be  intimately  connected 
withy  if  not  essentially  to  represent,  the  reproductive 
system.     The  second  organ  consists  of  the  "  contractile 
vesicles"  {c  c),  which,  as  in  the  Amoeba,  perform  the 
office  of  circulatory  organs ;  the  "  vesicles "  of  the  In- 
fusoria^  however,  exhibiting  what  must  be  considered 
an  advance  on  the  structure  of  those  of  the  Amoeba, 
in  that,  fix>m  the  ''vesicles"  in  the  Infusoria,  certain 
radiating  tubes  or  vessels  are  occasionally  seen  to  pro- 
ceed.     If  the  existence  of  these  vessels — and  their 
existence  is  generally  admitted — be  admitted,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  represent  a 
mdimentary  circulatory  apparatus,  and  correspond  in 
function,  or  are  analogous  to  the  blood-vessels  of  higher 
forms.     The  clear  spaces  or  ''vacuoles,"  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  food-particles  which  are  under- 
going solution,  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    Ehrenberg,  the  great  Grerman  microscopist,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  these  creatures,  fed  these 
animalcules  on  coloured  foods,  as  we  have  previousl) 
described ;    and   observing    that    the    food-particles, 
after  passing  through  the  gullet^  were  deposited  in 
various  situations  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
body,  he  concluded,  from  seeing  the  "  vacuole  "  around 
each  food-particle,  that  the  little  masses  of  nutriment 
represented  so  many  distinct  stomachs.      From  this 
supposed  structure  he  gave  to  the  Infusoria  the  name 
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*^  Polygastrica,"  or  ''  many-stomached/'  animalcules.  As 
now  known,  the  *'  stomachs  "  of  Ehrenberg  are  merely 
the  "  vacuoles  "  or  spaces  which  indefinitely,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  position  or  relation  of  parts,  form 
around  the  particles  of  nutriment  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  the  body.  A  brightly-coloured  particle, 
generally  of  a  red  colour,  occurs  in  almost  all  Infusoria. 
It  is  termed  the  pigment  spot,  but  its  function  is  quite 
undetermined.  Locomotion  in  the  Infusoria  is  effected 
by  the  vibratile  cilia,  the  currents  created  by  these 
filaments  also  serving  to  attract  particles  of  food  to- 
wards the  oral  aperture. 

Eeproduction  may  take  place  in  the  Infusoria  in 
one  or  other  of  three  distinct  modes.  The  first  of 
these  processes  is  by  (a)  simple  fission,  an  animalcule 
being  seen  to  divide  into  two  parts,  each  part  swimming 
away  freely,  to  develop  ciHa,  and  start  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent organism.  Thus,  in  Yorticella,  a  stalked  In- 
fusorian  (Fig.  7,  B),  the  bell-shaped  calyx  is  seen  at  6 
to  extend  itself  laterally,  this  process  continuing  until, 
as  seen  at  c,  we  have  two  cups  borne  on  the  one  stalk, 
the  primary  cup  having  become  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Soon  one  or  both  of  these  newly-developed 
forms  become  detached,  and  fresh  cilia  are  developed 
on  the  inferior  or  stalk  extremity  of  the  bell-shaped 
disc,  the  cup  now  swimming  freely  about  in  the  sur- 
rounding water  (d).  After  continuing  in  this  inde- 
pendent and  unattached  condition  for  a  certain  peiiod,"" 
the  detached  cup  fixes  itself  to  some  object,  and,  with 
the  development  of  a  stalk  from  the  point  of  attach- 
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menty  the  adult  and  perfect  form  of  the  organism  (a  a) 
18  again  assumed.  In  the  second  process  {b\  hj  ^*  gem- 
motion"  or  ^* budding,**  a  bud  is  produced  from  near 
the  attached  extremity  of  such  a  form  as  Yorticella, 
this  bud  becoming  quickly  provided  with  cilia,  and 
detaching  itself,  swims  in  the  water  as  a  &ee  organism, 
to  attach  itself  in  time,  and  to  develop  a  stalk,  as  in 
the  fissiparous  mode  of  reproduction.  In  the  third  and 
last  form  of  the  reproductive  process  (c),  by  "  sexual 
multiplication^  ova  are  produced  through  the  agency 
of  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  the  former  being  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  ovary  or  female  element,  the 
latter  representing  the  testes  or  male  reproductive 
organ.  The  altered  nucleus  enlarges,  becomes  rounded, 
undergoes  segmentation,  ruptures,  and  gives  origin  to 
ciliated  germs,  which  ultimately  develop  into  true  and 
adult  Infusorial  forms. 

Classification, — The  Infusoria  are  divided  by  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  cilia  into  three  orders : — 
Order  1.  Ciliata. — ^Ex.  Vorticella,  Paramcedum,  etc. 
Order  2.  FlageUata, — ^Ex.  Peranema, 
Order  3.  Suctoria, — ^Ex.  Acineta, 

Order  1.  Ciliata. — The  Ciliate  Infusorians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
disposition  of  cilia  generally  over  the  body.  Of  this 
group,  ParamcBcium  (Fig.  7,  A),  Vorticdla  (Fig.  7,  B), 
'and  Stentor,  or  trumpet  animalcule  (Fig,  8,  a),  and 
Vaginicola  (Fig.  8,  c),  may  be  cited  as  typical  repre- 
sentatives. 
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VorticeBa  lepres^te  the  fixed  Infdsoiia,  the  bod; 
is  this  form  coiuLBtdng  of  a  bell-ahaped  calyx,  which 
is  supported  on  a  contractile  atom.  The  animal,  when 
alarmed,  hae  the  power  of  coiling  itself  on  its  atalk 
(Fig.  7,  e),  a  movemont  effected  hj  the  agency  of  a 


Food-putielM,  nnclena, 
■  FligsUtU  InfnKnUn  ;  t,  VefiHfala 
lorial  Inftuorlui. 

mnacular  or  contractile  fibre,  with  which  the  stem  is 
famished.  The  edge  of  the  disc  is  seen  to  be  fringed 
with  cilia.  In  the  caee  of  Stentar,  the  animal  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  detaching  itself  from  the  object  to 
which  it  ia  fixed,  and  of  again  fixing  itself  at  wilL 
In  Voffinicola  ia  represented  a  fixed  form,  enclosed 
in  a  membranous  sheath,  &om  which  the  technical 
name  of  the  creature  is  derived,  and  into  which  the 
animal  can  retract  itself  at  will. 

Older  2.  Flagellata, — The  members  of  this  group 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  "  flagella,"  or  lash- 
like appendages,  by  which  locomotion  ia  effected ;  cilia, 
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iu  some  instances,  being  found  present  in  addition  to 
these  ''jQagella."  Peran&ma  (Fig.  8^  6)  will  serve  to 
Ulnstrate  this  order. 

Order  3.  Suctaria. — The  forms  incladed  within  this 
division  are  of  somewhat  undetermined  nature,  their 
relations  to  the  preceding  groups  being  as  yet  indefi- 
nite. The  Acineta  (Fig.  8,  d)  may  be  selected  as  re- 
presenting the  group,  the  members  of  which  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  possession. — as  implied  by  the  term 
Suctoria— of  suctorial  tubes,  these  supplying  the  place 
of  the  cilia,  which  in  the  present  instance  are  wanting. 
By  some  observers  Acineta  is  considered  to  be  but. a 
transitionary  stage  in  the  development  of  Yorticella. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Flagellate  Infusoria  is  the 
NoetUuca  miliaria  (Fig.  9),  to  the  agency  of  which  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea  is  said  to 
be  in  great  measure  due.  Each 
movement  of  the  vessel  in  the 
dark    causes  a  strange  phospho-  Fig.  9. 

rescent  gleam  to  appear  on  the  nootiluca  mhjabm. 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  even  the  gentlest  ripplo 
caused  by  a  passing  breeze,  may  send  the  same  strange 
luminosity  shooting  athwart  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  strange  property  is  said 
to  reside  in  some  electrical  or  analogous  force,  excited, 
as  we  know  it  is  in  the  higher  forms,  by  and  through 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  system. 
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Classification  of  Protozoa. 
Class  I.  Grbgarinida.  Ex.  Gregarina. 
Class  II.  Ehizofoda. 

.  « 

Order  (a)  Amoebea,    Ex.  Amceba. 

Order  (b)  Faraminifera.    Ex.  Polystomdla, 

Order  (c)  Eadidaria,    Ex.  Podocyriia. 

Class  III.  Sponoida.    Ex.  SpongtUcu 

Class  IV.  Infusoria. 

Order  (a)  CUiatcu  Ex.  Paramoecium, 
Order  (b)  Flagdlaia.  Ex.  Peranema. 
Order  (c)  Suctoria.    Ex.  Acineta, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

C(ELENTSBATA. 

General  Characters — Classificatioii — Characters  of  the  Hydrozoa 

— ^Orders  of  Hydrozoa. 

Thb  Ccdenterata  present  a  marked  advance  on  Pro- 
tozoic  stmcture,  and  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
kingdom  leads  us  to  deal  with  increased  speciaUsation 
both  of  organs  and  tissues.  The  Gcelenterate  animals 
represent  the  Radiate  division  of  the  older  naturalists  ; 
bat  from  the  limits  of  the  newer  division,  many  forms, 
classified  under  the  Eadiate  type,  have 'been  removed 
and  placed  in  another  sub-kingdom  of  recent  construc- 
tion— ^the  Echinozoa* 

The  term  Coelenterata  is  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  special  feature  in  the  morphology  of  the  group, 
the  signification  of  the  name  implying  that,  as  in  the 
higher  division  of  the  order,  the  digestive  sac  and 
general  cavity  of  the  body  are  in  free  communication 
with  each  other.  A  definite  "  somatic,"  or  body-cavity 
always  exists,  the  symmetiy  being  typicaUy  of  the 
radial  kind,  united  with  bilaterahsm.  The  body-tissues 
of  the  Coelenterata  consist  fundamentally  of  two  layers 
or  membranes,  the  primitive  simplicity  of  which  may, 
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however,  become  more  highly  specialiBed,  mascalar 
fibres  being  differentiated  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
group.  To  the  outer  or  more  external  of  these  mem- 
branes, the  term  ''ectoderm"  is  applied,  the  inner 
lajer  being  named  the  "endoderm"  (Fig.  10,  1,  c  d). 


Fig.  10.  MOBFHOLOOT  OF  COELXHTKBATA. 

Vertical  section  of  Hydrofoon.  a»  month ;  b,  tentacles ;  e,  endoderm  ; 
d,  ectoderm.  8.  Vertical  section  of  Actinozoon  (the  letters  refer  to 
the  corresponding  parts  in  each  flgore) ;  s,  stomach-sac.  8.  TiansTerse 
section  of  Hydrosoon.  4.  Transverse  section  of  Actinosoon ;  m,  mes- 
entery. 

The  vibratile  filaments,  known  as  "  cilia,"  are  found  on 
both  ectoderm  and  endoderm — the  former  being  most 
generally  furnished  with  these  organs.  In  the  majority 
of  Coelenterata  forms,  numerous  smaU  vesicles,  termed 
*'  cnidee,"  or  "  thread-cells,"  exist ;  the  function  of 
these  bodies  is  undoubtedly  that  of  offensive  organs, 
serving  to  aid  the  prehensile  apparatus  in  the  capture 
of  prey ;  the  stinging,  or  urfcicating  powers  of  many 
Ccalenterata  being  due  to  the  presence  of  these  "cnid»." 
No  defined  vascular  system  exists  in  the  Coelenterata ; 
and  in  a  few  of  the  higher  forms  only  can  a  rudiment- 
ary nervous  system  be  discerned. 

In  habits  the  Coelenterata  are  aquatic,  the  great 
majority  of  these  animals  inhabiting  the  ocean. 
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Classification, — The  Coelenterata  aie  divided  into 
two  classes : — 

Class   L — Htdrozoa. 

Class  11. — ^ACTINOZOA. 

The  chief  distinctive  feature  between  these  divisions 
is  found  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  stomach-sac 
by  the  Actinozoa,  and  in  its  absence  in  the  Hydrozoa. 
A  vertical  section  of  the  body  of  a  Hydrozoon,  as 
depicted  in  Figure  10,  1,  shows  a  simple  body-cavity, 
the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  the  double  mem- 
brane before  mentioned.  A  similar  section  of  an 
Actinozoon,  however  (Fig.  10,  2),  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  a  distinct  stomach-sac  («),  differentiated  from 
the  waUs  of  the  body,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
series  of  radiating  membranous  plates,  termed  'Ma- 
mellse,"  or  "  mesenteries,"  to  the  faces  of  which  ,the 
reproductive  organs  are  attached.  In  the  Hydrozoa, 
on  the  contrary,  the  reproductive  organs  are  external. 
Transverse  sections  of  these  forms  exhibit  the  mor- 
phology of  each  in  still  plainer  manner.  In  such  a 
section  as  at  3,  the  body  of  the  Hydrozoon  appears  as 
a  simple  tube  ;  whilst  in  the  section  of  the  Actinozoon 
(4)  we  have  a  double  tube — ^the  outer  circle  correspond- 
ing to  the  section  of  the  body-wall,  whilst  the  inner 
and  contained  tube  {s)  represents  the  section  of  the 
stomach-sac  In  this  latter  section,  also,  the  radiating 
mesenteries  (m)  are  also  brought  into  view. 

Class  I.  Htdrozoa« — The  Hydrozoa  are  accordingly 
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defined  as  Coelenteiata,  in  which  a  digestive  sac  is  not 
specialised  from  the  walls  of  the  body-cavity.  The 
typical  animal   is  the  Hydra  (Fig.  11,   1,  2,  S),  a 


Fig.  11.  Htdbida 

1.  Hydra  vMdU,  attached  to  a  stem  of  duckweed ;  a  young  polype  la  aeen 
budding  ftom  the  aide  of  the  parent  organiam.  2.  Hydra  fiuca, 
the  long-anned  HydnL  8.  Bnlaiged  figure  of  Hydra  viridis,  showing 
tentacles,  ovum  {a),  and  spennatoioic  receptacles  {b  b). 

common  fi'esh- water  polype  of  minute  size,  and  which 
is  found  adhering  to  the  stems  of  duckweed  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  It  is  of  slender  cylindrical  form,  the 
mouth  being  situated  at  the  ''  distal,"  or  free  extremity 
of  the  body,  the  term  ''proximal"  being  applied  to 
the  attached  end  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  tentacles,  or  prehensile  organs,  which  may  be 
short  and  stunted,  or  of  a  considerable  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  examined.  In  the  long-aimed 
species  (Hydra  fiisea,  Fig.  11,  2),  the  tentacles  exceed 
greatly  the  length  of  the  body ;  whilst  in  the  Green 
Hydra  (Hydra  viridis^  Fig.  11,  1)  these  organs  are 
short  and  contracted.  By  means  of  the  tentacles,  the 
animalcules  and  minute  organisms  on  which  the  crea- 
ture feeds  are  encircled,  and  dragged   towards  the 
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cayity  of  the  mouth — a  fanction  in  the  perfonnance  of 
which  they  are  consideiably  aided  by  the  ''cnidaB/' 
or  "  thread-cellB  '*  (Fig.  12),  with  which  they  are  abun- 


Fig.  12.  CyiDiK  (after  Qosse). 

a.  Thread-cell  of  Hydra  fmlgariif  with  ecthomom  protraded ;  h,  thread- 
eell  of  CarcphylUa  SmUhii;  o,  thiead-eell  of  Ccrynaetia  AUmani; 
d,  thread-cell  of  WittHa  iteUata;  e,  thread-cell  of  Aoiinia  erassieomis. 

dantly  provided,  and  which  fonn  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  group.  Each  thread-cell  consists  of  a 
minute  oval  vesicle,  bounded  by  distinct  walls,  con- 
taining fluid,  and  having  coiled  up  in  its  interior  an 
attached  thread,  or  '' ecthoraeum.''  Under  pressure, 
or  when  subjected  to  irritation,  the  contained  fluid 
eecapes,  the  filament  or  '^  ecthorsBum "  being  project- 
ed towards  the  offending  body.  In  some  forms,  as 
exemplified  by  the  common  Hydra,  the  thread-cell  of 
whose  body  is  represented  at  a  (Fig.  12),  the  base  or 
attached  point  of  the  filament  is  armed  with  minute 
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spines ;  whilst  in  other  cases  (Fig.  12,  e)  the  thread 
itself  possesses  a  barhed  or  serrated  margin.  In  all 
probability  some  chemical  or  poisonous  action  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fluid  of  the  cnidsB,  whilst  the  threads 
may  form  the  means  for  its  introduction  within  the 
body  of  the  captured  prey. 

The  mouthy  as  we  have  seen,  leads  directly  into  the 
somatic  or  body-cavity,  which  subserves  in  this  in- 
stance the  function  of  a  digestive  sac.  The  effete 
products  of  digestion  are  expelled  by  the  mouth,  no 
distinct  anal  aperture  being  present 

Although  attached  to  fixed  objects  by  a  defined 
"  hydrorhiza,"  or  root,  the  Hydra  possesses  the  power  of 
detaching  itself  at  will,  and  of  again  fixing  itself  as 
before,  locomotion  being  effected  by  means  of  the 
tentacles,  aided  by  the  hydrorhiza  or  attached  disc, 
the  creature  progressing  by  a  series  of  leech-like  move- 
ments, applying  the  tentacles  and  disc  alternately  to  the 
surface  over  which  it  is  proceeding. 

The  last  feature  worthy  of  notice  in  the  economy  of 
the  Hydra  is  the  remarkable  power  it  possesses  of 
surviving  after  the  infliction  of  what  to  most  animals 
would  prove  fatal  injury.  Trembley  of  Geneva,  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  performed  many  experi- 
ments on  the  Hydra,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
animal's  reparative  powers;  and  he  found  that  an 
individual  polype  might  be  divided  vertically  or 
transversely,  without  at  all  inconveniencing  the  crea- 
ture, a  new  and  perfect  polype  being  developed  from 
each  portion  of  the  divided  body.    Even  when  turned 
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inside  out,  like  the  sleeve  of  a  coat^  and  the  inner  mem- 
brane thus  exposed  to  form  the  outer  layer,  the  polype 
appeared  to  be  uniignred  by  the  operation,  as  it  shortly 
resumed  all  the  functions  of  its  life,  adapting  itself  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  to  the  exigencies  of  its  new  position. 
Beproduction  in  the  Hydrozoa  may  take  place  after 
one  or  other  of  two  distinct  fashions,  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  yarious  and  compli- 
cated modifications  of  those  primary  processes  exist 
The  first  mode  in  which  reproduction  may  be  effected 
is  by  a  simple  process  of  ''gemmation"  or  budding. 
The  common  Hydra,  during  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year,  illustrates  this  first  process.  A  little  tubercle  is 
first  observed  to  form  on  the  side  of  the  parent-polype, 
and  this  increases  in  size,  developing  in  time  a  mouth 
and  tentacles  at  its  free  extremity,  and  finally  constitut- 
ing a  young  Hydra,  growing  from  the  side  of  the  parent 
organism  (Fig.  11,  1).  The  young  animal,  so  produced, 
may  continue  attached  to  the  parent-body  for  a  period 
more  or  less  long,  and  this  primitive  bud  may  produce 
fipom  its  body  buds  which  will  in  turn  develop  into 
Hydro  like  unto  itself;  so  that  three,  or  even  more 
generations  of  polypes,  may  be  thus  observed  adhering 
and  connected  to  one  another.  While  in  this  connected 
state  free  communication  exists  between  the  body- 
cavities  of  the  various  polypes,  but  this  communication 
closes  before  the  buds  become  detached,  to  live  a  separate 
existence — an  event  which  happens  sooner  or  later  in 
their  life  history.  The  second  reproductive  process,  in 
which  the  sexual  elements  take  part,  is  intricate  in  all 
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its  bearings,  and  has  yet  to  be  more  fully  inyestigated ; 
still  it  serves  in  a  manner,  at  once  strange  and  evident, 
to  connect  together  the  various  and  diverse  groups  and 
forms  into  which  the  class  has  been  divided.  At  the 
one  morphological  extreme  we  have  in  the  Hydrozoa 
the  true  polype-like  forms,  such  as  Serttdaria  (Fig.  16), 
consisting  of  a  common  trunk  or  stem,  serving  to  unite 
the  various  polypes  borne  by  the  branched  extremities 
of  the  axis ;  we  have  thus  a  compound  organism  formed, 
the  ordinary  Zoophytes  serving  as  typical  examples  of 
this  variety  of  form.  At  the  other  extreme  are  placed 
the  Medusiform  Hydrozoa,  of  which  the  Medusa  or 
Jelly-fish  (Fig.  17,  1)  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentative. These  latter  forms  are  free  and  oceanic  in 
their  habits,  and  thus  apparently  differ  ^dely  from  the 
polype-like  Hydrozoa.  Between  these  extremes  many 
intermediate  forms  undoubtedly  exist,  but  the  consider- 
ation of  the  reproductive  process  serves  in  a  very  evident 
manner  to  establish  certain  relations  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  polype-like  forms  increase  by 
budding  like  the  Hydra,  but  the  buds  so  produced  are 
permanent,  and  remain  attached,  to  form  the  compound 
organism  (Fig.  13, 1).  Besides  these  true  and  ordinary 
buds,  containing  the  individual  polypes,  certain  other 
buds  are  at  intervals  developed  in  turn  from  the  ex- 
ternal waUs  of  the  organism.  These  buds  appertain  to 
the  reproductive  function,  and  are  termed  "  gonophores" 
(Fig.  13,  2,  a,  by  c,  and  16,  d).  In  some  instances  these 
gonophores  contain  the  male  reproductive  elements, 
whilst  others  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
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fomale  element,  these  latter  containing  ora.  The  pro- 
cee8  of  reproduction  hy  the  second  procesa,  and  through 
the  agency  of  theae  peculiar  lepioductive  buds,  may  thus 
be  briefly  described.  Having  attained  the  acme  of  their 
derelopment,  the  gonophores  rupture  (Pig.  13,  3,  4), 


Fl«.  IS.  DiviLoniDtT  or  Cortdiiis  fCardylBpKimi  laiMtHi), 
(mflu  AllmiD). 
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and  their  contents  escape  into  the  surrounding  irater  as 
minute,  freely-swimming,  ciliated  masses  (Fig.  13,  5). 
The  little  embryo  may,  in  some  caaea,  continue  in  this 
form  to  live  for  a  time  an  independent  and  unattached 
existence,  whilst  in  other  instances  it  appeara  to  assume 
die  form  of  a  veritable  Medusa  (Jig.  17,  1),  furnished 
with  the  characteristic  bell-shaped  swimming  disc,  by 
the  alternate  contraction  and  expausbn  of  which  it 
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propels  itself  through  the  water.  Many  forms,  at  one 
time  classified  with  the  Medosidad,  have  been  found,  on 
a  careful  examination  of  their  further  development,  to 
be  merely  the  free  generative  buds  of  other  Hydrozoa. 
After  thus  existing,  usually  for  a  definite  period,  the 
free  ciliated  organism  enters  upon  the  final  stage  of  its 
developmental  process.  It  assumes  a  pyriform  figure 
(Fig.  13,  6),  and  then  attaching  itself  to  some  fixed 
object  (7),  develops  at  its  free  or  distal  extremity  a 
mouth  and  tentacles,  and  thus  resembles  a  hydra-like 
form  in  appearance  (Fig.  13,  8).  As  this  secondary 
development  advances,  the  isolated  organism  grows 
apace,  and  in  time,  by  a  process  of  gemmation  or  bud- 
ding, a  compound  organism  is  produced,  like  unto  that 
from  which  the  ciliated  embryo  first  sprang.  Such 
may  be  regarded  as  an  outline  of  the  reproductive 
process  in  the  Hydrozoa,  modifications  of  which — 
and  frequently  to  a  very  considerable  extent — occur 
throughout  the  various  divisions  of  the  group.  To  the 
above  series  of  phenomena  the  term  "  alternation  of 
generations  "  has  been  applied.  The  correctness  or  ap- 
plication of  the  term  need  not  here  be  discussed,  but, 
as  correctly  understood,  the  processes  involved  under 
the  above  term  show  that  each  generation  alternates 
with  that  which  succeeds  it;  in  other  words,  that  the  re- 
productive elements  of  one  form  become  developed  into  a 
series  of  organisms  entirely  different  from  the  producing 
stock,  whilst  from  the  organisms  thus  produced  forms 
resembling  the  original  individuals  are  evolved.  To  use 
the  homely  simile  of  Chamisso,  the  offspring  in  either 
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case  resemble  not  tlie  parents  but  the  grand-parents. 
The  generative  Zodids  of  the  compound  polype  resemble, 
in  their  first  stage  of  development,  not  the  parent- 
oiganism,  but  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  free-swimming 
Medosids ;  whilst  it  is  only  after  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess in  this  second  form  has  been  completed,  that  the 
young  again  resemble  the  polype-like  stock,  and  form 
a  continuous  branched  organism. 

The  terms  ''individual,"  and  ''zodid,"  as  used  in 
zoological  science,  therefore,  bear  a  distinct  and  import- 
ant signification.  Thus,  in  compound  polypes  (such  as 
Seitularia),  the  entire  organism  constitutes  the  zoological 
individual,  the  separate  polypes  representing  the  in- 
clnded  ''Zooids.''  And  in  the  reproductive  process 
just  described,  two  distinct  elements  are  perceived. 
The  first  of  these  is  represented  by  the  sexless  or 
polype-bearing  organism,  which  can  increase  by  no 
other  process  save  *'  gemmation,''  and  the  existence  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
form.  The  second  element  is  represented  by  the  gener- 
ative bud,  capable  of  reproducing  the  species  through 
the  evolution  of  a  seemingly  different  form,  and  on  the 
performance  of  the  reproductive  function  the  whole 
^eigies  of  this  latter  form  are  brought  to  bear. 

Ckueificatum. — ^The  class  Hydrozoa  is  divided  into 
seven  orders — 

Order  1.  HydridcB.    Ex.  Hydra. 
Order  2.  CarynidcB.    Ex.  Cordylophora. 
Order  3.  Sertularidm,     Ex.  Sertularia. 
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Order  4.  CcUycopJioridce.    Ex.  Dipliyes. 
Order  5.  PhyBophoridcB.    Ex.  YeUela. 
:    Order  6.  MedusidcB.    Ex.  Medusa. 
Order  7.  LueemaridcB.    Ex.  Lncemaria. 

In  describing  the  morphology  of  the  Hydrozoa^  a 
technical  terminology  is  employed,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  more  important  terms  may  not,  at  the  present 
stage,  be  out  of  place.  In  the  accompanying  figure 
(which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying  from  Pro- 
fessor Greene's  able  work  on  the  Coelenterata),  the 
general  morphology  and  relations  of  the  various  groups 
are  shown.  The  entire  body  of  a  Hydrozoon,  simple 
or  compound,  is  termed  the  ^  hydrosoma,"  its  fixed  or 
proximal  extremity  being  known  as  the  "  hydrorhiza." 
To  the  alimentary  region,  or  digestive  system,  the  term 
"polypite"  (Fig.  14,  ^)  is  applied;  whilst  to  the 
connecting  medium  or  common  trunk  of  the  compound 
forms,  the  name  of  "  coenosarc  "  (c)  is  given.  In  seve- 
ral forms,  exemplified  by  the  Sertularidce  alone,  the 
"  coenosarc  "  gives  origin  to  homy  cups,  in  which  the 
"polypites''  are  contained,  and  to  which  the  term 
"  hydrothec»  "  (/t)  is  applied.  The  nutritive  element 
of  the  Hydrozoon  is  known  by  the  collective  appella- 
tion of  "  trophosome,"  whilst  the  generative,  or  repro- 
ductive element,  is  accordingly  denominated  the  *'  gono- 
some." Thus,  the  hydrosoma  of  Sertularia,  with  ordi- 
nary polypites,  constitutes  the  ''  trophosome  ; "  the 
generative  buds,  which  are  likewise  produced  on  the 
hydrosoma,  representing  the  ''  gonosome.'* 
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Older  1.  Hydrides, — ^This  order  includes  but  one 
genusy  that  of  Hydia  (Fig.  11,  1,  2,  3),  the  stracture  of 
which  has  been  previously  described.    The  hydrosoma 


Fig.  14.  MoBFHOLOOT  ov  Htdbozoa  (alter  Greene.) 
L  Hydrid;  2.  Corynid:  3.  Sertuiarid;  4.  CaXycopharid ;  6.  Ph^/topKotid ; 
<L  Medtuid;  7.  Luoemarid.  e,  coenoearo ;  /,  pneomatophore,  or  float ; 
h,  hydrotheca ;  n,  nectocalyz  ;  p,  polypite ;  t,  tentacles ;  «,  nmbrella. 

is  simple,  consisting  of  but  a  single  polypite.  The 
Hydridae  inhabit  firesh  water,  the  most  familiftT  species 
being  the  H.  viridia,  H.  vulgaris^  and  H,  fusca. 

Order  2.  Corynidce. — The  forms  included  under  this 
head  are  almost  exclusively  marine.  The  Corynid^d 
exist  as  simple  organisms,  as  in  Tubularia  (Fig.  15,  a), 
or  compound,  as  in  CordylopJwra,  which  is  the  only  fresh 
water  form  (Fig.  .13,  1,  2) ;  the  branched  coenosaic  with 
the  polypites  being  well  exemplified  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  development  of  Cordylophora,  previously 
described,  is  depicted  in  ilg.  13. 

Order  3.  SertularidoB, — ^This  order  is  represented  by 
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the  weU-known  polypes  termed  "sea-firs,"  or  Sertu- 
laruB  (Fig.  II,  3),  and  which  are  found  attached  to  the 
broad  &onds  of  tangle  and  sea-weed  round  all  oar  coasts. 


Fig.  IS.    MOKTBOLOOT  OF  COBTVUIS  AKD  pHTaOTHOBnuK. 

a.TiibaIariaiiiilBliii ;  b,  ViUnatmitaHiitntKKmK);  c,  FkgKiHa 
pdaglca  (Qoaw;. 

llie  hydrosoma  is  compoand,  the  polypitee  being  en- 
closed vithin"hydiothecEe"  (Fig.  16,  A),  the  possession 
of  which  forms  a  feature  characteristic  sold;  of  the 
present  order. 

Order  4.  CalyeopkoridtB. — ^The  "  cnp-bearing"  Hy- 
drozoa,  whilst  presenting  forms  which  at  first  sight 
hardly  appear  referable  to  the  ordinary  type  of  struc- 
ture of  the  class,  nevertheless  show  their  analogous 
structure  on  closer  examination.  The  hydroeoma  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  &ee  and  oceanic,  the  animals 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  aid  of  the  "  nec- 
tocalyces,"  or  "  swinuuing-bells,"  with  which  the  crea- 
ture is  provided  (Fig.  li,  i,  n  n).  The  ccenosarc,  as 
before,  supports  the  polypites  with  the  accompanying 
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tentacles  and  other  organs.  The  form  known  as 
Dipkyet,  found  floating  on  the  sni&ce  of  the  wanner 
aeu,  and  presenting  the  most  beantifnl  delicacj  of 
stmctnie,  topically  lepresents  the  group. 


a,  bdodsm  ;  h,  aotodoin :  e,  polnM.  ahDwing  bntulg*  ud  tUracntuT 
ngiim ;  d,  goooiihon.  with  coDtolaed  on ;  /,  cceuoun ;  k,  bjizo- 

thMl. 

Order  5.  Physo^iorida. — Of  this  order,  the  VdeUa 
(Fig.  15,  6)  and  Phytalia  (Kg.  15,  c),  or  "Portngueae 
man-of-war,"  may  be  cited  aa  typical  examples.  As  in 
the  preceding  group,  the  forma  are  free  and  oceanic  in 
their  habite,  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  ccenoaarc 
expanding  to  form  the  organ  by  the  agency  of  which 
the  Fhysophorid  is  enabled  to  float  on  the  sorfiace  of 
the  water,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "pnenmato- 
phore,"  or  "float"  (Fig.  H,  6,  f).  The  nectocalycee 
(Hg.  14,  6,  fl  n),  seen  in  the  prerioos  group,  are  also 
present  in  many  Fhysophoride.  The  tentacles,  in 
many  instances,  attain  a  great  length,  the  coenosarc 
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being,  howoTer,  but  slightly  bmnched  thnrnghont  tike 
groap.  In  Phytalta,  the  pnenmatophore  attains  a  con- 
ddentble  eize,  the  appeanmce  of  the  creature  when  float- 
ing on  the  water  enggeeting  the  fam'l'"  name  by  which 
this  form  ia  known. 

In  Veldla,  the  pnenmatophore  beara  a  vertacal  crest, 
the  MBnoBarc,  polypites,  and  additional  organs,  being 
concealed  by  t^e  broadened  form  of  the  float 

Order  6,  Sfedugida. — ^Ihis  order  includes  the  &mi- 
liar  "jeUy-fiflhes,"  or  "aea-blubbera,"  go  fireqaently  cast 
ou  our  shores  by  the  receding  tide.  The  hydioeoma 
consists,  in  the  present  instance,  of  but  a  single  necto- 
calyz  (B^.  17,  m),  &om  the  roof  of  which  the  single 


Fig.  17.  HmcsniA  ahd  Ldciuubidjc. 
1.  Plgon  of  Uiilufd;  a,  nidtottBg  cauil;   n,  nemooilyi;  u,  ""■tf"' 
casul ;  j>,  pol^^ltB ;  r,  npndactJTH  orgm ;  ( I,  tantaclu,  at  ths  tsHa 
or  irhlch  Ui«  "mugUul  Ttslsla"  on  weo.    S,  Zwnnuria  auriaila 
UtwhedloimntiL 

polypite  (p)  depends ;  the  nectocalyi  familiarly  repre- 
senting a  bell,  the  polypite  coReaponding  to  its  tongue 
or  clapper.  The  nectocalyx  is  trareraed  from  it«  centre 
to  its  margin  by  fonr  radiating  canals  (a),  springing 
imm  the  apper  end  of  the  polypite  as  a  central  point. 
These  canals,  on  which  the  reprodncdve  organs  (r)  are 
generally  developed,  open  into  a  circular  Teasel  (m), 
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which  rons  roimd  the  margin  of  the  disc,  the  entire 
apparatus  thus  constituting  a  circnlatoiy  system.  A 
second  and  inner  ''  bell,"  to  which  the  term  "  velum  " 
is  applied,  is  also  present,  and  is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying figure/  The  tentacles  (t  t)  fringe  the  margin 
of  the  nectocalyx,  and  around  the  edge  of  the  bell- 
shaped  disc,  and  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles, 
certain  bodies,  to  which  the  respective  names  of  "  otolitic 
vesidea,"  and  "  pigment-spots,"  or  "  ocelli,"  are  applied, 
have  been  found.  These  "otolitic  vesicles"  consist 
each  of  an  oval  cell  or  cyst,  containing  particles  of  solid 
mineral  matter,  and  to  this  body  the  auditory  or  hear- 
ing sense  has  been  assigned,  whilst  the  small  masses 
of  coloured  matter  or  pigment  have,  in  like  manner, 
been  regarded  as  rudimentary  eyes. 

The  Medusidse  very  generally  possess  the  faculty  of 
producing  stinging  or  urticating  sensations,  this  power, 
in  all  probability,  residing  in  the  thread-cells  with 
which,  in  common  with  most  Coelenterata,  they  are  fur- 
nished. Indeed,  some  of  the  larger  species  sting  so 
fiercely,  that  serious  effects  have  been  noticed  as  result- 
ing horn  contact  with  the  tentacles.  With  other  or- 
ganisms, the  Medusidffi  apparently  possess  the  power  of 
causing  the  peculiar  phenomena  before  alluded  to,  and 
known  as  the  "  phosphorescence  of  the  sea." 

Order  7.  Lueemaridm, — ^Tlus  last  order,  represented 
by  the  Lueemaria  (Fig.  17,  2),  is  distinguished  by  the 
lower  portion  of  the  polypite  being  modified  to  form  a 
cap-shaped  disc,  known  as  the  "umbrella,"  and  which 
is  capable  of  being  folded  or  expanded  at  the  will  of 
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the  animal.  The  hydrorhiza  is  not  pennanently  at- 
tached to  fixed  objects,  but  can  be  detached,  and  again 
refixed,  as  in  Hydra  itself.  The  month,  representing 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  polypite,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  cup-shaped  body,  the  tentacles  being 
arranged  in  definite  series  around  the  margin  of  the 
umbrella.  Within  the  cup  a  series  of  radiating  canals 
exists,  an  arrangement  resembling  in  all  essential  points 
the  sinular  system  in  the  Medusidss.  The  Lucemaria 
is  a  small  form,  occurring  around  our  coasts.  It  ordi- 
narily attaches  itself  to  sea-weed,  etc.,  detaching  itself 
at  pleasure.  At  2,  Fig.  17,  the  Lucemaria  i&  depicted 
in  its  fully  expanded  condition.  The  oceanic  forms  of 
Lucemarid89  foim  large  Meduaiform  bodies,  the  discs, 
in  some  instances,  measuring  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  EhizostomidoB  typically  represent  the 
latter  forms. 

In  their  deyelopment,  certain  members  of  this  group 
present  characteristic  examples  of  the  phenomena  to 
which  the  term  "alternation  of  generations''  has  been 
cbUectiyely  appUed,  the  ovum  freely  swimming  at 
first  as  an  oval,  flattened,  ciliated  disc,  known  as  the 
"  Planula "  (Fig.  18,  a).  This  primitive  body  next 
attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  object  (6),  developing,  in 
turn,  a  mouth  and  tentacles,  and  resembling  in  aU 
essential  points  the  ordinary  Hydra  (c  dl),  the  or- 
ganism being  in  this  stage  known  as  a  '^  Hydra  tuba." 
In  this  condition,  also,  it  may  give  rise  to  buds,  the 
process  of  gemmation  being  carried  on  as  in  Hydra. 
The  organism  may  continue  in  this  stage  of  its  exist- 


ence  for  a  period  extending,  in  some  cases,  it  is  said, 
over  a  nnmber  of  yean,  the  final  phases  of  its  exist- 
ence being  ushered  in  by  the  transverae  marking  and 
division  of  the  hydia-like  stem  (e).    The  term  "  Scy- 


Flff.  16.    DeTELOPIUHT  or  LCTCEBHABTDJ^ 

a,  F™Beni»l8deinln7o(or'"pIoiit£lo);  b,  The««[BB,  luring atUchsd liBBlf 
to  ■  Sud  ottltct ;  nuUmcntuT  tanUclu  m  msd  to  be  roimed ;  e  it, 
•'Hi^ra  ttita"  with  tentacle* ;  t,  TniuTene  diriilon  of  item  of  ^iKtrn 
(nBaC-AsypUXaiu");/,  Farther  derelopDieat  oTiC'StrvMli'-};;,  De- 
tacbed  Hgment  of/  (_"  Bjihtra''), 

phistoma"  is  applied  to  this  stags  of  the  development, 
the  form,  when  first  observed,  being  regarded  as  a  new 
and  distinct  cieatore.  The  transvetse  markings  soon 
deepen  in  intensity,  tbe  edges  of  the  divisions  becom- 
ing farther  notched  and  serrated  (J),  until  the  entire 
oiganism  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  "  a  pile  of 
j^ged  saucers  placed  upon  one  another,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  of  tentacles,"  In  this  condition 
the  organism  is  known  as  the  "  Strobila."  The  ten- 
tacles now  begin  to  fall  away,  and  the  already  divided 
stem  separates  into  varioos  disc-shaped  bodies,  oi 
"Ephyne"  (ff),  vhich  swim  abont  freely,  and  resemble 
HedosiB  BO  closely,  that  the  £tee  segments  were  at  first 
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described  as  a  new  genus  of  MedosidsB.    After  some 
further  changes,  however,  the  '^Ephyra"  develops  the 
true  characters  of  the  Lucemarid,  from  which  the  fer- 
tilised ovum  first  sprang. 
OraptoUdcB. — The  Graptolites  (Fig.  19,  a  &)  represent 

an  extinct  group  of  Hydrozoa, 
nearly  allied  in  structure  to, 
and  possessing  relations  with, 
existing  Sertularidss.  They 
form  fossils  characteristic  of 
the  most  ancient  (Falsdozoic) 
period  in  our  earth's  geologi- 
cal history,  and  their  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  rock-sys- 

a,I>ijilograp9us;hfIHdymogmpaui,t6mB  of  that  CpOCh  is  indica- 
tive of  a  correspondingly  great  development  of  Hydro- 
zoal  life  in  the  ancient  seas  of  that  period. 


a  i 

Fig.  19.  Oraptolida 


CHAPTEE  V. 

CCELENTEBAT  A— {  CofUtnU^cC), 

Class  IL  Aotinozoa. 

General  Chaiacters — Classification — Zoantharia^Alcyonaria— 

Rngosa — Ctenophora. 

Thb  Actinozoa^  forming  the  second  division  of  the 
CGelenteiate  sub-kingdom^  is  represented  by  the  sea- 
anemones,  corals,  and  allied  forms.  The  Actinia  (Fig. 
21,  a  6)  is  selected  as  the  typical  representative  of  the 
group.  A  stomach-sac  is  now  found  differentiated 
from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  this  advance  in 
specialisation  constituting,  as  previously  noticed,  the 
principal  distinctive  feature  between  the  Actinozoa  and 
Hydrozoa.  The  tendency  to  differentiation  of  tissues 
is  also  noticed  in  the  separation  and  development  of 
distinct  muscular  fibres.  The  thread-cells  and  cilia 
found  so  generally  throughout  the  Hydrozoa  are  also 
common  to  the  present  group.  The  Actinia  presents  a 
simple  enough  body  for  examination,  the  animal  ap- 
pearing as  a  shortened  cylinder,  at  the  superior  or  free 
extremity  of  which,  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous tentacles,  is  situated.  The  latter  organs  are  placed 
in  alternate  rows,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
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thieod'cells ;  they  aie  abo  hollow,  perfoiate  at  their 

free  ends,  and  communicate  direcUy  witb  the  somatic 

cavity.      The    mOnth 

(Fig.  20,  a)  leads  into 

^    the    short    and    pei- 

foreted     stomach  -  sac 

I  (b),  which  is  connected 

to  the  body-waUs  by  a 

I  definite  seriee  of  radi- 

'    ating    plates,   termed 

"lamellffl,"    or    "  me- 

Fig-so.  Vb™*l8k,t.o»ofa™»».     „nteriefl "     (/),     the 

a.iimth:*,(»Ti^otrtom«ii:«,»iii.uc  nmnber  of  which,  to- 

OT  bodr   sTltj  ;    d,  Isler-raMenteile 

ctuunber  1  •  e,  crup«U ; /,  mwniUCT  i  gOthoF  with  that  of  the 

,,  «p™iucav,M<«i:  *,t«it«i..  tentacles,  is  naed  as  a 
meaoB  of  claasifying  and  subdividing  the  group.  To 
the  &cefl  or  flat  anr&ces  of  those  "mesenteries,"  the 
repiodnctlTe  organs,  in  the  form  of  band-like  masses 
(g),  ai«  attached ;  &e  dlspodtion  of  these  organa,  in 
the  present  case,  differing  essentially  from  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  Hydrozoa,  in  which  group  the  reprodac- 
tive  organs  are  external,  and  appear  as  prooeeses  of  the 
body-waU.  Besides  the  principal  mesenteries,  which 
ertend  completely  from  the  stomach  to  the  body-wall, 
other  and  imperfect  plates  exist,  the  latter  also  spring- 
ing from  the  body-waU,  but  are  unattached  to  the 
stomach.  In  contradistinction,  therefore,  to  the  "  pri- 
mary" and  principal  ones,  tlieee  latter  are  termed 
"secondary"  and  "teriiiary"  mesenteries,  according  to 
their  lelatiTS  length.    The  space  between  the  stomach 
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and  body-wall  is  thus  divided  into  a  number  of  cham- 
bers {"  inter-mesenteric"  chambers,  Fig.  20,  d)^  com- 
mtinicating  inferiorly  with  each  other,  and  superiorly 
with  the  tentacles  {h\  or  through  the  imperfect  stomach 
with  the  moutL  A  series  of  convoluted  cords,  to 
,  which  the  term  '^craspeda''  (Fig.  20,  e  e)haa  been  applied, 
take  origin  &om  the  free  edges  of  the  mesenteries.  The 
function  of  these  organs  is  as  yet  undetermined ;  but, 
on  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  thread-cells. 

Save  in  the  case  of  the  Cteuophora,  representing 
the  highest  order  of  the  class,  no  traces  of  a  nervous 
system  have  been  discovered.  In  the  sesranemone, 
however,  several  small  coloured  bodies,  situated  round 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  have  been  regarded  as  rudimentary 
visual  organs ;  the  absence  of  a  differentiated  nervous 
system,  however,  precludes  the  reception  of  this  theory 
as  at  all  probable  or  correct. 

Nutrient  matter,  seized  by  the  tentacles,  is  re- 
ceived iuto  the  mouth,  the  effete  or  indigestible  portion 
of  the  food  being  rejected  also  by  the  oral  aperture. 
The  majorily  of  Actinozoa  remain  permanently  attached 
to  fixed  objects ;  some  few  have  the  power  of  detaching 
themselves  at  will;  whilst  still  fewer  forms — repre- 
sented solely  by  the  Gtenophora — are  free  and  oceanic 
in  their  habits. 

Clasdfieation, — The  class  is  divided  into  four 
orders — 

Order  1.  Zoantharia. 
Order  2.  Alcyonaria, 
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Order  3.  Bngoea. 
Order  4.  Ctenc^thora. 

The  Rugoaa,  forming  an  extmct  group,  are  repre- 
sented by  certain  corals. 

Older  1.  Zoavtharia. — Tlie  ZoonthariB,  generally, 
are  diBtinguished  by  having  their  tentacles  and  soft 
parts  arranged  in  multiples  of  five  or  "iir,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  former  organs.  The  order  is  divided 
into  three  eubordinate  gronpe,  chaiacterised  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  coral  etmcture,  and  by  ito 
variety  vben  present 

Sub-order  (a).  ZoatUharia  Malaeodermata. — The 
"  soft-sldnned "  Zoontharia  are  typically  represented 
by  the  Aetinidm,  or  sea-anemones  (Fig.  21).     Ho  de- 


«  6 

Fig,  !L  Acnni  IlBXHBBruiTHiiniii , 
Ttw  Cammon  Ses-Auemonc,    d,  Eipudsd ;  b,  coiitnu:t«d. 

fined  coral  structure  exists  in  the  present  instance,  the 
"  Actinosoma,"  or  entire  organism,  conrasting — with 
the  exception  of  the  ZoaTttkidm—of  but  a  single  and 
simple  polype. 
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Of  the  ActtnidcB  numy  examples  are  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  their  heautifdl  appearance,  when  ex- 
panded, suggesting  the  popular  name  of  ^  sea-flowers." 
When  contracted,  and  the  tentacles  drawn  within  the 
oral  aperture,  the  animal  presents  a  somewhat  conical 
mass.  The  ZoanthidcB,  representing  another  family, 
resemble  small  anemones ;  the  actinosoma  in  the  latter 
case  being  compound,  and  consisting  of  a  few  polypes, 
united  by  a  common  basal  coenosarc. 

8ub-order  (b)  Zoantharia  selerodermata. — As  the 
term  "  hardnskinned"  implies,  the  members  of  this  divi- 
sion are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  coral 
structure,  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  which  we 
must,  in  the  next  place,  direct  attention.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  sea-anemone  to  possess  the  power  of  secreting 
calcareous  or  limy  material,  which  in  some  cases 
would  appear  as  an  external  or  exo-skeleton,  and  in 
other  instances  as  an  internal  or  endo-skeleton  ;  and  if 
we  further  suppose  that  such  a  creature  could  increase 
by  gemmation  or  budding,  like  the  Hydra,  the  buds  or 
polypes  so  produced  remaining  to  form  permanent  and 
essential  parts  of  the  organism,  we  shall  have  a  some- 
what rough  and  ready,  but  sufficiently  clear,  idea  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  the  coral-producing  polypes. 
The  term  ''corallum,"  or  ^' coral,"  is  employed  to 
designate  this  structure,  of  which  two  principal  varie- 
ties are  to  be  distinguished.  The  first,  or  ''Sclero- 
dermic "  variety,  ia  secreted  within  the  oigamsm,  and 
is  thus  a  true  ''tissue-secretion;"  the  " Sclerobasic," 
forming  the  second  variety,  on  the  contrary,  is  secreted 
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bf  the  outer  akin,  or  iDvesting  membrane  of  the  bodj, 
and  is  tbua  somewhat  analogous  to  an  exo-skeleton, 
Eucb  aa  the  shell  of  cruatacea. 

As  the  Sclerodennic  Taiiet;  constitutes  the  typical 
kind  of  corallum,  and  as  its  deacription  iuvolres  a  con- 
sideration of  the  most  important  and  eesential  features 
of  the  atructuie,  attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
directed  to  this  Tarietj. 


1.  Vertical  BecUan  of  Sclnodnmlc  ConUlta  (iHii  HuIcjX  a,  moath : 
b  b,  t«nUclM  i  t,  Btomach ;  d,  iDter-metaiterlc  cbuuber ;  ty  meBant«Tj . 
/,  HptiUD ;  (t,  eadodoiD ;  \,  epltb«u ;  k,  Uieu ;  m,  p1u«d  below 
columelU ;  it,  dlsHplmeiitfl  ;  p,  tabula ;  r,  aclertjbaAB ;  t,  ccetiflnch jma ; 
(,  cdodenn.  1.  TraiuTsna  auction  o[  the  KUne  (tbe  lettcn  irtcr  to  tha 
uiiTeipon<Uiic  pacta  is  «tcb  Sgoieji  xxxz,  ImperfactmlU  or  "pall." 

In  Fig.  22  diagrammatic  sections  of  the  Sclero- 
dermic corallnm  are  depicted.  The  Sclerodermic  coral- 
lom  ia  secreted  hj  the  "ecdeion"  or  inner  of  the  two 
layers,  into  which  the  "ectoderm"  (l)  is  divided,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organism,  may  be  simple 
ot  compound,  consiatiog,  in  the  latter  case,  of  soveial 
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Corallites/'  connected  by  a  common  substance^  or 
coenencbyma"  (a).  The  coralliim  farther  occupies  the 
lower  portions  only  of  the  polypes ;  the  upper  portion 
of  each  polype  being  more  or  less  free  from  the  coral 
secretion,  and  corresponding  in  every  detail  to  the 
stroctare  of  the  typical  Actinozoon  abeady  described 
An  outer  wall  of  corallum,  surrounding  the  polype,  and 
termed  the  'Uheca"  (A;),  is  first  to  be  noticed;  the 
**  theca"  terminating  superiorly  in  a  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion, to  which  the  name  of  "calice"  is  applied.  A 
central  pillar  or  "  columella"  (m)  runs  in  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  structure,  and  from  the  "  columella "  as  a 
centre  to  the  theca,  a  variable  number  of  radiating 
partitions  or  "  septa"  (/)  dividing  the  intervening  space 
into  'Mocuh"  or  chambers,  is  observed.  These  "septa" 
correspond  in  position  and  relation  to  the  '*  mesenteries" 
of  the  typical  Actinozoon,  or  of  the  polype  under  con- 
sideration, as  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  {e), 
unoccupied  by  corallum.  The  septa  are  further  analo- 
gous with  the  "  mesenteries,"  in  that  they  also  exhibit 
variations  in  size  and  length,  the  more  perfect  being 
attached  to  the  columella,  and  corresponding  to  the 
"  primary"  mesenteries ;  whilst  the  less  perfect  '^  pali" 
are  analogous  to  the  "secondary"  or  "tertiary"  mesen- 
teries. Certain  other  partitions,  dividing  the  structure 
transversely,  also  exist.  The  larger  of  these,  termed 
^  tabula"  (p), — and  characteristic  principally  of  extinct 
corals, — extend  completely  &om  side  to  side,  whilst 
the  shorter  partitions  or  "  dissepiments"  (n),  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  ''  septa,"  also  divide  the  "  loculi," 
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but  in  a  less  complete  manner  than  the  tabulaB.  Trans- 
versely viewed,  we  have  a  wheel-like  striictore  presented 
for  consideration,  the  rim  of  the  wheel  corresponding, 
so  far  as  the  corallom  is  concerned,  to  the  "theca" 
(2,  k)f  the  nave  of  the  wheel  to  the  "  columella"  (w), 
whilst  the  perfect  spokes  (ff)  represent  the  complete 
"  septa,"  the  imperfect  radii  or  "  pali"  (x  x  xx)  corre- 
sponding to  the  secondary  and  imperfect  partitions. 
Springing  from  the  "septa,"  the  transversely-placed 
"  dissepiments"  (n  n  n  n)  are  also  seen.  Lastly,  the 
common  coral  substance  by  which  the  various  "  coral- 
lites "  are  united,  is  termed  the  '*  coenenchyma"  (1,  «), 
this  structure  corresponding  to  the  "coenosarc,"  or  com- 
mon medium  by  which  the  polypites  of  the  compound 
Hydrozoa  are  united  together.  Examples  of  Sclero- 
dermic Corals  are  found  in  the  Tubipora  musica  or 
organ-pipe  Coral  (Fig.  26,  a) ;  whilst  the  Eed  Coral  of 
commerce,  and  the  Isia  or  Mare's  Tail  Coral,  depicted 
at  Fig.  26,  6,  offer  examples  of  the  Sclerobasic  variety, 
which  usually  exists  as  a  more  or  less  solid  internal  trunk 
or  axis,  variously  branched  or  divided,  and  covered  by 
the  soft  coenosarc  or  common  and  investing  flesh.  The 
Sclerobasic  corallum  is  secreted  by  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  polypes,  the  position  of  the  surfaces  being,  however, 
reversed,  and  the  true  outer  surface  appearing  as  an 
internal  one ;  or,  to  use  the  explicit  words  of  Professor 
Greene,  ''  the  Sclerobasic  corallum  is  in  fact  outside  the 
bases  of  the  polype  and  their  connecting  coenosarc, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  receive  support  from  the  hard 
axis  which  they  serve  to  conceal.     Thus  the  coenosarc 
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of  these  Coials  appears  as  a  soft  fleshy  coyering;  from 
which  the  several  polypes  arise,  their  somatic  cavities 
freely  communicating  one  with  another." 

In  Fig.  26,  h,  the  relation  of  parts  in  the  Isis  is 
well  seen,  the  polypes  heing  home  hy  the  external 
coenosarc,  the  inverted  outer  surface  secreting  the  cen- 
tral and  internal  skeleton. 

In  texture  and  composition  the  coral-secretion  varies 
greatly,  ranging  from  a  great  d^ree  of  hardness  to  a 
homy  and  flexihle  consistence.  In  the  Madrepores 
and  Eed  Coral  the  former  variety  is  exemplified.  In 
the  GhrgomdcBy  represented  hy  the  Sea-fans,  the  corallum 
is  corneous  or  homy ;  whilst  in  Isis  it  is  composed  of 
alternate  corneous  and  calcareous  joints.  The  Madre- 
pores [Madreporid(B\  and  the  Star  and  Brain  Corals 
(AstrcBidcB,  Meandrina),  which  find  a  place  in  every 
museum,  present  familiar  examples  of  the  Zoantharia 
Sclerodermata,  and  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  hest 
known  of  the  reef-huilding  forms.  The  geologist  ranks 
the  coral-producing  polypes  among  the  most  important 
of  the  organic  agencies,  which  tend  to  modify  and  alter 
the  crust  of  the  glohe.  The  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  the  adjacent  lands,  form  the 
chief  scenes  of  the  lahours  of  the  coral  polypes ;  the 
geographical  distrihution  of  these  forms,  however,  ex- 
tending over  a  large  area  of  the  southern  portion  of  our 
glohe.  A  certain  temperature,  said  to  he  not  lower 
than  66^  F.,  appears  to  he  requisite  for  the  due  develop- 
ment of  the  typical  forms,  and  they  are,  accordingly, 
found  in  greatest  profusion  in  southern  latitudes. 
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Three  kinds  of  coral-reefs  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  classification,  to  be  distinguifihed,  each  variety 
at  the  same  time  representing  a  stage  in  the  formation 
of  the  typical  and  complete  stracture.  The  first  form 
of  reef  is  known  as  a  fringing-reef,  and  is  so  named 
because  it  skirts  or  borders  the  original  coast-line  of  a 
country.  Fringing-reefs  are  never  situate  in  any  great 
depths  of  water,  the  soundings  on  their  seaward  aspect 
showing  depths  averaging  about  25  fathoms. 

The  barrier-reef  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  strip 
of  water,  varying  greatly  in  breadth,  the  depth  of  this 
intervening  channel  being  comparatively  slight^  whilst 
the  soundings  on  its  outer  or  oceanic  side  reveal  a  very 
great  depth  of  sea. 

The  third  kind  of  reef  is  known  as  an  atoll  or  lagoon 
ree^  and  presents  a  highly  characteristic  form.  The 
atoll  exists  as  a  circular  ring  or  belt  of  coral-structure, 
enclosing  a  sheet  of  still  water,  termed  a  "  lagoon," 
the  lagoon  usually  communicating  by  a  narrow  channel 
with  the  outer  ocean. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  development  and  life  of  the 
coral  polypes,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  certain  temperature 
of  sea ;  and  a  second  condition  of  life  is  found  in  the  fieu^t 
that  the  true  reef-building  corals  cannot  exist  at  a  greater 
depth  than  from  25  to  30  fathonm.  And  the  solution  of 
the  problem  thus  presented — ^namely,  the  erection,  in 
consistency  with  this  latter  fact,  of  coral-ree£s  rising  from 
unfathomable  depths  of  sea — ^was  a  matter  which,  until 
the  promulgation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  received  no 
satisfactory  explanation.    This  theory,  now  universally 
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accepted,  inyolves  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
known  as  the  elevation  and  depression  of  land,  and  on 
the  dae  appreciation  of  this  series  of  physical  changes 
rests  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  erection  of 
coral-reefs.  A  fringing-reef,  accordingly,  is  one  which 
indicates  a  stationary  condition  of  the  land,  the  margins 
of  which  it  Mnges.     The  harrier-reef,  in  like  manner, 


Fig.  23.  FOBXATIOH  07  COBAb-RSBn. 

a.  Original  Und ;  b,  Conl  itracture ;  e.  Sea  and  sea-leveL    The  capitals, 
X  T  Z,  lefer  to  the  yaiions  and  cotiespondlng  stages  In  the  process. 

evinces  the  active  and  contintdng  depression  of  the 
land ;  whilst  the  atoll,  completing  the  series,  indicates 
the  total  suhsidence  of  original  soiL  Thus,  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  23,  the  import  of  these  stages  will  he 
rendered  intelligihle.  At  1,  Fig.  23,  we  have  a  section 
of  a  fringing-reef,  the  primitive  land  heing  represented 
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at  a,  the  coral  structure  at  bj  and  the  sea-level  at 
c.  The  coral  polypes  have  thus  constructed,  at  a 
suitable  depth  for  themselves  (25  to  30  fathoms),  on  the 
sides  of  the  supposed  island  (a),  the  fringing-reef  (b  b). 
But  the  land,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  begins 
gradually  to  subside,  and  the  polypes,  being  carried 
beyond  their  depth,  perish  and  die ;  those  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  structure  still  and  ever  continuing  to 
produce  other  polypes,  and  so  to  build  upwards,  until 
we  have  the  barrier-reef  formed  (2),  enclosing  a 
channel  of  water  (c  c)  between  itself  and  the  original 
land,  the  depth  on  the  ocean  or  seaward  aspect  of  the 
barrier-reef  being  consequently  veiy  great.  Still  the 
subsidence  continues,  and  depression  goes  on,  until,  like 
a  dethroned  monarch,  the  original  land  has  disappeared 
in  the  deep.  Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  polypes 
have  kept  pace  with  the  depression,  and  new  growths 
have  been  deposited  as  the  older  series  died,  and  were 
carried  downwards,  until  there  rises  from  the  old  for- 
gotten land  a  new  and  wondrous  structure.  A  section 
of  the  atoll  (3),  therefore,  reveals  a  correspondingly 
characteristic  appearance,  the  submerged  land  being 
now  viewed  below  the  sea-level,  and  on  each  side  (seen 
in  section),  but  in  reality  encircling  the  land,  we  have 
the  ring  of  coral-structure  (5),  enclosing  the  lagoon  (c) 
or  atoll ;  the  typical  form  of  the  atoll  being  thus  due 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  erection.  The  final 
stages  in  the  completion  of  the  work  consist  in  the 
formation  of  a  soil  from  sea- weeds  and  decaying  v^ta- 
tion,  which  may  drift  upon  the  reef,  and  the  germination 
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of  plants  from  seeds  borne  thither  by  the  winds,  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  on  these  reefs  being  un- 
equalled in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  theory, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  involves  therefore  two  elements ; 
the  first  a  physical  one,  represented  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  land ;  the  second  a 
physiological  element,  included  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  coral-polypea  can  only  exist;  these  condi- 
tions being  represented,  firstly,  by  a  certain  temperature, 
and  secondly,  by  a  limited  depth  of  8e& 

Of  the  time  required  for  the  necessary  physical 
changes,  and  for  the  consequent  growth  of  the  coral- 
stmctures,  only.a  feeble  idea  or  approximation  can  at 
best  be  given,  since  geology  possesses  but  a  relative 
chronology.  This  much,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that 
such  physical  actions  take  place  by  slow  and  impercep- 
tible degrees, — so  gradually,  indeed,  that  our  ordinary 
notions  of  time  are  inadequate  to  fitly  express  the  rela- 
tions of  the  action  to  the  period  required  £ot  its  accom- 
plishment The  entire  series  of  phenomena  included 
under  the  present  subject,  forms  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  our  earth,  and  of  the  similarity  and  uni- 
formity of  natural  action  which  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Sub-order  (c)  Zoantharia  aclerolxmca. — The  rela- 
tions of  this  group,  being  but  imperfectly  determined 
do  not  call  for  special  notice.     The  Antipathidm  and 
HyalonemadcB  or  ''  Glass  Zoophytes ''  are   the  two 
families  included  within  its  limits.    The  corallum  is 
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aclerobasic,  and  the  tentacles  biq  arranged  in  multiples 
of  six. 

Order  9.  Alcyonaria. — The  Alcyomum,  or  "Dead- 
manVfmger"  polype  (Fig.  24),  forms  the  typical  repre- 
seutatire  of  this  groap,  the  members  of  which  are,  with 
a  single  and  indefinite  exception,  of  componnd  structure, 
the  polypes  being  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  "  cceno- 
saru."  The  tentacles  are  fringed  in  a  pinnate  or 
feather- like  manner,  these  organs,  together  with  the  soft 


Fig.  M.  UoaFBaLOOT  or  Aunoiuii. 
a,  Una  ol  ^Icumivm  dlirltalin*,  ihowliig  ths  polnw :  ^  iliigis  palTI>« 

nugnlBed,  sbowlng  tlia  piuuto  Untaclea, 
parts,  being  arranged  in  multiples  of  foni.    A  corallum, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  of  the  sclerobasic 
variety,  occurs  generally  throt^hout  the  group. 

(a),  Family  AlcyonidcB. — Of  this  family  the  Alcyo- 
nium  (Fig.  24)  may  be  taken  as  the  repreaentatiTe. 
The  organism  is  found  attached  to  shells  and  other 
substances,  and  appears  as  a  soft  fleshy  mass ;  its  digi- 
tate appearance  suggesting  the  familiar  names  of  "Cow's* 
paps,"  "Dead-man's-fingers,"  and  the  like.    TiVlien 
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distended  with  water,  tlie  email  polypes,  each  possesaiiig 
tlie  chaiacteiiBtdc  circlet  of  eight  pinnate  tentacles,  are 
to  be  distinctly  recognised  protruding  their  bodies  from 
th«  general  c<BnoBaic.  At  Pig.  24,  6,  on  individual 
polype  is  represented.  A  peculiar  aystom  of  canals,  by 
means  of  which  a  constant  circulation  of  water  is 
maintained  thronghont  the  entire  organism,  has  been 
obseired. 


Ftg.  IS,  TxsKATULmm. 
a,  FrJoatiila  pAupliarita ;  b,  VirytlaHa  mfroMUj ;  c,  Fortloa  of  tb«  uma 

Calcareous  spicola  scattered  throughout  the  ccenosarc 
lepiesent  the  corallum  of  this  family. 

(i).  Family  Pennatuiid<B. — The  "  Sea-pen"  family  is 
typically  represented  by  the  oiganism  familiarly  known 
by  that  name,  and  scientifically  as  the  Pennatida  (Pig. 
2S,  a).  The  organism  consiste  of  a  main  stem,  bearing 
lateral  branches,  the  polypes  being  borne  on  these 
lateral  pinns.  The  prozinud  extremity  of  the  stem  is 
destitnte  of  pimin,  the  Fennatula  attaching  itself  by 
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this  fleshy  part  to  the  eand  or  mnd  of  the  Bea-bottom. 
The  coTallnm  is  sclerobasic.  To  the  Peimatviida  also 
belongs  the  Vir^aria,  or  Sea-rod  (Fig.  25,  b  c),  bo 
named  irom  its  slendei  lod-like  appearance.  The 
polypes  aie  borne  on  lateral  processea  of  amall  size. 

The  Fennatitlidn,  in  common  with  forma  pierionsly 
noticed,  possess  the  faoultj  of  cansing  at  night  a  phos- 
phorescent light  From  the  foot  of  its  possessing  this 
power  to  a  remarkable  extent,  one  species  has  received 
the  distinctive  name  ofphosphorea  (Fig.  25,  a). 

(e).  Family  Tubiporidce. — This  family  includes  but  a 
single  genns,   the   well-known  Tubipora  munso,   or 


a.  TdMpmi  invfca;  I 

<KlS1ltluLl> 

"Organ-pipe"  Coral  (Fig.  26,  a).  The  Scletodermic 
coiallum  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  present  instance, 
the  "thecie"  being  connected  by  horizontal  plates 
(epitbeue),  and  eepta  being  absent  Each  theca  is  re- 
presented by  a  simple  tube,  containing  the  polype 
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which  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  thns  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  coral  structure,  this  latter 
being  coloured  crimson-red.  The  polypes  possess  the 
power  of  withdrawing  themselves  within  the  tubes 
when  alarmed  or  irritated. 

(d)f  Family  ChrgonidcB. — The  last  family  of  the 
Alcyonaria  includes  the  Sea-fans  {Ghrgonia),  and  Bed 
Coral  {CoraUium  rubrum) ;  the  sclerobasic  corallum 
being  in  the  present  instance  tjrpically  developed.  The 
Gorgonidae  are  usually  branched  in  form,  and  are  firmly 
rooted  by  the  lower  or  proximal  extremity.  The  coral- 
lum may  be  corneous  or  homy,  as  in  Gorgonia ;  homy 
and  calcareous,  as  in  Isia  (Fig.  26,  &) ;  or  calcareous  and 
of  very  hard  consistency,  as  in  the  Bed  Coral  The 
Bed  Coral  is  much  valued  on  account  of  its  great  hard- 
ness, which  renders  it  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high 
polish.  The  investing  ccenosarc  is  of  a  crimson  colour, 
and  through  apertures  in  the  flesh  the  eight  fringed 
tentacles  of  the  polypes  are  protruded.  The  Eed  Coral 
is  confined  in  its  distribution  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  principally  to  the  eastward  coasts  of  the  sea.  The 
coral-fishery  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats,  furnished 
with  heavily  weighted  nets,  these  latter  being  dragged 
across  the  sea-bottom,  and  in  their  passage  breaking  off 
the  stems  of  coral,  which,  being  entangled  in  the  nets, 
are  thus  secured.  As  the  growth  of  this  coral  takes 
place  but  slowly,  strict  laws  are  in  consequence  said  to 
be  imposed  on  the  coral-fishers,  who  are  thus  forbidden 
to  visit  the  same  localities  too  frequently,  and  stated 
periods  being  enacted  for  their  visitations. 
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Order  3.  Rugosa, — ^The  Eugosa  are  represented  solely 
by  extinct  coralline  forms.  The  coraUum  appears  to 
have  been  sclerodermic^  and  the  parts  to  have  been 
arranged  in  multiples  of  four.  The  presence  of  com- 
plete transverse  partitions,  or  **  tabulee,"  also  appears  to 
haye  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  Eugose  corallites. 
The  order  is  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  two  preceding  divisions. 

Order  4.  Ctenqphorcu — ^This  order  forms  the  last  and 
highest  of  the  class.  The  Ctenophora  are  so  named  from 
the  possession  of  bands  of  cilia,  or  "  ctenophores,"  ar- 
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Fig.  27.  OncxopBoiu. 
a,  Cutvm  Veneris;  J>,  PkurobracMa pUetu. 

ranged  in  comb-like  plates.  There  is  no  corallum,  and 
thread-cells  appear  to  be  very  generally  present.  The 
animals  comprised  within  this  group  are  free  and  oceanic 
in  their  habits  :  they  are  of  transparent  and  gelatinous 
constitution,  and  thus  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
preceding  groups. 

In  many  respects  the  structure  of  the  Ctenophora 
indicates  a  marked  advance  on  the  ordinary  Actinozoic 
type.  In  form,  a  wide  diversity  is  apparent  between  the 
members  of  this  group :  the  Pleurobrachia  (Fig.  27,  b\ 
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exemplifying  the  spheric  sliape;  whilst  the  Cegtum 
Veneris  (Fig.  27,  a),  or  **  Yenos's  girdle,"  exhibits  a 
band-like  appeannce. 

The  fonner  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  group,  the  stractnial  relations  of  which  have  jet  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Externally,  Pleorobiachia 
presents  for  examination  a  spherical  body,  at  one  pole 
of  which  the  month  is  sitoated  (Fig.  28,  a)  ;  the  oppo- 
site pole  being  tenned 
**  apical,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  "oral"  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  Eight 
bands  or  '^  ctenophores," 
bearing  cilia  ananged  in 
comb-like  tufts,  arise  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oialaperturo,and terminate    ^-  ^-  ^i^^ram  of  ctrkophoml 

AT-     ££       •     1  f >       1     xi_     "»  Mouth ;  b,1  stomach ;  c,  iiifiindfba< 

near  the  •  apical  pole,  the     inm  :d,ctcnocy8t ;««.»«» of  tenta- 

body   beimr   thus    divided       cle;//.  tentacles  ;ay.  radial  canal.; 
•^  ^  ^         *,  ctenophontl  canal;   kh,   apical 

into  a  number  of  crescentic       canala ;  m  m,  pan«astric  canals. 

spaces.  Two  long  and  flexible  tentacles  (//),  fringed  with 
vibratile  dlia,  and  capable  of  being  quickly  retracted 
within  special  cavities  or  sacs  (e  e)  situated  at  their  origin, 
stretch  away  £rom  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  which  opens 
inferiorly  into  a  stomach  (b).  This  organ  is  furnished,  at 
its  lower  extremity,  with  certain  cellular  bodies,  to 
which  a  hepatic  or  liver  function  has  been  assigned. 
The  stomach,  in  turn,  terminates  in  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  or  ''infundibulum"(c),  auji  from  this  latter 
three  pairs  of  canals  aro  observed  to  proceed.    The  first 
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pair,  termed  the  "  apical "  canals  (k  k),  open  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  infondibalmn,  and  terminate  at 
the  ''  apical "  pole  of  the  body,  in  the  ''  apical "  pores. 
The  second  pair,  known  as  *'  paragastric  "  canals  (m  m), 
arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel,  and  terminate 
in  shut  sacs  near  the  oral  aperture ;  whilst  the  third 
pair,  or  "  radial "  canals  (ff  g),  proceed  toward  the 
margin  of  the  body,  and,  after  dividing  into  a  number 
of  smaller  tubes,  open  into  the  ''ctenophoral''  canals  (A), 
these  latter  immediately  underlying  the  ctenophoral 
bands  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  The  office 
of  these  canals  appears  to  be  that  of  a  vascular  or  circu- 
latory system,  the  internal  surfiEuses  of  the  canals  being 
fringed  with  cilia,  which  aid  in  maintaining  a  due  and 
constant  circulation.  On  careful  examination,  the 
entire  system,  thus  described,  is  found  to  correspond 
with  the  disposition  of  parts  in  the  typical  Actinozoon, 
the  homological  relations  of  the  group  being  thus 
preserved  and  demonstrated.  Thus,  the  digestive  sac 
in  the  Ctenophora  corresponds  to  that  of  Actinia  in 
position,  and  relations  also,  and  the  ctenophoral  canals 
may  be  considered  homologous  with  the  chambers  into 
which  the  somatic  or  body-cavity  of  Actinia  is  divided. 
Situated  at  the  apical  pole,  a  small  oigan,  termed  the 
'*  ctenocyst "  ((2),  is  found.  This  consists  of  a  small 
cyst  or  vesicle,  in  which  particles  of  mineral  matter  are 
developed,  and  from  the  fact  of  a  nervous  ganglion 
being  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  ctenocyst,  this 
latter  organ  has  been  considered  as  representing  an 
auditory  organ.      In  this  nervous  ganglion  the  first 
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indication  of  the  specialisation  of  a  nervous  system  is 
witnessed. 

Fkurobraehia  (Cydippe),  (Fig.  27,  b)  fonns  a  typical 
example  of  the  order.  The  Cestum  Veneris  (Fig.  27,  a) 
is  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  order  which 
merits  our  special  attention.  The  body  is  elongated  in 
a  lateral  direction,  to  form  a  band-like  structure,  the 
edges  of  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  cilia.  It 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  causiug  a  phos- 
phorescent light,  which,  in  the  dark,  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  long  waving  band  of  flame. 


Classifioatiox  of  Ccelentebata. 

Class  L  Hydrozoa. 

Order  (a)  Hydridce,     Ex.  Hydra. 
Order  (b)  Corynidce,     Ex.'  Cordylophora. 
Order  (c)  SertulandcB,     Ex.  Sertularia. 
Order  (d)  Calycophoridce.     Ex.  Diphyes. 
Order  (e)  FhysopJioridcB.     Ex.  VeleUa. 
Order  (f)  Medusidce,     Ex.  Medusa. 
Order  (g)  LucemaridcB,     Ex.  Lucernaria. 

Class  IL  Aotinozoa. 

Order  (a)  Zoantharia, 
Sub-Order  1.     Z.  MaUxcodermatcu     Ex. 

Actinia. 
Sub-Order  2.      Z.  SclerodermatcL     Ex. 
Madrepores. 
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Class  II.  Actinozoa — continued. 

Sub-Order  3.     Z.  Sderobasica.     Ex.  An- 
tipathes. 
Order  (b)  Alcyonaria.     Ex.  Alcyonium, 
Order  (c)  Rugom,     (Extinct) 
Order  (d)  Ctenophora.         Ex.    Cydippe  ; 
Cestum  Veneris. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EOHINOZOA. 

General  Characters — Classification — Echinodermata. 

Thb  Eehinozoa,  forming  the  third  structural  type  or 
plan,  were  formerly  classed  with  the  Coelenterata, 
under  the  common  term  Radiata  ;  and  the  term  Annth 
loida  has  also  been  applied  to  this  sub-kingdom,  from 
certain  affinities  possessed  by  the  £chino2oa  to  the 
members  of  the  next  and  higher  type — that  of  the 
Armtdosa.  The  term  Echinozoa  is, /however,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Annuloida^  inasmuch  as  the  former 
name  expresses  a  very  general  characteristic  of  the 
group,  and  also,  because  the  use  of  the  first-mentioned 
term  is  less  likely  to  cause  any  confusion  of  ideas  in 
distinguishing  between  the  tyx>es  themselves.  The 
term  Echinozoa  is  derived  from  the  Greek  echinos, 
translated  a  hedgehog,  or  prickly  animal ;  and  in  the 
typical  example  of  the  sub-kingdom,  the  Echinus  or 
Sea-urchin,  the  application  of  the  term  is  at  once  ap- 
parent, the  shell  being  covered  or  set  with  spines.  To 
the  Echinozoal  type,  however,  are  referred  certain  forms, 
which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate locality  amongst  the  Annulosa.    The  class 
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Scolecida,  embracing,  among  other  forms,  various  para- 
sitic worms, — the  most  familiar  of  which  are  the  tape- 
worms,— ia  included  in  the  present  sub-kingdom,  from 
the  exhibition  of  several  unmistakable  afi^ties  to  the 
Echinozoal  type  of  structure;  and  iheBoti/era,  familiarly 
known  as  *'  Wheel-animalcules,"  the  proper  place  of 
which  has  for  long  formed  a  matter  of  discussion,  have, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  acceptable  views, 
been  also  included  in  the  present  group. 

With  regard  to  general  characteristics,  the  Echinozoa 
possess  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  completely  differen- 
tiated and  shut  off  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
In  all,  a  peculiar  system,  known  as  the  "aquiferous," 
"  arabulacral,"  or  "  water- vascular,"  system  exists.  A 
true  circulatory  or  blood- vascular  apparatus  is  present 
in  many  instances,  whilst  a  nervous  system  is  very 
generally  found  throughout  the  group. 

Classification, — The  Echino^a  are  divisible  into  two 
classes — 

Class     L — EOHINODERMATA. 
Class  11. — SCOLECIDA. 

Class  I.  EoHiNODERMATA. — In  this  division  are 
included  the  Echini  or  Sea-urchins,  the  Starfishes 
{Asteroidea),  and  other  typical  though  less  familiar 
forms.  The  Echinodermata  afford  striking  examples 
of  the  radial  symmetry  or  spherical  disposition  of 
parts.  Calcareous  or  limy  structures  are  developed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  integument  or  "  perisome," 
as  the  outer  membranous  skin  is  technically  termed. 
Thus,  in  Echinus,  the  calcifying  process  reaches  the 
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acme  of  its  development,  a  completely-fonned  shell 
or  "test"  being  the  result;  in  the  integument  of  the 
Starfish,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  is  limited,  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess is  well  exemplified.  In  this  division,  also,  the 
peculiar  "  ambulacral"  system  may  be  most  satisfactorily 
studied,  the  various  structural  features  of  the  system 
being,  in  the  Echinodermata,  most  highly  developed. 

Selecting  for  examination  the  common  Echinus  or 
Sea-urchin,  the  morphology  of  the  group  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a)  Shell  or  "test^  "and  appendages. 

(b)  Digestive  system. 

(c)  Circulatory  system. 

(d)  Nervous  system. 

(e)  Ambulacral  system. 

(a)  Shell  or  "test" — The  spherical  shell  or  test  in 
which  the  body  of  the  Echinus  is  enclosed,  is  composed 
of  calcareous  plafes,  firmly  welded  together,  and  arranged 
in  definite  sets  or  series.  At  the  inferior  pole  of  the 
body  the  mouth  is  situated,  the  anus  opening  at  the 
opposite  and  superior  pole.  The  plates  of  which  the 
test  is  composed  are  arranged  in  ten  series,  zones  or 
rows,  each  of  these  zones  being  composed  in  turn  of  a 
double  row  of  plates.  On  the  plates  of  five  of  these 
double  rows  (Fig.  29,  b;  Fig.  30,  e),  small  apertures  are 
found,  by  which  exit  is  given  to  the  "  ambulacra "  or 
tube  feet ;  whilst  on  the  plates  of  the  remaining  five, 
and  alternating  rows  (Fig.  29 ;  and  30,  /),  no  apertures 
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are  observed.  The  zones  bearing  ambulacral  apertoree 
are,  accordinglj',  known  aa  "ambulacral  areas ;"  whilst 
the  latter  zones,  composed  of  imperforate  plates,  are  in 
contradistinction  termed  "inteiambulacral  areas."  Modi- 
fications of  this  general  arrangement  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  month,  and  alao  at  the  anal  opening. 
At  the  superior  or  anal  pole  five  plates  (Fig.  30,  e)  of 


Fig.  Ki.  Uppib  halt  or  Sotu.  or  Ecannrs  EecuixxruB. 

a.  Cat  extnmltr  of  inlatlna ;  b  b  b  I.  AmbDlicnl  treaM  ot  shell,  >hDwing 

unbnlunl  apDrtnra ;  c,  placed  tbon  aniu ;  d  o  o  o  a,  Oniid. 

special  stmcture  are  found  sorronnding  the  anal  opening. 
Each  of  these  five  plates  is  perforated  by  a  single  aper- 
ture, representing  the  opening  of  a  generative  dnct,  and 
to  this  aeries  the  term  "  genital"  plates  has  been  applied. 
On  one  of  the  genital  plates  ie  borne  a  disc-like  tubercle, 
perforated  bj  a  number  of  minute  apertures,  and  known 
as  the  "  madreporiform"  plate  (b).  A  series  of  smaller 
plates  alternates  with  the  "  genital"  plates,  and  to  these 
latter  the  term  "  ocular  "  (t^  is  applied.    Each  "  ocular  " 
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plate  is  perforated  near  its  oater  edge  b;  an  aperture, 
which,  during  the  life  of  the  creature,  contains  a  small 
**  ocellus  "  or  oye,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  the  term 
"  ocular,"  applied  to  these  pktes,  is  derived.  Arotiud 
the  mouth  a  series  of  "oi&l"  plates  ia  found,  these 


1.  Dligmn  of  the  ■mngement  oF  tiifl  pUtos  on  tbfl  iDp«rior  uiwct  of  ui 
EcbinoB-BbelL  Oy  Anil  pUte;  b,  nudraporlfOrm  tnbarcle,  Bltoited  on 
ona  or  ths  genital  plutea  c ;  d,  dcUUu  pIlM  ;  (.  "  imbnlacnl  uh," 
twuing  tho  p«rfontfld  ambolacnl  plAtAB ;  /,  pUtea  of  tb«  luUolnJDg 
"Intarmmbulacnlmu."  1.  FedlceUiiriiaf£cUii«iiBl2iarii(mignllled;, 
(Ooati-  3.  Fart  of  tha  hud  of  ttia  nme,  thowliig  the  skeleton  of  tb« 
"bUdefl."  4.  UorphoJogT  of  a  alngla  eplne.  n,  Tubercle  of  theebeU; 
t,  ll^msot  sttachlng  iptna  to  tubercle ;  e,  aplna ;  d,  miuciilai  capaule 
iBvaMlDg  Um  Joint. 

stmctures  being  attached  to  the  strong  coriaceoos  or 
leathery  membrane  which  surrounds  Uie  oral  aperture. 
The  appendages  of  the  "  test"  number  three  different 
sets  :  firstly,  the  spines ;  secondly,  the  ambulacra  or 
tubular  feet,  which  may  cocTeniently  be  included  at 
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this  stage ;  and  thirdlyy  a  number  of  small  parasitic 
structures,  to  wMch  the  term  ^'  pedicellanse  "  has  been 
applied.  On  more  detailed  examination  of  the  plates 
of  which  the  "test"  is  composed,  we  find  that  the 
plates  of  both  ''areas"  bear  a  laige  number  of  small 
tubercles  or  rounded  projections,  these,  however,  being 
most  numerous  on  the  interambulacral  tracts.  To  these 
tubercles  the  spines  are  attached,  the  articulation  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  ball-and-socket,  or  universal 
joint,  and  free  and  unimpeded  movement  of  the  spines 
being  thus  permitted.  The  attached  extremity  of  the 
pine  (Fig.  30,  4  c)  exhibits  a  concavity  which  articu- 
lates with  a  corresponding  and  convex  eminence  situated 
on  the  tubeide  (a).  A  strong  ligament  (b)  passes  to 
attach  the  spine  to  the  tubercle,  whilst  a  muscular  cap- 
sule (d)  encloses  the  joint ;  this  latter  being  the  chief 
agent  by  which  the  movements  of  the  spine  are  produced. 
The  spines  serve  as  organs  of  defence,  but  they  also 
appear  to  assist  materially  the  locomotion  of  the  creature. 
The  "  ambulacra"  (Fig.  31,  p)  consist  of  a  vast  number 
of  tubular  prolongations  or  "feet,"  which  protrude 
through  the  apertures  of  the  ambulacral  areas.  The 
free  extremity  of  each  tube  is  dilated  into  a  disc,  which 
is  provided  with  a  sucker,  enabling  the  creature  to  attach 
the  "  feet "  to  any  substance,  and  thus  afford  a  fixed 
point  on  which  movements  may  be  made  to  depend. 
The  relations  of  the  ambulacra  will  be  further  considered 
when  treating  of  the  'particular  system  of  which  they 
form  part  A  third  set  of  appendages  is  also  met  with 
in  examining  the  test.    These  consist  of  organisms  found 
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attached  to  most  EduBodemiata,  and  to  which  the  twm 
"  pedicellaruB"  is  applied.  These  pediceUarira  (Fig.  30, 
3,  3)  are  of  minute  size,  and  each  consists  essentiaUy 
of  a  atalk,  fumiahed  at  its  &ee  extremity  with  acTeral 
noTable  blades  (3),  which  are  observed  to  be  constantly 
in  motion,  opening  and  shutting  on  each  other  in  an  in- 


.  DiioniiaiiTni  Smrioit  or  EcDimig  (lUtar  AUnmX 

h  muttcitorf  iippuatiu  ("  Iwiteni  of  Arlatotl*  ") ;  t>,  a 
d  d  i.  inlattnc ;  /,  raidniwr 


und-GuuI ;  \,  utbiiliicnl  ring  -,  k,  Foliui  thIcIh  ;  nt,  an  unbaUon] 
tabe;  0,  uoa;  p,  unbnUcn,  with  Uieir  1*bii1  "  eontnctiU  v«Ic1m  ;' 
r»  DVTOdi  ring  larnnrndlng  guUet ;  1 1,  two  hatvods  tnuika,  tbft  rJght 
tannluUng  it  uul  pole  la  ■  (null  gingUoD ;  1 1,  blood-Tuculu  rlogi, 
cannactid  bj  i,  Ihe  eontrutflE  bBUt :  w  w,  two  uterial  tjuoki,  ndlit- 
liig  (Mm  tlic  uul  ring ;  i,  u  onitr.  opoiliig  at  the  uul  pals  In  ■ 
gmiul  pliU,  y;  1 1,  aptnea,  with  their  tubercles. 

ceaaant  manner.  Theae  oiganiams  appear  to  poasesa  an 
existence  aepaiato  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  animal 
npon  which  they  are  parasitic,  their  movements  con- 
tinning  after  the  creatnie  itself  has  ceased  to  live.  The 
function  of  theae  peculiar  bodies  is  nnknown ;  by  some 
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observerSy  however,  they  are  considered  as  ''spines^ 
modified  so  as  to  be  mobile  and  prehensile"  (Eolleston). 

(b)  Digestive  System. — ^The  alimentary  canal  consists 
of  a  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestine,  these  oigans  being 
now  specialised ;  but  accessory  glands  are  still  want- 
ing. The  mouth  (Fig.  31,  a)  opens  at  the  inferior  pole 
of  the  spherical  body,  and  is  furmshed  with  a  peculiar 
masticatory  apparatus,  termed  the  ''Lantern  of  Aris- 
totle," and  which  consists  of  five  calcareous  jaws,  or 
pointed  teeth,  united  together,  and  set  in  action  by  a 
complicated  muscular  arrangement  From  this  struc- 
ture a  gullet  Qi)  leads  to  a  distinct  and  widened  stomach 
(c),  from  which  an  intestine  (e2  d)  is  given  off.  The 
intestine  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  shell  by  a  deli- 
cate and  highly  vascular  membrane,  termed  the  "  mesen- 
tery," which  subserves  the  absorptive  function  in  con- 
veying to  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  the  products  of 
digestion.  The  respiratory  function  is  in  all  probability 
ako  performed  by  the  mesentery,  the  consideration  that 
its  sur&ce  is  abundantly  furnished  with  cilia,  and,  in- 
deed, that  its  general  structure  appears  suited  for  this 
office,  favouring  this  opinion.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
encircled  in  its  course  by  four  rings,  representing  three 
distinct  systems  in  the  economy  of  the  Echinus. 
Superiorly,  we  find  the  two  rings  belonging  to  the 

(e)  Circidatoryy  HcBtnal,  or  Blood-vascular  System, — 
The  lower  ring  (t)  encircles  the  digestive  tract  near  the 
gullet,  the  upper-  ring  (t)  surrounding  the  intestinal 
tube.  These  two  rings  are  connected  by  a  contractile 
vessel  or  heart  {v),  from  which  (as  also  from  the  upper 
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or  anal  ring)  branches  (fo  w)  radiate  to  the  yarioas  parts 
of  the  body. 

(d)  Nervous  Si/8tem» — The  neryous  centre  in  the 
Echinas  exists  also  in  the  form  of  a  ring  (r),  which  sur- 
rounds the  gullet  at  its  most  superficial  portion,  the 
nervous  ring  being  thus  the  most  inferior  in  position  of 
the  systems  which  encircle  the  alimentary  tube.  This 
ring  or  cord  exhibits  several  distinct "  ganglia,"  or  nerve- 
masses  ;  and  five  main  nerve  trunks  {s  a)  proceed  from 
this  central  point,  to  be  distributed  along  the  ambulacral 
areas,  in  company  with  the  branches  of  the  blood-vas- 
cular and  ambulacral  systems. 

(e)  Ambulacral  System. — The  various  parts  of  the 
ambulacral  or  water-vascular  system  may  be  enumerated 
un.der  three  heads — 

1.  The  Madreporiform  tubercle  and  sand-canal ; 

2.  The  Ambulacral  ring  and  Polian  vesicles  ;  and 

3.  The  Ambulacral  tubes,  Contractile  vesicles,  and 

Ambulacra. 

The  (1.)  "  Madreporiform  tubercle"  (/),  as  previously 
noticed,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  genital  plates  which 
surround  the  anal  pole  of  the  shelL  It  consists  of  a 
perforated  disc,  and  forms  the  opening  of  a  tube  called 
the  "  sand-canal "  (g),  which  runs  downwards  from  the 
tubercle,  and  connects  that  latter  structure  with  the 
ambulacral  ring  (h)  which  surrounds  the  gullet.  The 
Madreporiform  plate  is  supposed  to  aot  as  a  filter,  in 
serving  to  admit  water  to  the  sand-canal,  but  at  the 
same  time  excluding  particles  of  foreign  or  solid  matter. 
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(2.)  The  ''  Ambulacral  ring "  (h)  we  find  surroanding 
the  gullety  and  occupying  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems. 
Attached  to  the  ring  are  several  pear-shaped  vesicles, 
named,  from  their  discoverer,  "  Folian  vesicles "  (k) ; 
and  although  their  function  is  still  disputed,  yet  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  they  serve  as  reservoirs  or 
receptacles,  to  accommodate  an  increased  supply  of  the 
fluid  used  in  the  ambulacral  apparatus.  They  com- 
municate freely  with  the  ring,  from  which  five  radiating 
tubes — the  '' ambulacral  tubes"  (m) — proceed;  these 
latter  diverging  outward,  and  their  course  necessarily  cor- 
responding to  the  situation  of  the  ambulacral  areas  of  the 
shell  (3.)  From  the  **  ambulacral  tubes,"  which  thus 
pass  along  the  ambulacral  areas,  the  "  ambulacra"  {p),  or 
tubular  f eet»  are  given  off ;  these  latter  passing  through 
the  ambulacral  pores  of  the  corresponding  plates  of  the 
test.  At  the  attached  extremity  of  each  tube-foot^  and 
forming  a  dilatation  on  the  ambulacral  tube,  a  small 
vesicle,  termed  a  "  Contractile  vesicle"  (Figs.  31,  and 
32  A,  a),  is  found,  each  tubular  foot  and  its  correspond- 
ing vesicle  being  invested  with  muscular  fibres  ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  contractile  powers  with  which  both  feet  and 
vesicles  are  endowed,  fluid  can  be  ejected  from  the  vesicle 
into  the  foot,  or  ince  versa,  as  occasion  requires.  Having 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  morphology  of  the 
ambulacral  system,  we  are  now  prepared  to  understand 
the  mode  in  which  its  function  is  performed.  Water  is 
admitted  through  the  madreporiform  tubercle  and  sand- 
canal  to  the  ambulacral  ring  and  Polian  vesicles.  Thence 
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it  passes  into  the  radiating  ambukcral  tubes,  filling  in 
turn  the  contractile  foot-vesicles.  When,  therefore,  the 
creature  is  desirous  of  protruding  the  ambulacra  for  the 
purpose  of  locomotion,  it  causes  the  foot-vesicles  to 
contract,  and  the  water  being  thus  forced  into  the  feet, 
these  latter  are  rendered  protrusible,  and  can  be  applied 
to  any  surface  ;  the  terminal  suckers  enabling  them  to 
retain*  a  firm  hold.  Eetraction  and  inversion  of  the 
feet  is  effected  simply  by  the  contraction,  in  turn,  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  ambulacra ;  the  fluid,  being  thus 
forced  back  into  the  foot-vesicles,  admits  of  the  subse- 
quent retraction  of  the  feet.  The  feet  are  capable  of 
being  protruded  to  a  much  greater  length  than  the 
spines  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  awkward- 
ness, these  animals  effect  locomotion  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner.  In  Pig.  32  B,  the  disposition  of  the  am- 
bulacral  ring  and  accessory  structures  in  the  starfish  is 
depicted.  The  ring  itself,  bearing  the  Polian  vesicles 
(b  5),  is  seen  at  a,  and  at  c  the  ambulacral  tube  ia  seen 
proceeding  in  its  course,  namely,  along  the  inferior  sur- 
fJM^  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ray.  Three  ambulacra 
or  feet  are  seen  in  various  stages  of  contraction.  In  the 
first  of  these,  d,  the  foot  is  seen  fully  protruded,  the 
Tesicle  being  contracted  and  empty.  At  e,  the  foot 
is  partially  retracted,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  foot  par- 
tially filling  the  vesicle  ;  whilst  at  /  the  foot  is  repre- 
sented as  being  wholly  withdrawn,  the  vesicle  being 
now  fuUy  distended  with  the  contained  fluid.  The 
muscular  investments  of  the  feet  (gh),  from  their  struc- 
ture and  disposition,  are  also  well  calculated  to  assist 
in  the  various  movements  of  the  ambulacra. 
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The  generative  organs  are  disposed  along  the  inter- 
ambolacral  areas  in  the  form  of  five  membranous 
masses  (Fig.  29,  o,  and  Fig.  31^  «),  the  efferent  ducts 
opening  by  the  pores  borne  on  the  genital  plates.  The 
sexes  in  the  Echinodermata  are  distinct,  existing  in 
separate  individuals. 

Clamfieation, — The  class  Echinodermata  is  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  orders — 

Order  1.  Echinoidea.    Ex.  Echinus. 
Order  2.  Asteroidea.     Ex.  Asterias. 
Order  3.  Crinoidea.    Ex.  Comatula. 
Order  4.  Holothuroidea,     Ex.  Holothuria. 

Order  1.  Echinoidea, — ^This  order  is  represented  by 
the  various  families  of  seapurchins,  many  species  of 
which  are  found  around  our  own  coasts.  The  foreign 
species  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  very  varied  in  form 
and  appearance.  The  genera  Cidaris  and  Echimia  typi- 
cally represent  the  first  and  most  fiuniliar  family,  that 
of  the  CidaridcB — ^the  two  remaining  divisions,  Clypea* 
stridoB  and  SpatangidcBy  including  forms  less  frequently 
met  with  in  ordinary  observation.  In  their  develop- 
ment the  Echinoidea  exhibit  several  remarkable  trans- 
formations of  shape  and  figure,  the  embryo — ^first  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  animal  under  the  name  of  Pluteue 
— swimming  freely  as  a  ciliated  body,  the  perfect  form 
being  subsequently  developed  from  but  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  embryonic  body. 

Order  2.  Aeteroidea. — Under  this  head  are  included 
the  various  starfishes.     The  body  consists,  in  these 
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forms,  of  a  central  disc,  firom  which  the  lobes  or  arms 
radiate.  The  rajs  vaiy  greatly  in  number,  and  also  in 
their  relation  to  the  disc.  In  the  common  star  or  cross 
fieh  (Fig.  33,  a)  five  rays  are  present ;  whilst  in  the 


Fig.  32.  MoBPHOLOQT  or  Astxboidsa  (Rhymer  Jones). 

A,  Baj  of  starfiBh  dissected,  so  as  to  show,  a,  contractile  yeslcles  situated 
at  bases  of  the  ambulacra,  h ;  e,  csecal  prolongation  of  stomach ;  d, 
stomach ;  e,  mouth ;  /,  ovary.  B,  Ambulacral  apparatus  of  starfish  ; 
a,  ambulAcral  ring  sniroonding  the  mouth ;  h  b,  Polian  vesicles  ;  c,  am- 
bulacral tube ;  d  e  /,  contractile  vesicles  and  corresponding  feet  in 
different  stages  of  contraction ;  g,  internal  muscular  layer  of  foot,  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres ;  A,  external  layer,  composed  of  circular 
fibres. 

SokuteridoBy  or  sun-stars,  the  number  ranges  firom 
thirteen  to  sixteen.  In  their  morphological  relations 
with  the  body  or  disc,  also,  the  rays  exhibit  important 
differences.  Thus,  in  the  true  starfishes,  the  arms  are 
immediate  and  true  prolongations  of  the  disc  itseL^  and 
contain  a  due  proportion  of  the  viscera  (Fig.  32,  A) ; 
whilst  in  the  Ophiuroidea  or  brittle-stais  (Fig.  33,  b),  as 
exemplifying  the  second  type,  the  arms  are  mere  ap- 
pendages of  the  disc,  to  which  the  viscera  are  confined. 
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In  this  latter  case  the  arms  principall;  subserve  the 
locomotive  faculty.  If  we  conceive  an  Echinus  to  be 
divided  along  the  ambulacral  areae,and  the  resulting  ray- 
shaped  divisions  to  be  spread  out,  whilst  a  membianoos 
disc  would  unite  and  connect  the  rays  at  their  bases,  we 
should  have  constructed  a  form  resembling  the  star- 
fish, the  morphological  relation  of  which  to  the  Echinus 
may  thus  be  roughly  expressed.  The  integument  is  of 
a  coriaceous  or  leather;  consistence ;  calcareous  particles. 


rapresenting  modified  tubercles  and  spines,  being  abun- 
dantly deposited  throughout  its  substance.  An  inter- 
nal arrangement  of  calcareous  plates  forms  an  endo- 
skeleton,  serving  for  the  due  support  of  the  other  and 
softer  tissues.  The  mouth,  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  destitute  of  a  masticatory  apparatus,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  inferior  suTface  of  the  disc,  and 
from  the  mouth  a  short  gullet  leads  into  a  capacious 
stomach,  which,  in  the  true  starfishes,  sends  blind  or 
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csecal  proloDgationa  of  its  substance  into  each  ray  (Fig. 
32y  A).  An  anal  aperture  is  not  generally  present  The 
ambulacral  ring  surrounds  the  mouth,  the  ambulacral 
tubes  proceeding  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  inner 
aspect  of  each  ray  (Fig.  32,  A,  a  b).  The  feet  vary  con- 
siderably in  number,  two  or  four  rows  being  present  in 
each  ray.  The  madreporiform  tubercles  also  vary  in 
number,  two  or  three  being  usually  found.  The  ner- 
vous system,  as  before,  surrounds  the  oral  aperture, 
branches  radiating  from  this  central  point  to  the  rays. 
The  Asteroidea  are  abundantly  represented  on  all  our 
coasts  :  the  common  starfish  (Uraster  nibens)  (Fig.  33, 
a),. and  the  sun-stars  (Sulaster  papposa),  being  familiar 
to  every  sea-side  visitor. 

The  Ophiuroidea  or  "  Brittle-stars,"  sometimes  classi- 
fied as  a  distinct  order,  differ  from  the  true  starfishes 
in  that  the  arms  are  mere  appendages  to,  and  not  true 
continuations  of^  the  body,  the  viscera  being  confined 
to  the  disc  itself,  which  is  covered  by  calcareous  plates, 
as  also  are  the  long  and  flexible  arms.  The  ambulacral 
tube,  as  before,  is  disposed  along  the  floor  of  each  ray ; 
the  aquiferous  system,  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  so 
perfectly  developed  as  in  the  true  starfishea  The 
Ophiura  or  sand-star  (Fig.  33, 6),  and  the  Ophiocoma  or 
brittle-star,  represent  the  group,  the  latter  form  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  peculiar  habit  of  breaking  itself 
in  pieces  when  captured.  In  all  the  Asteroidea  the 
power  of  reproducing  lost  or  injured  members  is  pos- 
sessed to  a  great  degree. 

Order  3,    Crinoidea. — ^The   consideration    of   this 
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order  is  extremely  interesting  from  a  patieontological 
point  of  view,  tlie  forms  included  within  this  limited 
gronp  servii^  to  connect  existing  EcMnozoa  with  cer- 
tun  extinct  and  fossil  forma. 

The  parte  of  a  typical  Crinoid  may  be  very  shortly 
enumerated  oe  consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body,  or 
"calyx"  (Fig.  35,  6,  e),  giving  attachment  superiorly  to 
gToovedarms(c),  andgivii^origininferiorly  toajoint«d 
stem  or  pedicle  (*),  by  the  roots  (r)  of  which  the  Crinoid 


attachee  itself  to  the  sea-bottom.  The  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  definite  series  of  plates  (b  d  k),  the  month  (m), 
and  in  many  cases  the  anal  aperture  also  (a),  opening 
in  the  central  aspect  of  the  cup.  Jointed  processes 
(p  /),  attached  to  the  arms  and  stem,  are  also  represented 
in  the  figure. 
The  Comatula  rosacea  or  feather-star  (Fig.  34,  a),  is 
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the  aole  British  repTesentative  of  the  order,  which  is 
defined  as  including  Echlnodermata,  "  in  ^-liich  the 
body  is  fixed,  during  the  whole  oi  a  portion  of  the 
existence  of  the  animal,  to  the  sea-hottom,  by  means  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  jointed  and  flexible  stalk."  The  body, 
in  Comattda,  consists  of  a  central  calcareous  disc,  from 
whichfireradiatingarmsaregivenofi'.  These  arms  bifur- 


A,  WoadoeriMu  maendattila;  %  t«sU  Crlwrid  froni  the  moDntAin  Lint 
■tone.  B,  DlBcnm  of  Cri-Jwid.  a,  una :  b,  bnchlsl  at  ma  pUlti : 
c,  Brm;  d,  bualpUtn;  i, calyx;  /.  nmola;  it,  tiit«nD«liBUpUt«; 
m,  DUHith ;  Pj  pLiuiiit«i ;  r,  rootfl ;  t,  Btezn. 

cate  immediately  above  their  origin,  each  raydividing  into 
two  branches,  and  the  creature  thus  possessing  ten  elon- 
gated slender  rays.  Each  of  the  divisions  is  furnished 
with  lateral  and  jointed  appendages,  to  which  the  name 
of  "pinnae"  has  been  given;  the  arms  thus  possess  a 
pinnated  or  feather-like  appearance,  and  iiom  this  cir- 
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cumstance  the  familiar  Bame  of  "  feather-star"  has  been 
derived. 

In  the  young  state  the  Comatola  is  stalked  (Fig.  34^  &), 
being  supported  on  a  calcareous  jointed  stem,  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  cup-shaped  body,  to  which  the  ten 
arms  are  attached.  When  the  fitting  period  has  arrived, 
the  Comatula  breaks  away  from  the  stalk,  and  exists 
during  the  remaining  period  of  its  life  in  a  free  and 
unattached  condition.  The  young  and  stalked  state  of 
Comatula  was  formerly  described  as  an  anomalous  and 
distinct  form,  under  the  name  of  Pentacrinus  EurqpcBtis, 
and  the  several  known  foreign  stalked  forms  may  be 
supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  merely  the  embryonic 
condition  of  other  and  free  Crinoids. 

A  perfect  digestive  system,  modelled  on  the  Echiuo- 
zoal  type,  exists  in  Comatula ;  a  distinct  anus,  in  addi- 
tion, being  present.  The  ambulacral  system  is  also 
developed,  but  does  not  subserve  the  locomotive  func- 
tion to  any  great  degree. 

The  majority  of  fossil  Crinoidea,  on  the  contrary, 
were  permanently  stalked  and  rooted,  the  most  familiar 
species  being  popularly  known  as  Encrinites  or  lily- 
stars  (Fig.  36,  A). 

It  is,  however,  interesting  and  important  to  observe 
that  recent  deep-sea  dredging  explorations,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wy  ville  Thomson,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  others,  have  brought  to  light  certain 
Crinoidean  forms,  referable  to  genera,  which,  until 
recently,  were  thought  to  be  unrepresented  by  living 
species.     Under  the  heads  Cystaidea  and  Blastoidea, 
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several  extinct  forms,  referable  to  the  Crinoidean  type 
of  stractore,  ate  included,  tlie  principal  differeuce  be- 
tween tbeae  and  tme  Crinoids  consisting  in  the  non- 
development,  in  these  groups,  of  anns. 

Order  4.  Holothurcndea. — Thia  order  indades  the 
Sea-cucumbeis,  and  Trepauga  {Holathurue),  which, 
from  their  higher  stractore,  constittite  the  most  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  class.  The  Holothuroidea 
differ  widely  in  form  from  the  preceding  groups,  the 
body  being  more  or  leaa  elongated  (Fig.  36),  and  of  soft 
or  leathery  coneistence.    The  deposition  of  calcareous 
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matter  in  the  integnment  ia  limited  to  the  development 
of  a  few  spicules  of  this  material  The  ambulacra  are 
generally  short  and  scattered  over  the  suriace  of  the 
body,  or  they  may  be  absmt  altogether.  Locomotion 
is  accordingly  affected  by  the  ambulacra  when  present, 
or  by  the  general  contraction  of  the  body  when  these 
organs  are  absent,  the  muscular  system  in  the  Holo- 
thuroidea reaching  a  high  degree  of  development.  The 
mouth,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  featheiy  tentacles,  is 
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situated  anterioily,  and  leads  into  a  stomach,  from 
which  a  conyoluted  intestine,  terminating  in  a  dilated 
chamber  or  **  cloaca,"  is  given  off.  Two  tubes  open 
inwards  from  this  ''  doaca,"  and  ramify  in  the  interior 
of  the  body.  These  organs  convey  water  within  the 
system,  and  collectively  constitute  a  respiratory  or 
breathing  apparatus.  The  disposition  of  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  systems  presents  no  features  worthy  of 
special  remark. 

The  Holothuroidea  attain  their  greatest  size  and 
development  in  tropical  seas ;  but  a  few  smaller 
species  are  found  inhabiting  deep  water  around  our 
own  shores. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EOHiNOZOA— (Con^mtf^. 

Class  IL  Sooleoida. 

General  Characters — Classification — Platyelmia — Keniatelmi 

Botifera. 

In  this  group  are  comprised  many  forms  which,  until 
recently,  were  classed  with  the  Vermes  or  Worms,  in 
the  old  sub-kingdom  Articulata,  or  jointed  animals. 
And  although  the  external  appearance  of  certain  typical 
members  of  this  group  might  seem  to  justify  their 
being  placed  among  the  Annulosa,  yet  a  more  careful 
and  detailed  examination  of  these  forms  reveals  a 
structure  diJSering  so  widely  &om  that  of  the  true 
worms,  that  of  necessity  the  Scolecida  are  referred  to 
the  lower  and  Echinozoal  type  of  structure.  The  term 
EMozoa^  or  internal  parasites,  is  sometimes  applied 
generally  to  this  class,  in  allusion  to  the  habits  of 
certain  forms  included  in  this  group.  Yet  this  term 
is  limited  in  its  signification ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
seldom  or  never  used  in  a  strictly  zoological  sense. 
The  Botifera^  or  ^' wheel-animalcules,"  forming  the 
third  order  of  the  dass,  were  formerly  classified  as  a 
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division  of  the  lower  Animlosa ;  but  their  affinities,  as 
regarded  by  Huxley,  seem  to  warrant  their  removal  to 
the  present  sub-kingdom.  So  far  as  general  characters 
are  concerned,  the  Scolecida  do  not,  in  the  main, 
present  veiy  definite  affinities  to  the  Echinozoal  type. 
A  water- vascular  system,  corresponding  to  the  ambu- 
lacral  system  of  other  Echinozoa,  is  very  generally  to  be 
distinguished.  Ko  true  circulatory  apparatus  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  nervous  system  is  of  an  inferior  type  of 
organisation. 

The  class  Scolecida  is  divided  into  three  orders : — 

Order  1,  Platyelmia,  or  "  flat-worms."    Ex.  Tcenia, 
Order  2.  Nematelmia,  ot '* Toxatd-woTma,"  'Ex.Ascaris. 
Orders.  Rottfera,  or  "  wheel- animalcules."      Ex. 
Hydatina. 

Order  1.  Platyelmia, — This  order  includes  a  number 
of  jointed  or  worm-like  organisms,  of  flattened  shape 
or  figure.  The  common  Tape-worm  [TcBnia  sclium^ 
Fig.  37)  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of 
this  group,  which,  from  a  medical  as  weU  as  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  of  great  interest.  Three  sub-orders 
are  included  in  this  group,  the  first  of  which — that  of 
the  Toeniada — ^presents  the  more  special  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  curious  division. 

(a)  Sub-order  Tomiada, — The  Tceniada  or  Tape- 
worms, of  which  the  Tccnia  solium  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  inhabit,  in  their  mature  state,  the  alimentary 
canal  of  warm-blooded  vertebrates.  The  species  selected 
for  examination  inhabits  the  intestinal  tube  of  man. 
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Externally  it  presents  an  eloi^t«d  flattened  ribbon-like 
form,  divided  thiongbout  its  length  into  segments  of 
obloi^  abape  (Fig.  37,  e),  except  at  the  tmterior  portion 
of  the  organiBm,  where  a  rounded  head  (Fig.  37,  b), 
supported  on  a  series  of  constricted  segments,  forming 
the  neck,  is  found.   The  segments  of  Uie  neck  are  small 
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■llenuUng  ganaistiTS  ponL  d.  Tne  ovum  of  T/tnta,  with  the  con- 
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hooklflti,  Biukeri,  and  DoutricCed  HgznAnta  forming  the  neck. 

and  closely  set,  but  the  succeeding  joints  gradually  in- 
crease in  size,  those  of  the  posterior  extremity  forming 
comparatively  large  oblong  s^menta,  each  of  which  is 
loosely  articulated  to  the  neighbouring  joints.     The 
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head  (b),  which  consists  of  a  small  rounded  body,  is 
provided  with  a  series  of  hooks  and  suckers,  by  means 
x>f  which  the  animal  adheres  firmly  to  the  mucous  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestine.  The  segments  are 
produced  from  the  anterior  extremity  by  a  process  of 
continuous  gemmation  or  budding.  Each  fresh  seg- 
ment, as  produced,  occupies  a  position  between  the 
head  and  the  segments  previously  formed ;  the  older 
and  most  mature  joints  being  thus  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body,  or  are  most  distant  from 
the  head.  The  head  thus  constitutes  the  true  animal, 
the  various  segments  being  regarded  as  sexual  zooids  or 
individuals  produced  by  the  asexual  ''nurse,"  formed 
by  the  head-segments.  The  mature  and  ordinary  seg- 
ments or  "  proglottides "  (a)  are  devoted  solely  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  animal,  and  contain  each  a  complete 
generative  apparatus,  capable  of  producing  fertilised 
ova,  male  and  female  elements  being  found  in  each 
segment.  Although  organically  connected  to  each 
other,  and  by  each  other  to  the  head  segment,  the  last 
and  most  mature  segments  are  continually  being  de- 
tached, and  are  excreted  &om  the  animal  in  whose 
interior  the  Taenia  resides ;  but  fresh  and  new  segments 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  being  continually  formed  by  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  these,  in  turn,  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  segments  which  have  fallen  away. 

No  trace  of  a  digestive  system  is  seen,  the  animal 
living  by  the  imbibition  and  absorption,  through  the 
membranous  walls  of  its  body,  of  the  nutritive  juices 
of  its  host.     The  water-vascular  system  (w)  is  repre- 
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Bented  by  a  vessel  roiming  along  each  side  of  the  body, 
communication  between  the  vessels  taking  place  by 
means  of  a  transverse  branch  at  the  articulation  of  each 
segment  with  the  neighbouring  joint.  The  nervous 
system  consiflts  of  two  smaU  anterior  ganglia,  ftom 
which  filaments,  proceeding  to  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
organism,  are  derived. 

The  generative  organs,  therefore,  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  each  joint  The  ovary,  forming  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  contained  organs,  consists  of  a  main 
Iprunk  or  stem,  firom  which  lateral  branches  are  given 
off  (o  o).  The  male  oi^gan  exists  as  a  small  convoluted 
tube  {m)f  terminating  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  seg- 
ment in  a  minute  vesicle.  The  eiferent  ducts  of  the 
generative  organs  open  by  a  small  pore  (the  "  generative 
pore")  (x),  situated  on  a  minute  papilla  or  eminence, 
placed,  in  Tcmia  solium^  in  the  centre  of  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  segment.  The  position  of  the  generative 
pore,  varying  throughout  the  group,  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  classifying  the  various  members  of  the  division. 
The  Taenia  varies  in  length  as  the  organism  has  existed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period;  in  many  instances, 
specimens  have  measured  many  yards  in  length ;  at  all 
times,  however,  the  segments  are  produced  with  great 
rapidity,  new  and  fresh  growths  continually  taking 
place  as  the  creature  continues  to  exist  in  a  favourable 
situation. 

Each  segment  being  thus  capable  of  producing  an 
immense  number  of  fertilised  ova,  and  the  number  of 
segments  being  also  great,  it  follows  that  a  mature 
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Tsenia  is  the  receptacle  of  an  almost  incalculable  pro- 
geny. But  the  history  of  the  reproductive  process,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  various  stages  through  which 
the  ovum  and  embryo  have  to  pass  before  the  mature 
and  adult  form  is  attained,  indicate  a  merciful  provision 
of  nature  in  thus  limiting  their  growth,  and  preventing 
the  otherwise  rapid  increase  of  these  animals.  Were 
it  not  for  the  many  chances  of  destruction  which  in- 
volve, and  undoubtedly  exterminate,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ova,  during  the  lengthened  and  extended  cycle  of 
development  through  which  the  eggs  have  to  pass, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Tseniada  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  stages  in  the  life-circle  of  a  Taenia  may  be  con- 
veniently classed  under  six  heads,  corresponding  to  six 
distinct  periods  in  the  process  of  development  Begin- 
ning with  the  mature  and  sexually-perfect  segments,  or 
^  proglottides,"  we  find  that  these  are  being  continually 
discharged  from  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  animal  in 
whose  interior  the  Tssnia  resides.  The  contained  and 
already  fertilised  ova  (Fig.  37,  cC)  of  the  "proglottis" 
are  liberated  by  the  subsequent  destruction  and  decay 
of  the  segment ;  and,  for  the  further  development  of 
these  ova,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  enter  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  some  warm-blooded  vertebrate.  Hav- 
ing gained  admittance  to  the  digestive  system  of  such 
an  animal,  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  minute  contained  embryo  is  set  £ree. 
Its  rounded  form  is  now  observed  to  be  armed  at  one 
point  by  six  siliceous  or  flinty  hooks,  by  means  of  which 
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it  boies  its  way  thiougli  the  tissaes  of  its  host,  until  it 
leaches  some  oigan,  sucli  as  the  liver,  which  forms  a  veiy 
noted  resting-place  for  these  creatures.  Or  it  may  take 
up  its  abode  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  animal ;  but 
at  any  rate,  and  wherever  its  resting-place  is  found,  the 
<<  proscolez  " — as  the  little  hooked  travelling  embryo  is 
called — ^there  develops  around  itself  a  cyst,  or  bladder- 
like structure,  containing  fluid,  and  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  "scolex,"  or  "  resting-larva"  (Fig.  37,  ef) 
of  the  Tssnia.  Forms  of  this  description,  long  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Cystic  worms,"  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  merely  representatives  of  one  of  the  transitionary 
stages  in  the  development  of  Taenia.  Within  the  cyst 
or  bladder  of  the  "  scolex,''  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
future  worm  are  developed,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pro- 
cess growing  from  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst.  The 
process  of  development  cannot  proceed  further  until  the 
''  scolex  "  be  liberated  from  the  animal  in  whose  tissues 
it  thus  lies  buried.  If,  however,  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
containing  '^  scolices,''  be  swallowed  by  some  other  warm- 
blooded vertebrate,  the  further  and  final  stages  in  the 
process  of  development  will  continue,  and  be  completed. 
Having  thus  gaiaed  access  to  the  alimentary  canal  of 
this  second  host,  the  bladder-Hke  cyst  is  next  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices,  and  the  scolex- 
embryo,  now  set  free,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  by  the  already-formed  hooks 
and  suckers.  The  organism  next  begins  to  bud,  and  to 
develop  posterior  segments,  until  at  length  the  mature 
Tssnia  or  "  strobila,"  with  its  lengthened  train  of  joints 
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or  **  proglottides,"  is  produced ;  each  joint'  being  sexu- 
ally mature,  and  capable  of  producing  oya,  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  development,  will  repeat  the  wondrous 
cycle  through  which  we  have  traced  their  predecessors 
and  progenitors.    The  six  stages  may  therefore  be  thus 
enumerated — 
(1.)  The  "  ovum,"  or  egg  (Fig.  37,  d),  set  fi:ee  by  the 
decomposition  and  decay  of  the  "  proglottis,"  or 
sexually-mature  segment,  and  containing 
(2.)  The  embryo,  or  ''  proscolex,"  with  its  six-hooked 
apparatus  for  boring  through  the  tissues  of  the 
first  host,  to  the  place  where  it  becomes 
(3.)  The  "scolex,"  or  «  resting-larva"  (Fig.  37,  e/), 
with  its  bladder  or  cyst,  containing  the  head- 
segments  of  the  future  Tsenia. 
(4.)  The  immature  Taenia,  liberated  from  the  cyst  of 
the  ^'  scolex,"  after  being  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  its  second  host. 
(5.)  The  "  strobila,"  or  adult  and  mature  Taenia,  the 
result  of  the  further  development  of  the  fourth 
stage  j  this  latter  (5)  form,  producing 
(6.)  The  "  proglottides,"  or  sexually-mature  segments, 

with  their  contained  and  fertilised  ova. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tcmia  solium  of  man,  the  life- 
history  of  the  future  organisms  has  been  ascertained  with 
considerable  exactitude.  The  ova  liberated  &om  the 
"  proglottides  "  may  be  swallowed  by  the  sheep  or  pig, 
in  which  the  ''  proscolex  "  burrows  its  way  through  the 
tissues  of  either  animal,  to  become  the  "  scolex."  In 
the  pig  the  development  of  the  cystic  ''  scolices  "  causes 
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the  diaease  peculiar  to  that  animal,  and  known  ae 
"measles."  No  forther  change  can  take  place  in  the 
"  acolex,"  unless  the  pork  bo  affected  be  eaten  hj  man, 
in  which  event  the  "  scolex,"  hecoming  liberated  from 
the  cyet,  attaches  itself  to  the  intestiaal  mncous  mem- 
brane, and  developes  into  the  "  strobila,"  oi  matnie 
Xffinia. 

The  cystic  forms  or  "  Soolices"  of  one  animal  become 
thus  developed  Into  the  Tsenia  of  another  animal.    The 
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Cyitieeretis  fasciolarie,  oi  cystiG  worm  of  the  mouse,  is  ~ 
in  this  way  developed  into  the  TcetUa  eraseieoHis  of  the 
cat ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Ogstieercus  pmformia  of 
the  rabbit  is  the  immatnre  Tcmia  mrraia  of  the  dog 
and  fox. 

(5)  Sab-order  Tremaioda.  ~~-Th6  l^rematode  worms 
sre  typically  represented  by  the  Distoma  ot  "Flukes," 
and  of  these  the  "  Distoma  hepaticum  "  (Fig.  38,  a),  or 
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''liver-fluke/'  is  the  most  familiar  species.  As  its 
specific  name  implies,  the  Distoma  inhabits  the  liver  of 
the  sheep,  producing  the  disease  known  in  that  animal 
as  the  "  rot."  They  are  small  organisms  of  a  rounded 
shape,  and  of  a  more  or  less  flattened  figure,  the  anterior 
disc,  by  which  the  Distoma  attaches  itself  to  the  tissues 
it  inhabits,  being  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,«  which  opens  into  a  curiously-branched  aliment- 
ary system,  consisting  of  two  main  branches,  from 
which  lateral  and  blind  or  imperforate  divisions  are 
given  ofll  A  water- vascular  system  is  present,  and  a 
nervous  system  of  rudimentary  construction  also  exists. 
The  development  of  Distoma  also  exhibits  a  definite 
cycle,  although  the  changes  or  stages  of  its  life-history 
are  by  no  means  so  frequent  or  numerous  as  those  of 
TsBnia.  The  Distoma  being  voided  by  the  sheep,  the 
contained  ova  escape,  and  those  which  find  their  way 
into  water  undergo  a  further  development  The  ciliated 
embryos,  thus  liberated  from  the  ova,  next  take  up 
their  abode  within  the  body  of  some  mollusc,  the  body 
of  the  common  water-snail  being  most  frequently 
selected  for  a  habitation.  Within  the  body  of  the 
snail  the  embryo  produces  a  cyst,  in  the  interior  of 
which  small  bodies,  furnished  with  lash-like  tails,  and 
called  '^  Cercari»,"  are  produced.  These  CercarisB  next 
escape  into  the  surrounding  water,  and,  on  being  swal- 
lowed by  the  sheep,  penetrate  to  the  liver,  there  to 
become  developed  into  adult  Distoma. 

(c)  Sub-order  Ikirbdlaria. — The  Turbdlaria  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  members  of  the  preceding  groups 
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in  being  non-parasitic  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  general 
possession  of  vibratile  cilia.  Two  distinct  types  of 
Turbellarians  are  met  with.  The  Flanarida  (Fig.  38,  b) 
are  animals  of  small  size  and  flattened  forms,  inhabiting 
both  fresh  and  salt  water;  whilst  the  Nemertida,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  elongated  worm-like  shape.  The 
NemerteSy  or  "  ribbon-worm,"  is  frequently  met  with  in 
dredging  operations,  as  an  elongated  flattened  worm, 
in  many  instances  of  very  considerable  length.  The 
Planarida  possess  a  digestive  system,  which,  however, 
is  unprovided  with  an  anal  aperture.  In  the  Nemertida 
a  distinct  anus  is  present. 

Order  2.  Nematelmia^  round-worms.  —  The  forms 
included  in  this  group  are,  as  the  name  implies,  round 
or  cylindrical  in  form.  No  distinct  segmentation  of  the 
body  is  discernible.  The  representative  forms  are  the^^- 
caria  or  common  "round-worm/'  the  Echinorhynchua  or 
"thorn-headed" worm ;  and  the  Oordius  or  "hair-worm." 
TheAsearis  lumMeoides,  representing  the  (a)Nematoda, 
inhabits  the  human  intestinal  canal,  in  which  situation 
the  Oxyurie  or  small  thread-worm  is  also  found.  A 
distinct  mouth,  alimentary  canal,  and  a  system  probably 
homologous  with  the  water-vascular  system  of  TsBuiada, 
complete  the  essential  structural  details  of  the  group. 
The  guinea -worm  {FUaria  Tnedinensis),  inhabiting 
tropical  climates,  infests  the  cellular  tissue  of  man, 
particularly  that  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  embryonic 
worm,  which,  when  mature,  attains  a  length  of  several 
feet^  burrows  its  way  under  the  cellular  tissue,  from  which 
it  has  to  be  carefully  extracted  by  coiling  its  length 
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round  some  object,  an  operation  which  the  negroes  are 
said  to  perform  with  much  skill  and  dexterity. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  (Fig.  38,  c)  is  a  form  referable 
to  this  group,  and  which  has  of  late  years  attracted 
especial  notice.  It  is  generally  found  infesting  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  pig,  large  numbers  of  these 
worms  being  found  in  a  single  muscle,  each  enclosed 
in  a  little  cyst,  in  which  it  lies  coiled  up.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  sexually  immature  and  incapable  of  repro- 
ducing its  species ;  but  when  the  pork  so  infected  is 
eaten  by  man,  the  active  stage  of  development  is  at  once 
induced.  The  Trichinse  in  the  human  alimentary  canal 
become  sexually  perfect^  and  the  production  of  young 
in  large  numbers  takes  place  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  young  TrichinsB  thus  produced  bore  their  way 
through  the  tissues  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the 
muscles,  in  which  they  develop  cysts,  and  in  this  state 
they  remain  quiescent  and  incapable  of  effecting  further 
change.  The  irritation  and  consequent  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  the  migration  of  the  young  Trichinaa  from  the 
digestive  to  the  muscular  system,  being  frequently  pro- 
ductive in  the  human  subject  of  fiettal  results. 

The  Gordius  aqucUicus  represents  the  (b)  Gordiacea  or 
''hair-worms,"  which  are  so  named  from  their  attenuated 
hair-like  appearance.  These  worms  inhabit  the  bodies 
of  various  insects.  The  {e)Acant?u)cephala  or  ''thorn- 
headed"  worms  are  represented  by  the  EcJiinorhyndius^ 
which  inhabits  the  digestive  tract  of  various  vertebrata, 
birds  and  fishes  being  the  forms  more  especially  sub- 
jected to  its  visitations.     The  proboscis  is  provided 
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with  hooks,  by  means  of  which  the  worm  adheres  to 
the  mocouB  membraue  of  the  inteetine. 

Order  3.  RoUfera. — The  Botifera  are  microscopic 
animalculea,  inhabiting  &eah  water  pools,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  "  au  anterior  ciliated  disc," 
capable  of  protrusion  and  retraction,  the  vibratory  move- 
ments of  the  cilia  with  which  the  disc  is  furnished  giving 
the  observer  to  suppose  that  he  sees  a  rotating  wheel,  and 
from  thia  circumstance  the  familiar  name  of  "Wheel- 


Fig.  St).  UoRPBOuwT  or  Bonreu. 
A,  Sttjilvmoctrv  Eidiortiii :  a,  pbArynT  i  h,  gizzard  ;  c,  atomicb  ;  rJ, 
OTurr  ;  i,fiH]t,or*tUcliedutninitT.'/,cLllBt«dl<iiUclH.  B,AiiBton]7 
of  Aydoiina  KnEa  {hmiie) :  a,  cllli ;  h.  ciliur  discs ;  e.  imiaclea  of 
Jim ;  d.  g»nglt» :  t.  gnllet ;  /  siliVBry  glHOd  ;  g,  itomaoh  :  li,  or»ry  ; 
k,  uiiu ;  I,  vaicDlar  zjztuD ;  n,  termLoAl  forceps. 

onimalcnles  "  has  been  derived.  The  function  of  this 
ciliated  disc  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  its  action  subserving 
the  locomotive  function,  and  also  creating  currents  in 
the  surrounding  water,  by  which  food-particles  are 
drawn  towards  the  oral  aperture.  The  Eotifera  may 
exist  either  as  free  swimming  organisms,  or  as  fixed 
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forms  j  the  Hydatina  senta  (Fig.  39,  B),  exemplifying 
the  formet  variety,  whilst  the  Stephanoceros,  or  "  Crown 
animalcule"  (Fig.  39,  A),  represents  the  latter  forms. 
The  males  are  of  small  size  as  compared  with  the  female 
Eotifera,  in  which  the  typical  structure  of  the  group 
must  needs  be  examined- 

The  Hydatina,  one  of  the  best  known  forms,  may 
well  exemplify  the  structural  features  of  the  order. 
The  body  in  Hydatina  is  somewhat  of  an  ovate  form, 
and  exhibits  distinct  annular  or  ring-like  markings.  The 
anterior  extremity  bears  the  ciliated  rotary  discs  (Fig. 
39,  B,  a  b),  whilst  the  posterior  extremity  is  prolonged 
to  form  an  abortive  tail,  which  in  some  instances  is  fur- 
nished with  rudimentary  prehensUe  organs  (forceps,  m), 
or  with  a  suctorial  disc.  The  mouth  opens  at  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  rotating  disc,  and  leads  into  a 
dilated  pharynx,  furnished,  in  the  case  of  the  females 
only,  with  a  complicated  masticatory  apparatus  (c). 
The  pharynx  is  continued  inferiorlyinto  an  oesophagus  (e) 
and  stomach  (g),  from  which  an  intestine  is  given  off, 
to  terminate  in  a  "  cloaca  "  (k),  which  also  receives  the 
efferent  ducts  of  the  generative  organs,  and  from  which 
the  water- vascular  system  (I)  takes  its  origin.  This  lat- 
ter system  is  represented  by  a  "contractile  vesicle" 
opening  from  the  "  cloaca,"  and  from  this  vesicle  two 
tubes  proceed,  which  pass  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  to  terminate  in  csBcal  or  blind  prolongations. 
The  function  of  this  system,  as  in  the  other  forms,  is 
probably  respiratory ;  but  it  is  believed  to  act  as  an 
excretory  apparatus  also.     The  nervous  system  consists 
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of  a  ganglionic  mass  (eQ,  situated  anteriorly,  and  near 
the  gullet  A  minute  pigment-cell  (ocellus),  to  which 
the  function  of  sight  has  been  allocated,  rests  upon  and 
derives  its  nervous  supply  from  the  ganglion.  The 
generative  organs  {h)  occupy,  in  both  sexes,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  body-cavity ;  the  male  Botifer 
being  essentially  "  a  locomotive  testis."  The  oviducts 
terminate,  as  previously  remarked,  in  the  "cloaca." 
The  muscular  system  of  the  Eotifera  exhibits  a  high 
degree  of  specialisation,  the  movements  of  the  disc, 
jaws,  viscera,  and  body  generally,  depending  on  the 
muscular  investments  of  the  various  organs  and  parts. 
The  Eotifera  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  revivi- 
fication, after  existing  in  a  seemingly  lifeless  condi- 
tion for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  They  may  be  dried 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  from  the  pools 
they  inhabit,  and  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  as 
microscopic  specks,  in  the  form  of  dust,  continuing  in 
this  mummified  condition  for  months,  or  even  years ; 
yet,  upon  the  addition  of  moisture,  they  again  spring 
into  activity,  and  resume  the  functions  of  life  with 
renewed  vigour. 

Classification  of  Eohinozoa. 

Class  L  Echinoderhata. 

Order  (a).  Echinoidea.    Ex.  Echinus. 
Order  (b).  Aderoidea^    Ex.  Asterias. 
Order  (c).  Crinoidea.    Ex.  Comatula. 
Order  (d).  Holothuraidea,  Ex.  Holothuria. 
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Class  IL   ScoLEoroA. 

Order  (a).  Platyelmia,    Ex.  TsBnia. 
Order  (b).  Nematelmia.    Ex.  Ascaris. 
Order  (c).  Roti/era.    Ex.  Hydatina. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

ANNULOSA. 

General  Characters  of  Annulosa — Classification — Gephyrea — 

Annelida. 

The  great  bulk  of  Annulose  animals  were  formerly 
included  under  the  old  division  Artiadata,  or 
"  jointed ''  animals ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  external 
appearance  of  a  typical  example  of  this  sub-kingdom — 
such  as  a  Worm  or  Centipede — at  once  justifies  us  in 
describing  their  bodies  as  composed  of  ''somites/' 
zones,  or  segments,  arranged  ''along  a  longitudinal 
axis."  This  appearance  is  described  by  zoologists 
under  the  term  "vegetative  repetition  of  parts,"  the 
essential  of  which  definition  consists  in  the  fact  of  the 
segments  being  prototypes  of  each  other;  they  are, 
in  other  words,  constructed  upon  the  same  type  or 
plan.  Such  a  structure  also  exemplifies  the  regular  and 
definite  succession  of  parts,  to  which  the  term  "  serial 
homology"  is  applied. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  a  typical  Annulose  animal — 
such  as  a  Worm  (Fig.  40,  1) — shows  us  a  distinct 
digestive  system  (^),  completely  differentiated  and  shut 
off  from  the  general  (or  somatic)  cavity  of  the  body. 
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and  mimmg  thiougli  the  centre  of  tlie  body  in  a  more 
or  less  straight  and  defined  course.  Superiorly  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  situated  on  the  "  dorsal "  or 
back  surface  of  the  animal,  we  find  the  "  haamal "  or 
blood-vascular  system  (a),  whilst  the  nervous  system 
(c)  occupies  the  inferior  or  ''ventral"  aspect  of  the 


Fig.  40.  HoRPHOLOOT  or  Ahvulosa. 

1.  Diagram  of  a  typical  aniraloae  animal :  a,  blood-Tascnlar  system ; 
h,  digestiye  system;  e»  nervons  system.  2.  Diagram  of  nervous 
system  of  typical  annnlose  animal  viewed  fh)m  above,  and  shovring 
the  doable  ventral  gangliated  chain.  8.  Transverse  (section  of:  a 
typical  annelide :  a,  blood-Tascalar  system ;  h,  digestive  system ; 
e,  nervous  system ;  d,  branchia,  or  gills,  borne  on  the  dorsal  arc  ; 
$,  " notopodiom/'  or  "dorsal  oar/*  bearing  a  Jointed  filament 
(drrhos)  and  bristles  (set»);  /,  " neoropodiom/'  or  "ventral  oar," 
bearing  similar  appendages. 

body.  The  nervous  system  of  the  Annulosa  presents 
an  exceedingly  characteristic  structure,  consisting,  in 
the  typical  forms,  of  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  or 
nerve-centres,  these  latter  being  intimately  connected 
together  by  cords  of  nervous  matter.  Diagrammati- 
cally  represented,  as  in  Fig.  40,  2,  two  ganglia  are  seen 
to  exist  in  the  floor  of  each  segment  of  the  body ;  and 
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from  these  ganglia  as  centres,  nerves  arise  to  supply  the 
adjacent  parts  and  organs.  In  the  higher  forms  the 
tendency  to  specialisation  of  the  nervous  system  is 
witnessed  in  the  coalescence  and  union  of  the  separate 
ganglia,  a  single  and  compound  nervous  cord  being 
thus  formed.  The  regularity  of  this  arrangement  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  typical  Annulose  forms,  it 
may  be  lastly  noticed,  has  been  included  by  Professor 
Owen  as  a  special  feature  in  his  defiiution  of  the 
group,  his  term  Homogangliata  being  used  aa  synony- 
mous with  Annulosa. 

Eespiration  may  be  performed  in  various  ways — by 
external  or  internal  gills,  as  in  the  Sea-worms  and 
Crustaceans ;  by  air-tubes  and  pulmonary  or  lung-sacs, 
as  in  Insects  and  Spiders  ;  or  by  the  general  surface  of 
the  body,  as  in  certain  Worms  and  allied  forms. 

The  Annulosa  are  typically  represented  by  Worms, 
Centipedes,  Insects,  Spiders,  Crabs,  etc. 

Clamfication. — ^The  Annulosa  are  primarily  divided 
into  two  great  sections,  characterised  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  articulated  or  jointed  limbs : — 

Section  A.  The  Anarthropoda,  or  Lower  Annulosa, 
are  represented  by  the  various  orders  of  worms.  In 
these  forms  true  jointed  limbs  are  absent,  and  locomo- 
tion is  effected  by  muscular  contraction  of  the  body, 
aided  by  lateral  bristles  and  appendages. 

Section  B.  The  Arthropoda,  or  Higher  Annulosa, 
possess  jointed  limbs,  articulated  to  the  body.  This 
section  includes  the  Centipedes,  Insects,  Spiders,  and 
Crustacea. 
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Section  A.  Anabthkopoda. 

Under  this  section  two  classes  are  included — 
Class  I.    Gefhtrea.      Ex.    Spoon-worms    {Sipun- 
cuius). 

Class  II.  Annelida.     Ex.  Earthworm  {Lumhricus). 

Class  I.  Gbphtrba. — In  this  class  are  included  the 
various  species  of  Spoon-worms  (Sipunculoidea) — small 
worm-like  forms,  which  inhabit  the  sand  of  our 
coasts,  or  seek  protection  in  the  cast-off  sheik  of 
certain  moUusca.  They  exhibit  the  essential  annulose 
characteristics,  the  body  being  segmented,  and  the 
nervous  system  consisting  of  the  typical  ventral  gan- 
gHated  cord.  Lateral  appendages  are  wanting,  as  also 
are  eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense.  A  proboscis, 
bearing  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  tentacles,  is  situated 
anteriorly,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  being  com- 
paratively thick  and  muscular.  In  Fig.  41,  two  of  the 
most  familiar  forms  included  in  this  group  are  de- 
picted. 


i 

Fig.  41.  Oephtrba  (Oosse). 
a,  Syrinx  nvdus;  h,  Sipunoului  punetatistimus. 

Class  II.  Annelida. — This  class  is  found  to  be  as 
extensive  as  the  preceding  was  limited.     It  includes 
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the  vaiions  kinds  of  Worms.  The  hody  in  general  is 
distinctly  segmented,  each  zone  or  segment  heing 
famished  with  locomotive  appendages,  the  degree  of 
perfection,  however,  to  which  these  organs  may  attain, 
varying  considerably  throughout  the  group.  A  de- 
tached segment  of  the  body  of  a  typical  Annelid 
consists  of  two  halves  or  arcs,  named,  from  their 
position,  the  "  dorsal "  and  "  ventral"  arcs  (Fig.  40,  3). 
From  the  sides  of  each  arc  certain  processes,  termed 
"  parapodia "  or  "  foot-tubercles "  (e  /),  are  seen  to 
arise,  and  of  these,  four  exist  to  each  segment,  two 
being  borne  by  each  arc  of  the  segment.  The  tubercles 
borne  on  the  dorsal  arc  are  termed,  from  their  position, 
"  notopodia "  {e  e)  ;  those  of  the  ventral  half,  from 
their  proximity  to  the  nervous  system,  being  known  as 
*•  neuropodia "  (//).  The  terms  "dorsal  oar"  and 
"  ventral  oar "  are  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
the  above  names.  Each  "oar"  or  "parapodium" 
bears  two  distinct  kinds  of  appendages  (Fig.  40,  3) : 
firstly,  bristles  or  "  setae,"  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
organ ;  and,  secondly,  a  soft  tentacular  filament,  to 
which  the  name  of  "cirrhus"  is  applied.  These 
organs  assist  materially  the  process  of  locomotion,  the 
stiff  bristles  serving  to  fix  one  part  of  the  body,  whilst 
the  other  part  is  approximated  to  the  fixed  portion  by 
muscular  contraction. 

The  head  is  generally  differentiated  from  the  other 
segments,  and  in  many  cases  is  furnished  with  eyes, 
antennae,  and  similar  organs.  The  digestive  system 
includes  a  mouth — ^provided,  in  some  instances,  with  a 
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masticatoiy  apparatus,  or  with  a  protmsible  and  retrac- 
tile proboscis — stomachy  and  intestine,  which  latter  is 
usually  continued  ik  a  straight  course  to  the  anus, 
situated  posteriorly.  The  space  (perivisceral  space) 
between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  walls  of  the  body 
is  divided  by  a  series  of  vertical  partitions  (Fig.  42,  h) 
into  a  number  of  chambers,  which  communicate  in- 
feriorly  with  each  other.  The  products  of  digestion 
(chylaqueous  fluid)  pass  from  the  intestine  into  these 
chambers,  and  thus  circulate  throughout  the  body. 
By  some  naturalists  this  arrangement  has  been  regarded 
as  homologous  with  the  true  blood-vascular  or  circula- 
tory system  of  higher  forms;  the  so-called  dorsal 
heart,  and  its  connections  ('' pseudo-hsemal"  system), 
being  considered  as  homologous  with  the  water-vascu- 
lar system  of  the  Echinozoa. 

The  dorsal  vessel,  or  heart,  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  may  be  well  to  regard  as  corresponding  to  the 
true  circulatory  apparatus  of  other  forms,  consists  of  an 
elongated  contractile  tube,  by  the  wave-like  contractions 
of  which  the  blood  is  propelled  forwards  into  a  main 
trunk  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  and  be- 
low the  nervous  cord  From  this  latter  vessel  the  blood 
is  conveyed  by  separate  vessels  to  the  branchiae  or  gills, 
and,  after  purification,  is  returned  to  the  dorsal  trunk  by 
vessels  running  parallel  with  the  partitions  which 
divide  the  perivisceral  space  into  chambers,  as  previ- 
ously described.  The  blood  in  Annelida  is  generally  of 
a  red  colour,  but  in  certain  cases  possesses  a  greenish  hue. 

The  respiratory  process  is  subserved  in  several  forms 
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by  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  by  ^  sacculi," 
or  inyolations  of  the  integumeni  In  the  higher  Anne- 
lids, however,  distinct  respiratory  oigans,  in  the  form 
of  plume-like  branchiae,  or  gills  (Fig.  40,  3,  d  d\  are 
found,  these  branchise  being  borne  on  the  dorsal  arcs  of 
the  segments.  The  perivisceral  spaces  appear,  also,  in 
a  manner  to  subserve  the  respiratoiy  function.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  the  typical  gangliated  chain, 
the  anterior  ganglia  showing  a  tendency  to  coalesce 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  rudimentary  "  cerebral"  mass 
or  brain. 

The  class  Annelida  is  divided  into  four  orders  : — 

Order  1.  Hintdinea,    Ex.  Leech  (Hintdo). 

Order  2.  Oligochceta.    Ejl  Earthworm  (LunUnricus), 

Order  3.  TuUcola,    Ex.  Serptda, 

Order  4.  Errantia.    Ex.  Nereis. 

The  two  first-mentioned  orders  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Abranchiate  Annelidans,  in 
allusion  to  the  absence  of  external  branchise  or  gills. 
These  organs  being  conspicuous  in  the  two  latter  groups, 
they  are  accordingly  known  as  Branchiate  Annelides. 

Order  1.  Hirudinea  (synonyms,  Discophora,  Suctoria). 
The  Hirudinea  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
one  or  more  suctorial  and  locomotive  discs  (Fig.  42,  a,  g), 
from  which  the  terms  Suetoria  and  Discophora^  some- 
times applied  to  the  group,  are  derived.  No  lateral 
processes  exists  these  organs,  in  the  present  instance, 
being  modified  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  segments 
of  the  body  are  small  and  closely  set.    The  group  is 
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repraaeuted  by  the  varioua  kinds  of  Leeches.  The 
mouth,  in  the  typical  and  medicinal  species,  is  fur- 
niBhed  with  a  powerful  masticatory  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  three  triftngular  and  finely-aerrated  teeth  (Fig. 
42,  b),  which,  together  with  the  anterior  suctorial  disc, 
render  the  leech  iuvalnable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
surgeon.  A  moacular  phaiynx  (e)  leads  into  a  lai^e 
and  dilated  stomach  (d  (J),  this  viscus  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  body-cavity.     From 


Fig.  41,  BiBVDTHU.  Anitomy  of  Leech  (SMDUlnfa  qpettuUij. 
(Rhymer  Jono.) 
a.  Anterior  disc ;  b,  teeth  ;  c.  pharrox  ;  d,  d,  uTltj  of  itomach ;  e  e  c  c  f  f, 
Uteml  poDchei,  tbe  moit  uitciior  pair  of  which  It  gupposed  to  inb- 
BBrvB  the  rimctloD  of  ulivary  glanda ;  /,  iDteatine  ;  g,  poaleiior  dlic  ; 
\,  h,  vertical  EDambimhouB  partltiooi,  dlTtdlug  perlTiacenl  Bpu«  Into 
chamben. 

the  aides  of  the  stomach,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  distinct  apertures,  a  series  of  blind  or  imperforate 
sacs  (e  e  e)  proceed ;  these  lateral  dilatations  increase 
materially  the  area  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  admit  of 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  being  stored  up.  From  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  stomach,  a  short  intestine  (/), 
terminating  in  a  distinct  anus,  is  given  off. 

Bespiration  is  carried  on  by  the  general  surface  of 
the  body,  assisted  by  a  number  of  membranous  "  sac- 
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culi/'  or  pouches,  in  the  waUa  of  the  body,  over  the 
surface  of  which  the  blood-vessels  are  thickly  distri- 
buted. These  sacculi  communicate  with  the  external 
medium  by  a  series  of  small  openings,  or  ''  stigmata/' 

Of  the  importance,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
of  the  Medicinal  Leech  (Sangui^uga  officinalis),  nothing 
need  be  said.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are 
Hungary,  Glermany,  and  Eussia.  The  Horse-Leech 
(Hcemopsis)  inhabits  most  of  our  brooks  and  streams  ; 
it  is  unprovided  with  a  dental  apparatus. 

Order  2.  .  OligochcBta, — Of  this  group  the  Earth- 
worm (Lumbrictis)  may  be  selected  as  the  most  typical 
representative.  As  the  name  applied  to  this  order  in- 
dicates, the  lateral  appendages  of  the  body  do  not,  in 
these  forms,  reach  any  great  development^  either  as 
r^ards  size  or  numbers.  The  appendages  are  not 
borne  on  distinct  tubercles  or  processes ;  they  consist 
of  a  double  row  of  small  bristles,  situated  on  the  lateral 
and  ventral  aspects  of  the  body.  The  zones  or  seg- 
ments are  well  marked;  and  anteriorly,  several  seg- 
ments are  massed  together,  forming  a  thickened  zone, 
connected  with  the  reproductive  process,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  the  "  cUtellum  "  or  "  saddle."  The  diges- 
tive system  consists  of  a  mouth,  crop,  gizzard,  and 
intestine ;  the  haBmal  system  is  modelled  after  the  type 
of  structure  of  the  preceding  order,  the  circulation  of 
fluid  through  the  body,  by  the  perivisceral  chambers, 
being  also  carried  on  to  great  perfection  in  the  present 
instance.  Respiration  is  effected  principally  by  the 
general  surface  of  the  body,  assisted  by  sacculi  or 
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poachee,  aa  in  the  Leecli.  The  NaididcB,  or  Fresh-water 
Worms  inhabiting  oar  ponds  and  brooks,  sre  also  in- 
cluded in  this  order. 

Order  3.  Tuhicola. — The  Tube-dvelling  Annelidee 
form  the  first  order  of  the  Branchiata,  in  which  section 
the  respiratory  organs  exist  in  the  form  of  external 
gills.  In  the  present  instance,  these  organs  present  a 
beautifolly  branched  appearance,  being  situated  at  the 
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anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  at  which  part  the 
lateral  appendages  are  also  collected,  these  latter  serring 
in  the  Tubicola  as  tactile  organs.  The  Tuhicola  possess 
the  power  of  secreting  an  external  tubnlar  investment 
Id  which  they  enclose  their  bodies,  and  bom  which  the 
technical  name  of  the  order  is  derived.  The  tubes  of 
these  worms  vary  greatly  in  composition.    Thus,  at  the 
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one  extreme,  the  Serptda  (Fig.  43,  a),  a  familiar  form, 
secretes  a  hard  calcareous  tube,  whilst  the  Terebella 
(Fig.  43,  h)  constructs  its  habitation  of  grains  of  sand, 
pieces  of  broken  shells,  and  other  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances, which  it  glues  together  by  aid  of  a  glutinous 
secretion  with  which  it  is  provided.  The  head  is 
but  indistinctly  marked,  the  anterior  extremity  being, 
however,  provided  with  tentacles  and  b^ranchisa,  these 
latter  usually  luranged  in  a  spiral  or  crescentic  form. 
The  Serpula  is  the  best-known  example  of  this  group, 
the  hard  calcareous  tubes  of  this  creature  being  found 
on  the  rocks  and  stones  at  low- water  mark,  whilst  the 
beauty  of  the  branchiae  in  the  living  animal  renders  its 
observation  and  study  a  matter  of  great  interest.  One 
of  the  tentacles  with  which  the  head  of  the  Serptda  is 
furnished,  is  specially  developed,  to  form  a  conical  plug 
(Fig.  43,  a),  with  which  the  open  extremity  of  the  tube 
can  be  closed  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn  into  its 
habitation.  The.  Terebella,  with  its  fictitious  tube,  in- 
habits the  sandy  beaches  of  our  coast,  and  is  also  a 
familiar  object  of  the  sea^shore. 

Order  4.  Errantia, — The  forms  included  in  this 
group  present  a  great  contrast  in  form  and  habits  to 
those  of  the  preceding  order.  The  Errantia  are  free, 
and,  as  the  term  indicates,  are  characterised  by  their 
wandering  or  errant  propensities,  these  worms  being 
endowed  with  considerable  locomotive  powers. 

In  this  group,  also,  the  segmentation  is  very  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  lateral  appendages  reach  their  maxi- 
mum development,  these  structures  being  witnessed 
in  the  -present  instance  in  their  most  perfect  aspect. 
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The  setsB  are  well  developed,  as  also  are  the  filament- 
ous cirrhL  The  segments  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body  are  for  the  most  part  easily  recognisable,  the 
head  being  in  general  distinctly  marked,  and  furnished 
with  eyes,  and  "  antennae,"  or  feelers,  of  which  organs 
usually  two  pairs  are  present.  The  mouth  is  in  some 
cases  provided  with  a  protrusible  proboscis  (Fig.  44,  B), 
which  may  be  armed  with  teeth,  the  stomach  and  in- 
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Fig.  44.  Erraktll 

A,  Nereis,  a  familiar  "Errant**  Annelide.  B,  Head  of  Nereis,  enlarged,  to 
show  proboscis,  homy  jaws,  and  tentacles.  C,  Arenicola  piscatorumf 
the  "  lob-worm/'  showing  the  branchial  or  gill-tufts :  the  lateral  ap- 
pendages are  confined  to  the  head. 

testine  running,  as  before,  a  straight  course  through  the 
body.  The  giUs  are  large  and  external,  being  borne  on 
the  sides  of  the  dorsal  arcs. 

The  ArenieoUdee,  represented  by  the  Arenicola  pis- 
eatorum  or  "  Lob-worm"  (Fig.  44,  C),  form  the  first  and 
most  familiar  of  the  groups  into  which  the  order  is 
divided.  This  worm  somewhat  resembles  the  common 
Earthworm  in  general  conformation,  but  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  latter  worm,  and  possesses  a  large  rounded 
head,  unprovided  with  eyes  or  other  organs  of  sense. 
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The  lateral  appendages  are  small,  and  are  confined  to 
the  head,  whilst  the  branchiae  are  prominent,  and 
occupy  the  normal  and  typical  position.      Jhe  Lob- 
worm inhabits  the  sand,  burrowing  its  way  under  the 
sQihce  as  the  tide  recedes,  and  throwing  out  the  refuse- 
matter  of  its  burrow  in  the  form  of  coils  of  sand,  which 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  walked  on  the 
sea-beach  at  low- water  mark.     The  Lob-worm  is  largely 
used  by  deep-sea  fishermen  as  bait.    The  NereidcB  form 
a  very  typical  group,  of  which  the  Nereis  (Fig.  44,  A) 
may  be  selected  as  a  familiar  representative.     The  seg- 
mentation of  the  body  is,  in  the  present  instance,  most 
distinctly  seen;  the  lateral  appendages  are  large  and 
highly  developed,  and  the  head  is  provided  with  eyes 
and  antennae.    The  branchiae,  however,  are  less  distinct 
than  in  the  previous  instance.     The  Nereis  is  found 
under  the  rocks,  stones,  and  seaweed,  on  all  our  coasts. 
The  AjphroditidcBy  represented  by  the  various  species  of 
AphroditcB  or  "  Sea-mice,''  form  the  only  remaining 
members  of  this  group  worthy  of  notice.     The  body  in 
these  forms  is  of  oval  shape,  the  back  being  covered  by 
a  series  of  large  membranous  and  overlapping  plates  or 
scales  (elytra  or  squamae),  attached  to  the  lateral  pro- 
cesses, and  covering  the  branchiae,  to  which  water  is 
admitted  by  the  elevation,  and  expelled  by  the  depres- 
sion, of  these  plates.     The  lateral  processes  are  of  large 
size,  and  furnished  with  bristles  and  spines  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions —  the  iridescent  hues  and  brilliant 
lustre  of  these  organs  rendering  the  Aphrodita  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANNULOSA — (Continued.) 

Section  B.  Abthropoda. 

Arthropoda — General  Characters — ^Classification— Myriapoda. 

The  second  and  higher  section  of  the  Annulosa  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  true  jointed  limbs, 
articulated  to  the  segments  of  the  body.  The  typical 
annolose  appearance  is  in  most  cases  to  be  distinguished, 
although  it  may  be  greatly  modified  in  certain  instances. 
The  Arthropoda  generally  possess  an  outer  support  or 
*^  exoskeleton."  This  is  well  observed  in  the  chitinous 
or  homy  investment  of  many  insects, — such  as  the 
Beetles, — or  more  typically  in  the  hard  calcareous 
**  shell "  of  the  Lobster  or  Crab.  This  exoskeleton  gives 
firm  support  to  the  limbs,  and  also  afifords  attachment 
to  the  muscular  system,  which,  in  many  members  of 
the  group,  attains  a  high  degree  of  development.  The 
digestive  system  tends  to  become  still  more  specialised, 
— a  liver  and  other  accessory  glands  being  present  in 
the  higher  forms.  The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a 
well-defined  dorsal  vessel  or  heart,  provided  with  valves, 
permitting  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  one  direction— to- 
wards  the  head — only.  The  respiratory  process  is  sub- 
served in  a  variety  of  ways.     In  the  terrestrial  forms 
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breathing  is  effected  by  means  of  air-tubes  (tracbese), 
which  ramify  throughout  the  body,  and  communicate 
with  the  external  atmosphere  by  distinct  openings, 
termed  "  stigmata "  or  "  spiracles ;"  or  we  may  find, 
as  in  the  Spiders,  a  combined  arrangement  of  trachesB 
and  pulmonaiy  or  lung-sacs.  In  the  aquatic  forms  we 
have  gills  developed,  this  latter  arrangement  being  wit- 
nessed in  highest  perfection  in  the  Crustacea.  The 
nervous  system  consists,  as  before,  of  a  ventral  gangliated 
column,  which,  however,  in  certain  cases  exhibits  a 
decided  tendency— exemplified  by  the  Spiders— to  be- 
come further  centred  and  specialised. 

Classification. — ^The  Arthropoda  are  divided  into 
four  classes, — Myriapoda,  Insecia^  Ar(ichmda,  and 
Cruetacecu  On  comparing  these  groups,  with  reference 
to  their  more  general  characteristics,  we  find  that  their 
differences  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  four 
heads,  namely,  as  regards — (a),  the  division  of  the  body 
into  its  various  regions,  of  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen ; 
(b),  the  number  of  legs ;  (c),  the  presence  or  absence  of 
wings ;  and  (ct),  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Thus,  in  the  Myriapoda  (represented  by  the  Centi- 
pedes, Eig.  45),  the  head  alone  is  distinct,  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  being  formed  by  similar  segments,  these 
animals  in  this  respect  exhibiting  little  advance  upon 
the  Annelida.  The  legs  are  numerous,  wings  absent, 
and  respiration  is  carried  on  by  air-tubes  (trachess). 

In  the  Insecta  (Fig.  46),  the  several  regions  of  the  body 
are  distinctly  marked,  the  thorax  alone  bearing  the  legs, 
which,  in  the  adult  form,  never  exceed  six  in  number ; 
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wings  exist  to  the  typical  number  of  four,  these  latter 
being  also  borne  on  the  thorax,  and  respiration  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  tracheaB. 

In  the  Arachnida,  or  Spiders,  the  head  and  thorax 
are  united  to  form  a  single  segment,  to  which  the  term 
"  cephalothorax ''  is  applied.  The  legs  are  now  eight 
in  number;  no  wings  are  developed;  and  respiration 
may  be  performed  by  trachesa  alone,  by  air-tubes  in 
combination  with  pulmonaiy  or  lung-sacs,  or  by  the 
general  surface  of  the  body. 

Lastly,  in  the  Cnuiacea,  the  head  and  thorax  are,  as 
in  the  preceding  class,  united  to  form  a  *'  cephalothorax," 
the  legs  are  more  than  eight  in  number,  and  are  borne 
by  the  abdominal  as  well  as  by  the  thoracic  segments ; 
the  respiratory  organs  exist  typically  in  the  form  of 
branchiaB  or  gills,  but  the  process  may  be  subserved — 
as  in  the  lower  members  of  the  group — ^by  the  general 
surface  of  the  body. 

Glass  I.  Myriapoda. — ^The  class  Myriapoda,  as  de- 
fined above,  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  being 
typically  represented  by  the  Centipedes  (ScolqpendridcB), 
and  the  Millepedes  (lulidce).  As  the  name  implies,  the 
number  of  locomotive  appendages  is  considerable,  each 
segment — in  the  Millepedes  at  least — ^bearing  two  pairs 
of  jointed  limbs.  The  body  is  of  elongated  shape,  and 
the  general  form  and  appearance  of  the  Myriapoda  may 
be  not  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  a  worm,  having  the 
segments  encased  in  a  chitinous  exoskeleton,  and  pro- 
vided with  jointed  limbs.  The  head  is  famished  with 
simple  eyes,  and  with  "  antenna  "  or  "  feelers,"  which, 
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in  the  Myriapoday  never  exceed  two  in  number.  The 
month  is  famished  with  a  masticatory  apparatus^  allied 
in  stmcture  to  that  of  certain  insects. 

The  Myriapoda  are  divided  into  two  orders;  the 
ChUopoda  or  "lip-footed"  Myriapods,  represented  by 
the  SeohpendridcB  or  Centipedes ;  and  the  ChilognatJia 
or  "lip-jawed"  Myriapoda,  of  which  the  luUdcemaj 
be  cited  as  characteristic  representatives.  The  Centi- 
pedes possess  a  poison-apparatus,  situated  in  the  neigh- 


Flg.  46.  Mtriapoda. 
SedU^petidra  ffiganUa  (reduced). 

bourhood  of  the  mouth,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
are  able  to  inflict  severe  or  even  dangerous  wounds.  A 
South  American  species,  of  considerable  size  {Scolo- 
pendra  gigantea),  is  represented  at  Fig.  45.  The 
Iidus  or  Millepede  is  a  short  cylindrical  worm-like 
creature,  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  among  damp 
moss,  and  in  sinular  situationa  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  immense  number  of  feet  with  which  it 
is  provided.  When  alarmed  the  lulus  possesses  the 
power  of  coiling  its  body  into  tf  spiral  form,  the  feet 
being  concealed  within  the  inner  coils  of  the  body. 

The  Myriapoda  resemble  the  Insecta  so  closely  in 
many  points  of  structure,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader, 
for  more  detailed  information  of  these  creatures,  to  the 
description  of  the  next  class. 


CHAPTEE   X. 

ANNULOSA — {Continued). 
Arthrofoda.    Class  II.  Insecta. 

Insecta — General  Characters — Metamorphosis  of  Insecta. 

Whilst  agreeing  with  the  general  characters  of  the 
Arihropoda,  the  Insecta  present  certain  peculiarities  in 
structure  and  conformation  worthy  of  attention  and 
study.  The  regions  of  the  body  are  distinctly  separated 
from  each  other,  the  three  typical  portions  being  readily 
mapped  out.  The  Tiead  (Fig.  46,  a)  carries  the  organs 
of  sense  (eyes,  antennaB,  etc),  and  in  turn  is  composed 
of  a  definite  number  (five  or  six)  of  segments.  The 
thorax  is  typically  divisible  into  three  somites,  named 
respectively,  from  their  position,  the  prothorax,  meao^ 
thorax,  and  metathorax.  To  the  first  or  anterior  seg- 
ment (prothorax),  (Fig.  46,  b),  the  first  pair  of  legs  is 
articulated ;  to  the  middle  segment  (mesothorax),  (c), 
the  second  pair  of  legs  and  first  pair  of  wings ;  whilst 
the  third  pair  of  legs  and  second  pair  of  wings  are 
borne  on  the  third  and  posterior  segment  (metathorax), 
(d).  The  abdomen  (e)  consists  of  various  zones  or  seg- 
ments, more  or  less  movable  upon  one  another,  but 
unfurnished  with  locomotive  appendages.     The  whole 
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stractnre  ia  encased  in,  and  supported  by,  an  exoakele- 
toD,  formed  of  cbitinons  or  homf  materiaL 

Commencing  with  the  head  or  anterior  segment,  we 
find  the  " antenna"  or  "feelers"  (Fig.  46,  a)  borne  on 
the  most  conspicuous  part.     These  organs  in  Insecta 
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^  abdomen,  bearing  terniloal  appendagu,  tued  far  raproduction  or  w 

never  exceed  two  in  number,  and  are  aappoaed  to  snb- 
serve  the  sense  of  touch,  although  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  may  be  the  seat  of  other  senses.  The  an- 
tennse  vary  greatly  in  form,  their  shape  ranging  from  a 
simple  rod-like  stnictoie,  to  a  branched  and  most  ela- 
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borate  and  complicated  fonn.    In  structure  they  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  flexible  joints,  and  they 
receiye  an  abundant  nervous  supply  from  the  great 
nerve-centres  of  the  head.    From  the  antennae  we  pass 
by  an  easy  transition  to  the  organs  of  vision.    These 
are  of  very  remarkable  construction,  being  for  the  most 
part  compound  in  nature.    The  simple  eyes,  or  '^  ocelli," 
"with  which  some  insects  are  furnished,  consist  each  of 
a  simple  lens,  supplied  by  a  simple  nervous  filament, 
and  of  these  "  ocelli "  two  or  more  may  be  present. 
But  in  the  compound  eye  an  enormous  number  of  these 
minute  lenses  exist,  each  lens  being  furnished  with  a 
distinct  nervous  filament.    Each  facet  is  of  hexagonal 
or  six-sided  shape,  and  articulates  with  six  similar 
divisions  of  the  eye.     The  number  of  facets  thus  aggre- 
gated together  in  the  masses  of  the  compound  eyes, 
reaches  in  many  cases  an  enormous  extent.     Thus,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  House-fly,  4000  of  these  lenses  have 
been  calculated  to  exist;  the  eyes  of  the  Dragon-fly 
have  been  computed  to  contain  upwards  of  12,000  ; 
whilst  the  number  in  some  Beetles  is  said  to  exceed 
25,000. 

The  mouth,  and  the  various  structures  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  may  be 
examined  next  in  order.  The  structure  and  disposi- 
tion of  parts  in  the  mouth  of  insects  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  group,  but  two  very  obvious  and  con- 
venient types  of  structure  are  to  be  distinguished ;  the 
terms  masticcUory  and  suctorial  being  applied  to  these 
distinct  forms  of  mouth.     As  the  names  imply,  the 
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former  variety  is  adapted  for  masticatory  purposes,  for 
biting  and  crashing  hard  substances  on  which  the 
insects  possessing  this  type  of  mouth  may  feed :  the 
latter  is  specially  suited  for  suctorial  purposes,  being 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  this  latter  class 
of  insects.  Of  the  first  variety  the  Beetles  present 
characteristic  examples,  whilst  the  Butterflies  well 
illustrate  the  second  or  suctorial  type.  The  two  kinds 
of  mouth,  it  must  be  noted,  are  constructed  essentially 
on  the  same  plan  or  type,  in  other  words  they  are 
homologically  similar ;  the  parts  in  the  one  variety  of 
mouth  corresponding  to  the  parts  in  the  other,  though 
differing  in  their  functional  or  analogical  aspect. 

The  masticatory  mouth  consists  of  four  distinct  parts ; 
(1),  a  "  labrum,"  or  upper  lip  (Fig.  47,  1,  a),  bounding 
the  mouth  superiorly  ;  (2),  a  pair  of  strong  jaws,  termed 
"  mandibles  "  (Fig.  47,  1,  ft),  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal organs  in  the  masticatory  mouth ;  (3),  a  pair  of 
lesser  and  supplementary  jaws  called  '^maxilhs"  (Fig.  47, 
1,  e),  the  office  of  which  is  to  further  chew  and  triturate 
the  food ;  and  (4),  lastly  a  lower  lip  or  "  labium  "  (e), 
furnished  in  most  cases  with  a  pair  of ''  palpi "  (/),  or 
"  feelers,''  and  a  rudimentary  tongue.  The  ''  maxillfe  " 
also  bear  one  or  two  pairs  of  jointed  ''  palpi,"  termed 
''maxillary  palpi"  (cC),  in  contradistinction  to  those 
borne  by  the  ''labium,"  and  which  latter  are  accord- 
ingly named  "  labial  palpi." 

In  the  Suctorial  mouth  the  same  parts  are  to  be 
observed,  but  having  undergone  certain  modifications, 
to  suit  them  for  the  change  of  function.      The  (1) 
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« labrum  "  and  (2)  "  mandibles "  (Fig.  47,  3,  a,  b)  are 
now  greatly  modified,  and  appear  as  mere  rudimentary 
structures.  The  (3)  "masdllsB,"  on  the  contrary,  are 
greatly  elongated,  being  drawn  out  to  form  a  tube  of 
considerable  length,  termed  the  "antUa,"  or  "pro- 
boscis" (Fig.  47,  2  and  3,  c),  and  which  is  used  in 
a — 1 


rf~ 


Fig.  47.  HouTBS  or  Iksxcta. 

1.  Parts  of  the  masticatory  mouth  of  a  Beetle ;  a,  *'  labram/*  or  tipper 
lip ;  bf  mandibles ;  c,  maxillae,  bearing  (d)  "  palpi,"  or  oigana  of 
touch ;  e,  "  labium,"  or  lower  lip,  also  beating  *'  palpi,"  (/).  2.  Suc- 
torial mouth  of  Sphinx  liguttrit  seen  in  profile ;  e,  spiral  proboscis 
or  *'  antlia,"  formed  by  tlie  elongated  maxillse  ;  d,  maxillary  palpi ; 
/,  labial  palpi,  greatly  enlarged,  and  modified  to  form  protective 
organs  for  the  proboscis  (c) ;  g,  antenna  ;  A.,  eye.  8.  Head  and  mouth 
of  Sphinx  viewed  from  before  (the  figures  refer  to  the  corresponding 
parts  in  1  and  2) ;  <i,  labrum  ;  b,  Abortive  mandibles ;  e,  labium. 

sucking  up  the  juices  of  flowers,  upon  which  these 
insects  principally  subsist.  Each  maxilla  is  modified 
to  form  half  of  the  tubular  proboscis,  and  each  half, 
in  turn,  forms  a  sheath  for  an  inner  and  smaller  tube  ; 
the  "  antlia,"  in  reality,  thus  consisting  of  three  tubes, 
two  being  smaller,  and  contained  within  the  larger 
one,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  maxillsB.      The  (4) 
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"labium,"  or  lower  lip(c),  is  also  present,  and  the  "  labial 
palpi"  (Fig.  47,  2  and  3,/)  are  developed  to  form 
rounded  cushion -like  organs,  between  which  the 
"  antlia,''  when  at  rest,  is  coiled  up. 

Yarious  forms  of  mouth,  occupying,  structurally,  an 
intermediate  position  between  these  two  principal 
varieties,  exist,  these  latter  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  of  the  typical  forms.  Thus,  in  the  Bees  and 
their  allies,  a  characteristic  combination  of  the  masti- 
catory with  the  suctorial  mouth  is  found.  The 
"labmm"  and  "mandibles"  retain  their  original 
size,  the  latter  being  employed  as  true  masticatory 
oigans  ;  the  "  maxillsB  "  and  "  labium "  are,  however, 
modelled  after  the  suctorial  type,  the  former  oigans 
being  modified  to  form  a  proboscis,  and  the  latter  as 
protective  sheaths  for  the  elongated  "  maxillsB."  This 
compound  mouth  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  life  and 
habits  of  these  insects,  the  masticatory  organs  being 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  and  habi- 
tations, whilst  the  suctorial  organs  are  used  in  the 
collection  of  the  flower-juices  upon  which  these  insects 
live.  In  the  Bugs,  and  also  among  the  Diptera,  repre- 
sented by  the  House-fly,  other  modifications  of  the 
structure  of  the  mouth,  adapted  to  the  particular  habits 
of  the  several  forms,  take  place,  but  these  are  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to  necessitate  description  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  segments  of 
the  head  to  those  of  the  thorax,  we  find  the  anterior 
segment  ("prothorax")  of  this  region  bearing  the  first 
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pair  of  legs.  The  leg  of  an  insect  consists  of  various 
definite  parts.  Thus  the  first,  or  proximal  joint,  is 
termed  the  "  coxa,"  or  hip.  This  segment  articulates 
with  the  thorax  by  a  universal  joint  which  permits 
of  free  movement  in  almost  any  direction.  To  the 
"coxa"  succeeds  the  '* femur,"  or  thigh,  and  next  in 
order  succeeds  the  "  tibia,"  corresponding  to  the  leg  of 
the  higher  aniinals.  The  *'  tarsus,"  or  foot,  forms  the 
distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  this  latter  division  may 
consist  of  one,  but  usually  of  several  small  segments. 
The  terminal  segments  are  provided  with  a  variety  of 
organs  assisting  insects  in  locomotion.  Thus,  in  some 
species,  hooked  appendages  terminate  the  limbs,  or — as 
in  the  case  of  the  House-fly — ^a  curious  arrangement  of 
membranous  plates,  furnished  with  sucking  discs,  exists, 
the  insects  being  enabled  by  these  means  to  walk  and 
retain  their  position  on  any  surfieu^e,  however  plane  or 
smooth.  The  "  mesothorax,"  bearing  the  first  pair  of 
wings  and  the  second  pair  of  1^,  introduces  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  wings,  their  modifications,  and  struc- 
ture. The  typical  number  of  wings  in  the  Insecta  is 
four ;  but  these  organs  may  be  greatly  modified,  or  may 
vary  in  number,  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
wings  affording  the  basis  for  the  classification  of  the 
group.  In  structure,  the  wings  are  composed  of  two 
layers  of  delicate  membrane,  between  which  support- 
ing ribs  or  "  nervures  "  are  situated.  The  "  nervures  " 
are,  in  many  cases,  hollow,  and  thus  form  tubes,  to 
which  air  is  admitted  from  the  respiratory  organs,  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  being  the  due  inflation  of 
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the  wings,  and  their  consequent  and  more  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  flight.  The  modiflca- 
tions  which  these  organs  undergo  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  two  heads  of  number  and  conformation.  In 
the  Diptera  (Fig.  53,  c),  represented  by  the  House- 
fly, only  two  wings  (the  anterior  pair)  exist,  the  place 
of  the  hinder  pair  being  supplied  by  two  filamentous 
bodies,  to  which,  from  a  supposed  use  in  balancing  the 
creature,  the  name  of  "halteres,"  or  "poisers,"  has 
been  applied.  Again,  in  the  Apterous  Insects  (Fleas, 
etc),  as  implied  by  the  name  of  the  group,  no  wings  are 
developed.  As  regards  conformation,  whilst  the  major- 
ity exhibit  the  ordinary  structure  above  described,  cer- 
tain forms  present  deviations  from  the  usual  type  of 
structure.  Thus,  in  the  Coleoptera,  or  Beetle-tribe, 
the  anterior  pair  of  wings,  which  are  generally  the 
larger,  are  converted  into  homy  sheaths,  termed 
"elytra"  or  "wing-cases,"  beneath  which  the  pos- 
terior pair  are  covered  and  protected.  In  the  Ortho" 
ptera,  represented  by  the  Crickets,  Grasshoppers,  and 
their  allies,  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  are  smaller  than 
the  hinder  pair,  and  also  form  "  elytra."  Lastly,  in 
the  Strepeiptera,  a  small  and  unimportant  division  of 
the  class,  the  anterior  wings  are  rudimentary,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  a  pair  of  small  twisted  fila- 
ments, from  the  presence  and  nature  of  which  the 
term  " Strepsiptera,"  or  "twisted-winged"  insects,  is 
derived.  The  "  metathorax,"  or  posterior  segment  of 
the  thorax,  comes  last  in  order,  this  somite  bearing  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings,  and  the  third  and  last  pair  of  legs. 
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The  abdomen  gradually  tapers  towards  its  posterior 
extremity,  which  in  many  cases  is  furnished  with 
organs,  connected  with  reproduction  and  the  deposition 
of  eggs,  or  which  may  serve  as  offensive  weapons.  In  the 
Ichneumon-fly,  Saw-fly  (Fig.  55,  a),  and  many  other  in- 
sects, the  abdominal  appendages  exist  in  the  form  of  ovi- 
positors, or  sharp,  spear-like  filaments,  which  are  used  in 
the  excavation  of  cavities,  in  which  the  eggs  are  depo- 
sited. In  the  Bee  and  its  allies,  these  terminal  organs 
take  the  form  of  a  sting ;  whilst  the  Podurcs,  or  ''Spring- 
tails,"  are  provided  with  elastic  bristles,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  take  considerable  leaps, 
this  circumstance  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  name  of 
these  creatures. 

The  digestive  system  of  insects  comprises  the  elabo- 
rate mouth  already  described,  and  from  which  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet  (Fig.  48,  b)  is  continued.  Before 
entering  the  true  stomach,  the  gullet  expands  into  two 
dilatations,  the  first  of  which  is  termed  the  "  ingluvies," 
or  "  crop"  (Fig.  48,  c).  This  cavity  appears  to  exer- 
cise but  little  digestive  power  over  the  food,  its  function 
being,  in  all  probability,  limited  to  serving  as  a  tempo- 
rary receptacle  for  the  masticated  nutriment,  previous  to 
its  being  passed  onwards  to  the  second  dilatation  or 
"  gizzard "  (d).  The  walls  of  this  latter  cavity  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  of  corresponding  muscular 
power.  Homy  plates  or  teeth  are  developed  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  cavity,  and  by  the  action  of 
these  organs  the  food  is  bruised  and  triturated,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  the  third  cavity,  the  true  "chy- 


liflo  Btomacli"  (e),  to  which  it  is  next  in  order  con- 
signed. From  this  latter  cavity  an  intestine  (y  A,  A)  of 
variable  length  ia  given 
off :  the  intestine  being 
comparatively  ahoit  and 
widened  in  the  cami- 
voroua  or  flesh-eating 
insects,  and  of  greater 
length  and  convoluted 
in  those  which  feed  on 
a  herbivorous  or  vege- 
table diet  The  intes- 
tine terminates  in  a 
"  cloaca"  (ji),  or  cham- 
ber, which  also  re- 
ceives the  terminal  : 
ducts  of  the  urinary  (m) 
and  generative  organs.    „     „  „ 

°  Fig.  48.  DlcusTivi  Stvikh  or  a  Bdtix. 

Salivary    glands     are  ^  ehM^y^  .bar.  wiii«h  th.  n>uuiibi» 
▼ery  generallv  present,       "'*'  inimoB  u*  npreHuted ; » 

v/  .  L  ^L    •  iBt;  t,  oop;d.gii»rd:Mn 

but  seem  to  reach  their  cb;MD  noinuh ;  /,  biiur^,  or 
higl..tde,elopm»ti.  I'j.rri^'t'iT' it'Si. .. 
those  insects  which  pos- 
sess suctorial  mouths. 
The  liver  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  tubular  organs  (/),  which  open  into  the 
intestine  immediately  below  its  origin  irom  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  The  renal  oi  urinary  function 
is  in  like  manner  aubeerved  by  several  blind  or  ctecal 
tabes  (m),  which  enter  the  rectum  or  large  intestine  close 
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above  its  termination  in  the  "  cloaca.*'  No  true  absorptive 
system  exists,  the  products  of  digestion  passing  through 
the  walls  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  and  thus  circulating 
through  the  sinuses  or  spaces  which  exist  between 
the  various  organs.  No  defined  system  of  closed  blood- 
vessels has  been  found,  the  blood  flowing  through  the 
system  by  the  sinuses  or  "  inter- visceral"  spaces  just 
mentioned.  The  circulatory  system  is  represented  by 
a  tubular,  contractile,  dorsal  vessel,  furnished  with 
valves,  which  permit  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  one  direc- 
tion only — ^namely,  towards  the  head,  or  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  The  blood,  entering  the  heart 
through  valvular  apertures  in  its  substance,  is  propelled 
by  the  contractions  of  the  oi^n  towards  the  head, 
reflux  being  prevented  by  the  valves,  which  open  to- 
wards the  anterior  extremity  only.  Escaping  from  the 
heart  at  the  head,  the  blood  once  more  circulates 
throughout  the  systematic  sinuses,  to  be  returned  to  the 
heart  for  recirculation. 

During  the  systemic  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  respiratory  system,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  tubes,  ramifying  throughout  the 
body,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  tracheae  **  has  been 
applied.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  respiratory  system  by 
a  definite  series  of  openings  situated  on  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  termed  "stigmata"  or  "spiracles" 
(Fig.  49,  B,  a  b).  These  apertures,  in  many  cases, 
are  furnished  with  membranous  valves  or  muscular 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  orifices  can  be  closed 
at  the  will  of  the  creature.     The  "spiracles"  open 
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directly  into  main  trunks  or  trachesB,  which  subdivide 
into  smaller  branches — a  complete  and  connected  net- 
work of  air-tubes  being  thus  formed  within  the  body 
of  the  insect.  The  "  tracheae ''  are  composed  of  two 
membranes,  between  which  an  elastic  spiral  filament 
(Fig.  49,  A)  is  coiled  up.  By  this  means  the  air-tubes 
are  kept  tense  and  open,  this  arrangement  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  flexi- 
bility and  adaptation  to 
the  movements  of  the 
creature.  Air  is  thus 
introduced  throughout 
the  entire  body  of  the 
insect,  and  the  animal 
rendered  light  and 
buoyant  for  flying.  The 
importance  of  this  ar- 
rangement in  assisting 
the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  animal,  will  also  be  readily  appreciated.  The 
wings  appear  by  their  motion  to  indirectly  subserve  the 
respiratory  process — air,  as  previously  observed,  being 
admitted  to  these  organs  through  the  hollow  "  nervures  " 
or  supporting  ribs. 

The  nervous  system  of  insects  is  constructed  on  the 
typical  annulose  plan,  previously  described.  The  "ce- 
phalic "  or  head  ganglia,  in  particular,  are  largely  deve- 
loped— ^the  large  optic  nerves  supplying  the  eyes  being 
derived  from  this  centre. 


B 


Fig.  49.  Rbspiratort  Apparatus  op 
Insbota. 

A,  Part  of  an  air-tabe  (traehea),  showing  the 
spiral  fibre.  B,  Spiracles  or  stigznata: 
a,  closed :  b,  open. 
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Metamorphosis  of  Insects. — In  the  course  of  deve- 
lopmenty  and  before  attaining  the  mature  and  adult 
form,  insects  pass  through  a  series  of  more  or  less 
completely-defined  changes,  to  which  the  term  '*  meta- 
morphosis" is  applied  When  winged  and  fullj 
grown,  the  insect,  as  a  rule,  does  not  increase  materiaUy 
in  size  or  bulk,  and  hence  we  find  that  a  set  period 
exists,  during  which  the  whole  energies  of  its  being 
are  devoted  to  its  nourishment ;  the  life  of  the  perfect 
insect,  on  the  other  hand,  being  mainly  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  species.  Whilst  exhibited  to  great 
perfection  in  certain  orders  of  insects,  the  metamor- 
phosis may  in  other  instances  be  considerably  modified, 
and  in  other  cases,  no  metamorphosis  whatever  may  be 
undergone.  Accordingly,  and  so  far  as  their  meta- 
morphosis is  concerned,  insects  may  be  classified  in 
three  groups  or  divisions  : — 

I.  Holometdbola, 
II.  Hemimetabola, 
III.  Ametabola. 

I.  Holometabola.  —  The  Holometabolic  insects  are 
those  which  undergo  a  "complete"  metamorphosis, 
and  thus  exhibit  the  process  in  fullest  perfectiou.  Of 
this  section  the  Butterflies  and  Moths  (Lepidoptera\ 
may  be  cited  as  familiar  and  typical  examples  ;  and  in 
the  development  of  such  forms  three  defined  stages  are 
observed.  These,  commencing  with  the  first  in  order 
of  development,  are  named — (a)  Larva  ;  (b)  Pupa  or 
Chrysalis;  and  (c)  Imago.     From  the  egg  comes  forth 
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tte  larra,  grub,  or  caterpillar  (Fig,  50,  a),  as  it  is 
familiarly  termed — a  worm-lite  creature,  usually  far- 
niahed  with  a  number  of  short,  stunted  feet,  some  of 
wbich  represent  the  true  legs  of  tha  future  and  perfect 
insect,  whilst  others  of  its  locomotive  appendages  are 


g.  Xetamohphosis  or  Ihbioi^ 
e,  "  TiDB£o,"  or  perfect  IdhcI 

merely  characteristic  of,  and  belong  solely  to,  the  larval 
stage  of  its  existence.  The  whole  life  of  the  larva  is 
devoted  to  its  nutrition,  the  caterpillar  ^ting  in  the 
most  voracious  manner,  and  effecting  great  devastation 
among  plants  and  flowers,  by  thus  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing the  leaves.  So  rapidly  does  it  increase  in  size  that 
it  moults  or  changes  its  skin  many  times  during  this 
stage  of  its  existence,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
bnlk  of  its  body ;  the  process  of  moulting  being  techni- 
(ally    known   as    "ecdysis."      A   masticatory   mouth, 
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suited  for  biting  and  triturating  the  substances  upon 
whicb  the  larva  feeds,  is  also  characteristic  of  this 
stage.  After  spending  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in 
the  larval  form,  the  embryo  enters  upon  the  next  or 
*^  pupa'*  stage  (Fig.  50,  b),  which  is  as  characteristically 
marked  by  quiescence,  as  the  preceding  stage  was  by 
activity  and  movement.  It  now  lies  inert  and  motion- 
less, or  may  enclose  its  body  in  a  '^  pupa-case "  or 
''cocoon"  of  silky  material,  furnished  by  a  special 
gland  situated  on  the  "  labium,"  and  termed  the  "  spin- 
nerei"  Within  the  pupa-case  development  still  pro- 
ceeds, changes  being  wrought  in  the  body  of  the  larva, 
and  for  which  the  preceding  period,  devoted  to  its 
nourishment  and  growth,  has  fully  prepared  it.  After 
the  required  time  has  elapsed,  there  comes  forth  &om 
the  pupa-case  a  form  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
preceding — a  perfect  creature,  furnished  with  wings, 
adapted  for  an  aerial  existence,  and  known  as  the 
"  Imago,"  or  perfect  insect  (Fig.  50,  c).  Two  defined 
periods  may  thus  be  discerned  in  the  above  process. 
The  first  of  these,  termed  the  Nutritive  period,  is 
constituted  by  the  larval  stage  of  the  insect's  existence. 
During  this  period,  as  previously  remarked,  the  energies 
of  the  creature  are  devoted  solely  to  its  nutrition  and 
growth.  The  second  may  be  named  the  Reproductive 
period,  and  is  constituted  by  the  life  of  the  Imago,  or 
perfect  insect,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Butterflies, 
is  characterised  by  the  active  preparation  for  the 
deposition  of  eggs,  and  for  the  other  habits  connected 
with  the  reproductive  process.     The  ephemeral  exist- 
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ence  of  these  cieatoies  in  the  adult  form,  renders  such 
«n  arrangement  of  their  life-period  necessary,  the  special 
divisiozis  above  enumerated  being  distinguished,  each, 
by  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  phases. 


XL  Hemimetabola. — ^In  the  Hemimetabolic  or  **  In- 
complete" metamorphosis,  exemplified  by  the  Grass- 
hoppers, Locusts,  etc,  three  stages  are  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  these  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
preceding  division.  The  chief  and  essential  difiference  be- 
tween the  Larva  (Fig.  51,  a),  and  Imago  (c)  of  Hemime- 


Fig.  61.  Hbtamorphosib  op  Inskcta. 

HemimeUboUcor  Incomplete  MetamorphoelB  of  Onsehopper  {Grylhu  viri- 
diMimva) :  a,  "  Larva ; "  b,  "  Papa,",in  which  the  wings  are  beginning  to 
appear  as  lobes  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thorax;  e,  "  Imago/* 
or  perfect  insect,  characterised  by  the  possession  of  fally-deTeloped 
wings. 

tabolic  insects,  consists  in  the  absence  of  wings  in  the 
former  and  primary  stage ;  these  organs  appearing  in 
the  intermediate,  or  Pupa  stage,  as  small  lobes  (Fig.  51, 
b),  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
larva  and  pupa  are  equally  active,  the  quiescent  stage 
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of  the  complete  metamorphosiB  l)eing  exchanged  in  the 
present  instance  for  one  of  active  movement.  Modifi- 
cations of  this  form  of  metamorphosis  are  met  "with  in 
some  few  cases,  the  most  interesting  of  which  occur  in 
the  development  of  the  May-flies  and  Dragon-flies^  in 
which  insects  the  larvae  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and 
do  not  resemble  the  perfect  insect  so  closely  as  is  the 
case  generally  with  Hemimetabolic  forms. 

TTI.  Ametabola. — ^These  insects  do  not  undergo  any 
metamorphosis,  the  larva  resembling  exactly  the  per- 
fect insect,  and  only  increasing  in  size  to  the  required 
extent.  The  insects  included  under  this  latter  division 
belong  to  the  Apterous  or  "  wingless"  orders,  of  which 
the  various  kinds  of  lice  may  be  cited  as  examples. 


CHAPTER  XL 
AKNUL08A — {Continued) 

Classificaidon  of  Insects 

The  class  Insecta  is  divided  into  twelve  orders,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  principally  hy  the  form,  stmc- 
tore,  and  airangepient  of  the  wings.  Other  features  in 
the  economy  of  insects  may,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  classifying  the  group ;  thus,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mouth,  and  the  metamorphosis,  may  also  be 
employed  to  aid  in  expressing  the  relations  of  the 
various  members  of  the  class. 

The  Insecta  are  conveniently  divided,  by  the  differ- 
ences in  their  metamorphosis,  into  the  three  groups 
already  described,  the  Holametabola^  Hemimetabokiy  and 
Atnetabola;  and  under  each  of  these  three  divisions 
various  orders,  bearing  certain  relations  to  each  other, 
are  comprised. 

Section  A.  Atnetabola. — ^The  insects  included  in  this 
division  do  not  undeigo  a  metamorphosis — ^they  are 
Ametaboiic  They  are  also  destitute  of  wings ;  and 
from  this  latter  circumstance  the  three  orders  of  this 
section  are  sometimes  termed  the  Apterous  or  "  wing- 
less" Insecta. 
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Order  1.  Anqplura. — The  various  kinds  of  Lice 
{Pediculi)  form  typical  representatives  of  this  order. 
The  body  is  flattened,  and  the  legs  are  armed  at  their 
extremities  with  short  claws.  The  head  is  distinctly 
marked,  and  bears  several  simple  eyes  or  ^  ocelli." 
The  mouth  is  constructed  on  the  suctorial  type,  but  is 
also  furnished  with  sharp  bristle-like  organs,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  mandibles  of  the  masticating  mouth. 

Order  2.  McUlopJiaga. — As  implied  by^the  technical 
name  of  this  order,  the  insects  included  in  it  are  also 
parasitic  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  the  epidermal 
coverings  of  their  hosts.  The  Bird-lice  (Philqpteri)  are 
the  most  familiar  examples  of  the  group.  These  insects 
live  principally  upon  birds,  although  some  species  infest 
mammals  also.  They  cause  the  destruction  of  the  soft 
feathers  and  down  of  birds,  which  they  eat  and  attack 
by  aid  of  the  masticatory  organs  with  which  their 
mouths  are  furnished. 

Order  3.  Thysanura, — ^The  Thysanura  possess  certain 
caudal  or  tail  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  make  considerable  leaps — a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  their  common  name  of  "  Spring- 
tails."  The  Podura,  a  small  insect^  inhabiting  damp 
situations,  such  as  underground  cellars,  is  the  typical 
example  of  the  order.  The  body  is  slightly  elongated, 
and  is  covered  by  plates  or  scales,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  present  a  beautiful  white  or  pearly  lustre. 
The  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two 
slender  filaments,  arranged  in  a  fork-like  manner,  and 
by  the  sudden  extension  and  elasticity  of  these  filaments. 
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the  insect  is  enabled  to  spring  with,  great  force  and  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  mouth  is  masticatory,  and 
simple  eyes  are  generally  present. 

Section  B.  Hemimetabola. — ^The  three  orders  of  this 
section  are  characterised  generally  by  their  undergoing 
the  '' Incomplete ''  form  of  metamorphosis,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the  pupa  being  active 
or  capable  of  movement,  and  in  the  larva  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  but  differing 
from  it  in  not  possessing  wings,  which  are  thus  charac- 
teristic of  the  adult  foruL 

Order  4.  Hendptera,  —  The  wings  of  Hemipterous 
insects  are  four  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  mem- 
branous ;  in  one  section  of  the  order,  however,  that  of 
the  Heteroptera  or  "  dissimilar-winged,"  the  inner  half 
of  each  anterior  wing  is  rendered  hard  and  solid  by  the 
deposition  of  chitinous  or  homy  material,  and  from  this 
latter  peculiarity  the  section  has  received  its  technical 
designation.  The  mouth  is  formed  on  the  suctorial 
tjrpe,  but  the  mandibles  and  maxillas  exist  in  the  form 
of  sharp  bristle-like  organs,  by  means  of  which  these 
insects  inflict  punctures  or  wounds  in  the  bodies  of 
other  animals. 

The  Hemiptera  are  subdivided  into  two  sub-orders, 
in  the  first  of  which — that  of  the  Homoptera  or  "  simi- 
lar-winged" insects — ^the  Cochineal-insect  {Goecu8\  of 
commercial  repute,  the  "Plant-lice"  {Aphides) ^  and 
the  Cicadaa,  are  included.  The  anterior  wings  in  this 
section  are  entirely  membranous.   The  Cochineal-insect 
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ie  of  great  commercial  importance,  ae  famishiDg  some 
of  our  finest  red  dyes,  and  also  the  aubstance  known  as 
sbell-lac,  and  vhicli  is  extenrarelf  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactureB.  The  Coeeua  forme  an  exception  to  the 
metamorphoBiB  of  this  division,  in  that  it  undergoes 
a  HcHom^holic  or  complete  metomorpIiosiB.  The 
A;phide»  are  but  too  well  fcuown,  &om  the  deatractiTB 
effscte  which  they  produce  in  our  nnrBeries  and  gar- 
dens— the  hop,  amongBt  many  other  plants,  suffering 
especially  bom  their  Tisitatiooa 


n«.  61  HnnmM  um  Oktbortu. 

a,  CommoD  kxnut  (LowiCaX  in  Orthoptsroru  liuect ;  h,  "  Walar-baalmiB  ' 
(Nctoueta),  uampllfjitog  (1»  ORlcr  Htmlptgn,  ud  tbowliit  Um  uta- 
ifot  eUttBoiu  wing*. 

The  Heteroplera,  forming  the  remaining  eub-order, 
are  distangoished  by  the  modification  of  the  wing- 
etracturee  previonaly  mentioned.  The  Tarions  kinds 
of  bugs  exemplify  this  subordinate  group.  The  Land- 
bugs  (0eocor««),  and  the  Water-hugs  [Hycbroeores],  repre- 
sented by  the  Water-fly  or  Watet-hoatman  [Notoneeta), 
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(Fig.  52|  b\  may  be  dted  as  typical  representatives  of 
this  Bub^order. 

Order  5.  OrihoptercL — ^In  this  order  are  included  the 
Locusts  (LoeusHna);  Crickets  (Aehetina);  Grasshop- 
pers (GryUina) ;  and  "allied  forms.  The  anterior  wings 
are  of  a  coriaceous  or  leathery  consistence,  thus  forming 
^elytra,"  or  '^  wing-cases/'  for  the  protection  of  the  pos- 
terior pair,  which  are  folded  longitudinally,  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  fan.  The  mouth  is  of  the  masticatory  de- 
scriptiony  and  of  very  powerful  construction. 

The  Orthoptera  are  divided  into  two  sections,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  conformation  and  corresponding  use 
of  the  legs.  In  the  first  group,  the  legs  are  formed  for 
running,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  size  throughout.  Under 
this  first  subdivision  are  included  the  Cockroaches 
(BlcUtina)  and  Earwigs  (Forficulina),  these  and  allied 
forms  being  known  as  Cwrsorial  Orthoptera.  In  the 
second  group  the  hinder  legs  are  developed  to  a  great 
extent,  enabling  the  insects  to  leap  with  great  ease  and 
power.  These  latter  are  accordingly  termed  Saltaiarialy 
or  leaping  Orthoptera ;  and  of  this  section  the  Locusts 
(Fig,  52f  a).  Crickets,  and  Grasshoppers  (Fig.  51,  c),  form 
^ical  examples. 

Order  6.  Neurqptera. — ^The  wings  of  Newropteraua 
insects  are  of  large  size,  wholly  membranous,  and  ex- 
hibit a  peculiar  reticulated  or  net-work  appearance, 
caused  by  the  interlacing  of  the  numerous  "  nervures" 
which  support  the  membrane ;  this  latter  peculiarity 
suggesting  the  technical  name  of  the  order.  The  mouth 
is  masticatory. 
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The  ordet  is  lepreaeated  by  the  Dragon-flies  [Libellu- 
lidce),  (Fig.  63,  a),  May-flies  {Ephemeridce),  and  "White- 
onts  {TermitidtB).  The  Diagon-fliea  are  exceedingly 
actiTe  and  voracioaa  in  theii  habits,  the  larva  and  pupa 
being  aqoatio.  The  pupa  is  provided  with  a  pecoliai 
arrangement  of  the  lower  lip,  consisting  of  an  elongated 
shaft,  with  two  movable  s^ments  or  jaws  attached  to 
its  free  extremity,  this  apparatus  constituting  a  power- 


Fig.  M.  Nitrsotmu,  ArauUFTERA,  AmDirTCHA. 

a,  Dnt/aa-tj  {UbdlMia  eauaOata') :  h,  Flu  iPaim  irrlfoiu)  \  c,  Cnuw-Df 

ITipvIa  oltnuai,  ihowlne  poiWrioi  BlunenU  (haUmi). 

j'ul  prehensile  oigan,  by  means  of  which  the  pupa  is 
enabled  to  seize  the  insects  and  larvae  upon  which  it 
exists.  When  at  rest,  this  organ  is  applied  to  the  front 
of  the  head,  covering  the  anterior  part  closely,  and 
giving  rise,  from  its  appearance,  to  the  term  "  maak," 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  Bespiration,  in  the 
transitory  stages  of  the  Dragon-fly's  existence,  is  per- 
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formed  by  the  admission  of  water  within  the  body, 
thus  bathing  the  air-tubes,  and  providing  for  the  due 
aeration  of  the  blood.  After  passing  the  required 
period  in  this  aquatic  case,  the  imago  emerges  and 
enters  upon  an  active  and  aerial  existence,  leaving  the 
pupa-skin  usually  attached  to  the  stems  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  LihelltUidce  thus,  in  their  metamorphosis, 
approach  more  closely  than  other  Hemimetabolic  forms 
to  the  Holometabola — the  larva  and  pupa  bearing  less 
resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect  than  is  generally' the 
case  with  the  embryonic  stages  of  the  present  series. 
The  May-flies  {Ephemeridce)  derive  their  technical 
name  from  their  brief  and  short-lived  existence.  The 
larva  and  pupa  (as  in  the  preceding  case)  are  aquatic, 
these  forms  being  provided  with  curious  gill-tufts,  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration. 

The  TermitidcB  or  White-ants — to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  Ants,  which  belong  to  the 
Hymenoptera — ^form  typical  examples  of  social  insects, 
these  creatures  living  in  communities,  composed  of 
various  classes  or  grades  of  individuals,  and  duly  regu- 
lated by  fixed  laws.  The  Termites  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world,  and  construct  habitations,  usually 
of  conical  shape,  and  composed  of  earthy  material  con- 
solidated and  cemented  firmly  together  by  the  ants. 
Internally,  the  nest,  which  attains  a  height  of  five  or  six 
feet,  is  divided  into  various  suites  of  chambers,  set  apart 
for  distinct  and  special  purposes ;  the  royal  apartments, 
chambers  for  the  attendants,  nurseries,  and  storehouses, 
being  thus  partitioned  ofL    A  king  and  queen  govern 
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each  commimity,  and  are  alone  capable  of  producing  fer- 
tilised ova.  The  rest  of  the  community  are  divided  into 
two  classes — "Working-ants,"  on  which  devolve  the  care 
of  the  young,  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
nest ;  and  secondly,  "Soldier-termites^"  furnished  with 
powerful  jaws,  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
community. 

Section  C.  Holometahdla, — The  metamorphosis  in 
this  section  is  of  the  complete  variety ;  the  larva  being 
free  and  the  pupa  quiescent. 

Order  7.  Aphaniptera. — ^The  Fleas  {Puliddce)  (Fig. 
53,  h)  may  be  cited  as  typical  representatives  of  this 
order,  in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary,  existing  in  the 
form  of  small  plates  or  lobes  on  the  thoracic  segments. 

The  mouth  is  suctorial,  but  is  furnished  with  lancet- 
shaped  mandibles,  whilst  a  sharp  styliform  filament, 
used  for  piercing  the  skin  of  the  animals  upon  which 
these  insects  exist,  is  also  found. 

Order  8.  Diptera, — Tbe  wings  in  this  group,  as  the 
term  Dipterous  would  imply,  are  two  in  number,  the 
posterior  pair  being  rudimentary,  and  represented  by 
two  filamentous  appendages,  supposed  to  be  of  service 
in  balancing  the  insect,  and  hence  called  "  halteres " 
or  "  poisers"  (Fig.  63,  c).  The  prothorax  is  usually 
small,  and  of  limited  size,  whilst  the  head  segments  are 
large  and  well-developed.  The  mouth  is  suctorial,  but 
may  also  exhibit  certain  modifications  from  the  typical 
plan  of  structure. 

The  various  kinds  of  Flies  [Muaddce)  and  Gnats  {Gu- 
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licidte)  reptesent  this  ordei.  Tlie  larve  are  familiarly 
known  as  maggots,  the  eggs  being  depoeited  in  decaying 
and  putrefying  oiganic  matter,  of  which  these  insects 
are  accordingly  the  great  destroyers  and  removers.  The 
papte  generally  lie  quiescent  within  the  larval  akin. 
The  Crane-fly  (Tipula),  represented  at  c,  Fig.  53,  ezem- 
pli£ea  this  order. 

Order  9.  The  Lepidopiera. — ^The  Lepidoj^era,  repre- 
sented by  the  bntterflies  and  moths,  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  four  large  membranous  wings, 


a, /hipillenuetaon;  A,  " Deith'g-lieiid "  Moth  (^ctTDsIia  oItoimi), 

which  are  covered  by  minnte  plates  or  scales,  arranged 
in  an  imbricated  or  overlapping  manner ;  and  horn 
this  circumstance  the  term  Lepidopterous,  or  "  scale- 
winged"  insects,  is  applied  to  this  groop.  The  mouth 
is  eminently  suctorial,  and  the  complete  form  of  meta- 
morphosis is  seen  in  greatest  perfection  amoi^t  these 
insects.  The  Le^dopiera  are  divided  into  two  natural 
groups,  distingoiahed  by  their  habits,  aa  regards  the 
period  of  the  day  at  which  they  appear  and  fly  about. 
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The  Diurnal  or  Day  Lepidoptera,  represented  by  the 
Butterflies  (Fig.  54,  a)y  represent  the  first  of  these 
groups  ;  whilst  the  Moths,  constituting  the  Nocturnal 
Lepidoptera  (Fig.  54,  b),  form  the  second  division. 

The  Lepidoptera  are  sufficiently  familiar,  in  form  and 
appearance,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  referring  to  their 
general  description.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  colour 
displayed  throughout  the  order  excite .  our  warmest 
admiration,  whilst  their  active  habits  and  graceful  move- 
ments harmonise  effectively  with  their  gay  appearance. 

The  larva  ia  generally  of  worm-Hke  form,  and  is 
normally  composed  of  thirteen  segments.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth  fitted — ^unlike  that  of  the  perfect 
insect — for  mastication,  the  mandibles  being  specially 
developed,  and  constituting  powerful  and  efficient  in- 
struments for  chewing  and  triturating  the  leaves  and 
vegetable  substances  on  which  the  caterpillars  feed.  On 
the  "labium"  is  situated  the  tubular  "spinneret,"  or 
organ  by  which  the  silky  material,  used  in  constructing 
the  "cocoon,"  is  formed  into  threads,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  "pupa -case;"  the 
viscid  secretion  itself  being  furnished  by  two  glands 
situated  internally,  and  with  which  the  "spinneret" 
communicates.  When  engaged  in  constructing  the 
"  cocoon,"  this  silk>secretion  is  pressed  out  through 
the  aperture  of  the  "spinneret,"  and,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  becomes  more  tenacious  and  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistency, and  in  this  form  is  drawn  out  as  a  long 
slender  thread.  The  thoracic  segments  of  the  larva 
bear  six  legs,  the  feet  of  which  are  furnished  with 
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claws ;  these  thoracic  legs  represent  the  true  legs  of 
the  perfect  insect.  The  abdominal  segments  also  bear 
a  variable  number  of  short  stunted  legs,  of  fleshy  con- 
sistence, and  to  which  the  term  ''pro-legs''  has  been 
applied.  The  caterpillar,  as  previously  described,  feeds 
voraciously  on  leaves  and  the  soft  tissues  of  plants,  and 
at  the  proper  period  retires  to  some  sheltered  situation, 
enclosing  its  body  within  the  "pupa-case,"  which 
it  manufactures  from  the  silk-secretion.-  The  quies- 
cent or  pupa-state,  although  marked  by  no  outward  or 
visible  signs,  is  nevertheless  characterised  by  the  deve- 
lopment within  the  case  of  the  perfect  form,  which,  in 
due  course,  emerges  from  the  cocoon,  to  enter  upon  a 
new  and  aerial  existence. 

The  Silk-moth  (Bombyx  mon)  (Fig.  50)  is  certainly 
the  most  important  member  of  this  group.  The  larva 
invests  its  body  with  a  cocoon,  composed  of  the  silk- 
material,  and  in  this  it  passes  the  pupa-stage  of  its 
existence.  The  pupa  is  killed  before  it  pierces  or 
injures  the  cocoon,  and  the  silk  ia  then  unwound  as  a 
long  delicate  thread. 

The  larvsB  of  the  JjeBf-TolliBgLepidoptera  (Tortricina) 
construct  pupa-cases  by  rolling  up  the  edges  of  leaves ; 
and  the  Clothes-moth  (Tifiea  sardtella)  weaves  from 
the  fibres  of  cloth  an  investing  cocoon,  in  which  it 
passes  the  pupa  state. 

Order  10.  Hymenoptera.  The  wings  of  the  Hymen- 
optera  are  four  in  number,  and  are  provided  with  but 
few  "  nervures,"  whilst  these  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
entirely  absent.     The  mouth  is  of  compound  structure, 
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combinii^  the  eBsential  parts  of  the  masticatoiy  and 
sactorial  types,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is 
generally  fiunished  with  appendages,  the  fanctiDnB  of 
which  may,  however,  vary.  Thua,  in  the  case  of  the 
Saw-^flies  (Pkyllophaga),  (Fig.  55,  a),  these  appendages 
take  the  form  of  aaw-like  organs,  used  for  cntting 
grooves  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  which  situatjons  the 


Fig.  Gfi.  HTmnoCTEfu  avd  CoiAomxi. 
a  S»w-fly  (Sim  gigat):  b,  Wmter-beetlo  (DytUetu  tuarylit^U') ;  t,  "H«i- 
culu  bMtle  "  (CtmiuCu  Htrctiia). 

eggs  are  deposited ;  or  in  other  forma  the  ovipositor 
may  assume  the  form  of  a  boring  organ  (terebra) ; 
whilst  in  a  third  variety  (Bees),  the  appendages  are 
modified  to  constitute  a  "  sting"  (aculeus). 

The  Hymenoptera  are  represented  by  Bees  (Apidce) ; 
Wasps  (fMpida);  Ants  (Formidda);  Gall-flies  {Cyn- 
ipidis) ;  etc. 

The  Bees,  Wasps,  and  Ants,  are  well  known  for 
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their  social  liabit9.  A  bee-community  consists  of  three 
distinct  grades  or  sections, — the  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  There  is  usually  but  a  single  queen  in  each 
hive,  and  she  produces  the  many  eggs  fix)m  which  the 
succeeding  generation  is  bom.  The  males,  or  drones, 
are  produced  during  the  summer  season,  and  after 
impregnating  the  female,  die,  or  are  ejected  &om  the 
hive.  The  workers,  or  neuters,  as  they  are  termed, 
perform  the  labour  of  the  hive,  and  also,  at  the  appro- 
priate season,  tend  and  nourish  the  young  progeny. 

The  Ants  have  long  typified  industry  and  economy, 
and  an  Examination  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life 
amply  justifies  the  high  place  they  hold  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  poet  and  philosopher.  The  colony  of  ants 
is  made  up,  like  that  of  the  bees,  of  males,  females,  and 
neuters, — the  latter  being,  it  is  supposed,  females  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  development.  The  labours  of  the 
neuters  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  the  great  instinct  exhibited 
in  the  performance  of  aU  their  duties,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  near  approach  to  the  higher  sense  of  reason 
itseli  Certain  species  of  ants,  it  is  further  said,  cap- 
ture the  pupsB  of  other  species,  and  train  these  latter 
up  as  slaves  and  attendants;  the  labour  and  work  of  the 
community,  in  these  cases,  devolving  upon  the  foreign 
and  enslaved  servitors.  The  Saw-fly  {Sirex)  (Fig. 
55,  a)  is  so  named  from  the  possession  of  the  saw-like 
appendages  before  alluded  to.  The  Gall-flies  (Ch^ips) 
are  to  be  regarded  as  important  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  punctures  made 
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in  the  oak  and  other  trees,  by  the  ovipositors  of  these 
insects,  the  excrescences  known  as  '*  galls  "  spring  forth. 
The  larva  is  contained  within  the  "  gall/'  on  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  feeds.  The  "  galls ''  of  the  oak  are 
those  most  esteemed  fo^  commercial  purposes. 

Order  11.  Strepsiptera. — ^This  order  merely  requires 
mention.  It  is  of  very  limited  extent,  and  includes 
but  a  few  forms,  found  parasitic  on  Bees,  Wasps,  and 
other  Hymenoptera,  The  males  alone  are  winged  and 
active,  and  the  anterior  wings  are  rudimentary,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  a  pair  of  curious  twisted 
filaments,  from  the  possession  of  which  the  technical 
name  of  the  order  is  derived. 

The  Stylops,  or  Bee-parasite,  is  the  most  familiar 
form  of  this  order.  The  female  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
footless  grub,  furnished  with  a  homy  head,  which  pro- 
trudes from  between  the  abdominal  segments  of  the 
infected  bee.  The  larv»  exist  within  the  body  of  the 
female,  and  upon  attaining  their  full  size  they  escape 
from  the  body  of  the  parent^  to  attach  themselves  in 
turn  to  another  host.  Should  the  larva,  however,  be 
a  male,  it  becomes  a  pupa  within  the  larva-skin,  and 
from  this  case  it  emerges  as  the  free,  winged,  and  per- 
fect insect 

Order  12.  (hleaptera, — ^In  this  order,  of  which  the 
Beetles  are  the  typical  representatives,  the  anterior 
wings  are  of  homy  consistence,  and  form  sheaths  or 
"  elytra  "  for  the  membranous  posterior  pair,  which  are 
thus  alone  serviceable  for  flight.  The  mouth  is  of  the 
masticatory  description,  and  exhibits  that  type  of  stmc- 
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tore  in  the  most  perfect  degree ;  wliilst  the  hard  chi- 
tinoos  exoskeleton  is  also  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  common  Water-beetle  {Dytiacus  marginalia)^ 
represented  at  h^  Fig.  55,  and  the  Dynastes  HerctdeSy 
or  "Hercules  beetle"  (Fig.  55,  c),  afford  examples  of  this 
group.  In  both  figures  the  hard  "elytra"  are  shown, 
the  wings  being  concealed  bj  these  "  cases." 

The  number  of  species  included  within  the  limits  of 
this  order  is  very  great.  The  Coleoptera  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rapacious  in  their  habits,  feeding  principally 
on  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  thus 
acting  as  important  agents  in  the  removal  of  noxious 
and  putrefying  material 


CHAPTER  XII. 
ANNULOSA — (Continued.) 

Arthbofoda.    Class  III.  Abachnida. 

General  Characters  of  Aiaclmida — Classificatioii — Trachearia — 

Pulmonaria. 

Thb  class  Arachnidaf  althotigli  essentially  distinct  from 
tliat  of  the  Insecta,  possesses  many  characteristics  in 
common  with  the  latter  group ;  whilst  its  affinities  to 
the  higher  division — ^that  of  the  Crustacea — are  still 
better  marked.  So  far  as  regards  their  general  character- 
istics, the  Arachnida  are  distinguished  (a),  by  the  union 
of  the  head  and  thoracic  segments  to  form  a  ''  cephalo- 
thorax ;"  (b),  by  the  number  of  legs,  which  in  the  adult 
state  never  exceed  eight  in  number,  these  organs  being 
borne  by  the  thoracic  segments  only ;  (c),  by  the  absence 
of  wings  j  and  (d),  by  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, which  typically  consists  of  a  series  of  pulmonary 
or  lung-sacs,  combined  with  trachea,  or  air-tubes.  No 
true  antennse  are  found  in  Arachnidans — ^although  ana- 
logous organs  appear  to  exist — and  the  eyes  are  simple 
in  structure.  The  integument  may  be  homy  over  its 
entire  surface,  as  in  the  Scorpions ;  or  partly  chitinous 
and  partly  soft^  as  in  the  Spiders,  in  which  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  protected  by  a  homy  investment,  the  abdomen 
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remaining  soft ;  whilst,  in  other  forms,  the  skin  may  be 
entirely  soft  and  unprotected. 

The  class  is  typically  represented  by  Spiders  and 
Scorpions,  but  Mites,  Ticks,  and  seyeral  allied  forms, 
are  also  included  in  the  group. 

The  legs  are  normally  composed  of  seven  joints,  and 
are  usually  terminated  by  claws.  The  feet  are  in  most 
cases  also  furnished  with  hairs,  bristles,  and  similar 
appendages — ^these  organs  assisting  the  animal  in  retain- 
ing a  firm  hold  of  any  surface,  and,  in  the  web-spinning 
forms,  aiding  in  the  manufsusture  of  the  net. 

The  digestive  canal  is  generally  shorty  the  mouth 
being  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  jaws,  termed,  as  in 
insects,  mandibles  (Fig.  56,  A  m),  and  maxillsd  (c).  The 
mandibles  oi  Arachnidans  are  supposed  to  be  the  homo- 
lognes  of  the  antenn^B  of  the  other  divisions.  Each  man- 
dible, in  the  Spiders,  bears  at  its  free  extremity  a  hook- 
shaped  claw  or  fang  (Fig.  56,  G,  a),  perforated  by  a  canal 
(c),  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  and  communicating 
internally  with  a  poison-gland  (d),  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mandible.  The  maxilbe  are  provided  with  greatly 
developed  palpi  (Fig.  56,  A,  p),  which,  in  the  male 
Spiders,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  reproductive 
system,  but  which,  in  the  females,  are  merely  terminated 
by  hooked  processes.  In  the  Scorpions,  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  terminated,  in  both  sexes,  by  simple  hooks. 
In  the  lower  forms  (Mites,  etc.),  the  mouth  is  constructed 
after  the  suctorial  type,  and  is  suited  for  the  imbibition 
of  the  fluids  upon  which  these  creatures  subsist.  The 
GBSophagus  is  short,  and  leads  into  a  compound  stomach. 


ooDsiating  of  four  membianoDS  earn,  each  of  which  ap- 
pears to  prepare  the  food,  in  aome  degree,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding  organ.  The  iQteatine,  coatinued  trota  the 
stomach  in  a  straight  cotuae,  tenninates  in  a  common 
chamber  or  "  cloaca,"  which  also  receiTea  the  ducts  of 


A,  FarU  of  the  dh 


th  of  Spider :  a,  iteninni ;  b,  tabnm ;  c,  muiUie ;  n. 
numdlblM ;  p,  nuzlUuy  palpL ;  h,  mndlbalar  hook  or  fmg.  B,  Spln- 
IlDg ippintiu of  Spider:  so,  iplioereU;  i,  flUTona  uppeDdigei;  e, 
■noi.  C,  Poison  ippumtui  of  Spider :  a,  booked  cliw  lituttd  on  (6) 
the  DUSdlble :  e»  oeW,  leedlDS  through  tlw  oiuidible  from  the  poieoD' 
elud  {d},  to  the  bng(a).  D,  Undei-euTfice  of  tvo  HgmBnte  tmnt 
■bdoDum  of  Soorplon,  ebowiiiB  ttx  the  "■tlgniit>,''or  Dpeninge  oF 
the  pulmonuT  uce.  E,  Nervooi  ijvtem  of  Spider  (Jonca):  a,  Iuka 
nerroiu  nuu  repreieitiiic  the  oslted  ibdomliul  gingUi ;  I)  b,  thoncla 
guglU ;  i^  (OHwpbiiUri  or  opUc  lobei.  aapplTfnc  the  held  utd  ifea; 
d,  poiteriot  cord),  lupplftng  kbdomlnal  vlaoen, 

certain  tubular  organs,  supposed  to  suhaerre  a  renal  or 
nrinarf  function.  Salivary  glauds  and  a  liver-mass  are 
also  in  most  cases  to  be  discerned. 

The  blood-vascnlar  system  consists  of  a  dorsal  con- 
tractile vessel,  analogous  to  that  found  in  Insects,*  but 
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exliibiiiiig  an  advance  in  structure  on  that  of  the  latter 
group.  From  the  heart,  arterial  trunks  take  their  origin, 
these  vessels  distributing  blood  throughout  the  system, 
whilst  the  venous  or  impure  blood  appears  to  circulate 
through  sinuses  or  spaces  in  the  body,  and  thus  to 
return  to  the  respiratory  organs  for  purification.  After 
purification,  the  aerated  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart 
by  another  and  distinct  set  of  vessels. 

The  respiratory  organs  consist  in  typical  Arachnidans 
of  pulmonary  sacs  or  lung-chambers,  formed  by  an  in- 
volution, or  folding  inwards,  of  the  integument^  and 
communicating  with  the  external  air  by  apertures  situ- 
ated usually  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  to 
which  the  term  ''  stigmata''  (Fig.  56,  D, «  «)  is  applied. 
The  interior  of  each  sac  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
''  lamelUe,''  or  membranous  plates,  the  flat  surfEices  of 
which  are  closely  applied  to  each  other,  like  the  similar 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  a  book.  The  minute  capillary 
blood-vessels,  carrying  venous  blood,  ramify  over  the 
surface  of  each  plate,  a  considerable  area  being  thus 
formed  for  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air,  and  for 
its  due  aeration.  Trachese  or  air-tubes,  constructed  on 
the  same  typical  plan  as  those  of  insects,  may  exist 
either  separately  or  in  combination  with  these  pul- 
monary sacs ;  and  in  the  lower  forms  respiration  ap- 
pears to  be  performed  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  nervous  system,  whOst  usually  exhibiting  the 
typical  character  of  a  gangliated  ventral  chain,  showa 
in  certain  formS|  exemplified  by  the  Spiders,  a  tendency 
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towards  the  concentration  and  massing  together  of  the 
neiYous  centres.  In  the  Spiders,  the  nerrons  system  is 
accordingly  modified  in  disposition,  and  is  fonnd  to 
consist  of  a  large  compound  ganglion,  situated  on  the 
floor  of  the  cephalothorax  (Fig.  56,  £),  and  represent- 
ing the  typical  ventral  chain  found  in  the  Scorpions, 
and  in  other  members  of  the  group.  Thus  the  cerebral 
ganglia  are  depicted  at  c,  and  from  these  lobes  nerves 
arise  to  supply  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense.  At 
a  the  principal  mass  is  observed,  this  ganglion  consisting 
of  the  united  abdominal  ganglia ;  and  from  this  centre 
nerves  {d)  radiate  to  supply  the  adjacent  abdominal 
viscera.  The  thoracic  ganglia  {b  h)  exist  as  fusiform 
bodies  attached  to  the  central  mass;  and  fix)m  these 
latter  the  nervous  supply  of  the  limbs  is  derived.  The 
eyes  vaiy  in  number  from  two  to  eight,  these  organs 
in  Arachnidans  being  exclusively  of  simple  structure 
(ocelli).  The  sense  of  touch  is  supposed  to  reside, 
primarily,  in  the  maxillaiy  palpi,  the  great  development 
of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  been  previously 
alluded  to ;  but  the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  general 
surface  of  the  body  are  in  all  probability  also  endowed 
with  sensibility.  The  sexes  in  Arachnidans,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  division  of  the  ''  Sloth "  or 
"  Bear-animalcules,*'  are  situated  in  distinct  individuals. 
The  young  do  not  undergo  a  definite  metamorphosis, 
but  appear  to  moult,  or  cast  their  skins  frequently, 
before  attaining  the  mature  and  adult  form. 

Glasstfioation.  —  The  nature   of   the   respiratory 
organs  has  been  used  to  divide  the  class  into  two 
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primary  sections,  named  respectively  the  Trachearia 
and  PtUmanaria.  In  the  Trachearia^  respiration  is 
performed  either  by  means  of  air-tubes  (tracheae),  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  which  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  insects ;  or  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
body.  Among  the  Pulmonaria,  as  implied  by  this 
term,  the  respiratory  organs  exist  in  the  form  of 
pulmonary  sacs,  which  may,  however,  be  combined 
with  tracheae.  A  further  distinction  is  found  in  the 
number  of  eyes,  which,  in  the  former  division,  never 
exceed  four ;  whilst  in  the  latter  group  they  may  num- 
ber six  or  more. 

SflOTiON  I.  Trachearia. — Under  the  Trachearia  are 
included  the  following  four  orders-: — 

Order  1.  Pantopoda  (Pycnogonida), — Tljis  order 
includes  a  few  aberrant  forms,  the  relations  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  From  their 
aquatic  habits  they  have  been  termed  ''  Sea-spiders." 
The  Pycnogonurriy  found  as  a  parasite  on  Fishes  (Fig« 
57,  a),  is  the  most  familiar  example,  whilst  other 
members  of  the  group  live  amongst  the  seaweed,  and 
under  the  stones  on  the  beach.  The  abdomen  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  legs  are  greatly  developed. 

Order  2.  Ldnguatvlina  (Pentasiamida), — ^The  forms 
included  in  this  division  are  of  worm-like  shape,  and 
live  parasitically  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of 
mammaK  The  typical  representative  of  the  group  is 
the  Linguatula  (or  Pentaatoma)  icenoideSy  found  in  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  spaces  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the 
dog.    The  legs  are  represented  by  two  anterior  hooks. 
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Order  3.  Tardigrada  (Aretisca\—Th^  "  Sloth,"  or 
"Bear-animalcule"  (l/acro&to/u«), found  in  the  sand  and 
refuse  of  the  gutters  of  house-tops,  typically  exemplifies 
this  group.  The  legs  are  rudimentary,  and  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  apparatus  appear  to  be  Wanting  in  these 
creatures.  They  appear  to  possess  wondrous  powers  of 
resuscitation,  after  existing  in  a  diy  and  parched  state 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Tardigrada  alone,  of  all 
Arachnidans,  are  hermaphrodite. 

Order  4.  Acarina, — ^The  Mites  and  Ticks,  represent- 
ing this  order,  are  for  the  most  part  of  microscopic  size, 
and  exist  principally  as  parasites  on  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  The  abdomen  does  not  exhibit  an 
annulated  or  segmented  appearance,  and  merges  insen- 
sibly into  the  cephalothorax,  the  divisions  of  the  body 
being  thus  indefinitely  marked.  The  legs  are  usually 
well  developed,  the  feet  being  in  many  instances  fur- 
nished with  terminal  claws,  whilst  the  body,  generally, 
is  covered  with  hairs,  bristles,  and  other  appendages. 
The  mouth  is  suctorial,  and  in  some  cases  is  provided 
with  a  "  rostrum"  or  ''  beak,"  for  piercing  the  skin  of 
the  animal  upon  which  the  mite  resides. 

The  Common  Mite  {Acarus  domesticua^  Fig.  57,  c)  is 
the  most  familiar  example  of  the  group,  which,  how- 
ever, also  contains  other  genera,  interesting  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  a  diseased  condition  in  the  individual  upon 
whom  they  exist  Thus  the  Sarcqptes  seabiei,  or  '*  Itch- 
mite"  (Fig.  57,  ct)y  causes  the  disease  familiarly  termed 
itch;    and   another   mite  —  Demodex  —  harmless    in 
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character,  infests  the  follicles  of  the  human  skin, 
from  which  circumstance  the  specific  name — /oZiiew- 
terum— is  derived.  The  Ticks  (Ixodes)  (Fig.  57,  b)  in- 
fest many  of  the  lowei  animals,  and  retain  theii  hold 
npon  the  skin  hj  means  of  the  "  rostrum"  with  which 


Fig.  GT.  TucBURijk. 
liOarali,  ot  "Bta-aplder^  t,  Imia  ptimbnii,  one  of  tba 
"  Tide ;  "*    c»  ^canii  /ioiiuftifu,  tbfl    DomAitia  mite ;  d,  ^rcojiCa 
mbki,  the  "  Itch.miU." 

the  mouth  is  provided.     The  dog  and  sheep,  in  parti- 
cular, are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  these  minute  pests. 

Section  II.  FuLHoiTAitiA. — In  this  section  are  in- 
clnded  the  two  remaining  orders : — 

Order  5.  Arihrogaatra  {Pedipaipt). — ^The  Arlkrogaa- 
tra,  represented  by  the  Scorpions  (Storpionidte),  (Fig. 
56,  a),  and  allied  forms,  exhibit,  as  impUed  by  the  tech- 
nical name  of  the  group,  an  annulated  condition  of  the 
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abdomeu.  The  term  Pedipalpi,  aometimes  applied  to 
this  group,  ifl  indlcatiTe  of  the  enlarged  maxillary  palpi, 
which,  in  these  creatures,  constitute  formidable  prehen- 
Edle  oi^aus  (cMte) ;  the  mandiblea  also  being  developed 
to  fonn  armed  claws  {chelicerx).  The  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  ia  furnished  with  a  hooked  fang,  at  the  base 
of  which  a  poison-gland  is  situated.  The  skin  is  hard 
and  chitiaous,  an  exoskeleton  being  thus  fonued.     The 


"  stigmata  "  (Fig.  56,  B,  s),  to  the  number  of  eight,  ate 
placed  on  the  ventral  or  abdominal  surface  of  the  first 
four  abdominal  aegmenta,  and  commonicate  with  eight 
pulmonary  sacs,  the  typical  structure  of  which  has  been 
already  noticed. 

Scorpions  inhabit  the  wanner  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  are  justly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  eting,  which 
is  said  to  cause  severe,  if  not  dangeroua  Bymptoms. 
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Classified  with  the  present  group — but  sometimes  in- 
cluded as  a  distinct  order  with  the  Trachearia — the 
" Book-scorpions"  (CheHferidce)  are  found.  These  crea- 
tures derive  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  found  amongst  old  books,  and  closely  resemble 
their  more  formidable  neighbours  in  form  and  appear- 
ance. The  "  Harvest-spiders  "  (PJialangidce),  with  seve- 
ral other  typical  genera,  are  by  Huxley  classified  with 
the  present  group. 

Order  6.  Araneincu — ^The  true  Spiders,  as  represent- 
ing this  concluding  order,  are  distinguished  by  their 
unsegmented  abdomen,  which  is  '^  connected  with  the 
cephalothorax  by  a  narrow  peduncle."  The  mandibles 
are  terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  modified  in  the  males  to  subserve  some  part  of  the 
reproductive  process ;  whilst  in  the  females  these  organs 
are,  like  the  mandibles,  terminated  by  hooked  processes. 
Bespiration  is  performed  by  pulmonaiy  sacs,  in  combi- 
nation with  trachesd.  The  most  distinctive  and  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  group,  however,  consists  in  the 
possession  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
spiders  construct  a  web  or  net  for  the  capture  of  their 
prey.  This  apparatus  consists  of  four  peculiar  teat-like 
organs,  called  "  spinnerets  "  (Fig.  b%y  B,  a  a),  and  which 
are  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
together  with  two  more  elongated  and  filiform  append- 
ages (&),  these  latter  being,  in  all  probability,  used  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  thread  in  the  weaving 
process.  Each  "  spinneret"  is  pierced  at  its  apex  by 
an  immense  number  of  minute  apertures,  and  through 
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these  apertures  the  silky  fluid,  secreted  by  special 
glands  situated  internally,  and  communicating  with  the 
"  spinnerets/'  is  pressed ;  this  fluid  becoming,  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  of  a  tenacious  consistence,  so  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  fine  threads  or  strands. 
The  many  filaments  furnished  by  a  single  ''  spinneret,'* 
unite  to  form  the  apparently  single  thread  of  each  organ, 
whilst  the  compound  threads  thus  furnished  by  the 
several  '^  spinnerets"  are,  in  turn,  united  to  form  the 
main  and  single  filament  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  web.  This  final  thread  is  therefore  of  a  doubly 
compound  nature,  consisting,  firstly,  of  the  four  threads 
furnished  by  the  "  spinnerets,"  each  individual  thread  of 
a  "spinneret"  being,  in  turn,  composed  of  very  many 
finer  strands.  The  feet,  maxillary  palpi,  and  filiform 
appendages  of  the  spinnerets,  appear  to  be  the  agencies 
by  means  of  which  the  web  is  fixed  and  constructed. 

The  forms  of  the  web,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  are  very  varied  and  interesting.  The  geo- 
metrical web  of  the  common  Garden-spider  (Epeira 
diadema)  is  familiar  to  all ;  whilst  the  close  fabric 
of  the  domestic  species  (Tegenaria  doniestiea)  also 
exhibits  another  variety  in  form  and  construction.  The 
Mason-spiders  (My gale)  (Fig.  58,  b)  excavate  a  nest  or 
pit  in  the  ground,  which  they  line  with  the  silk  secre- 
tion, and  the  entrance  to  which  is  closed  by  an 
accurately-fitting  lid,  from  which  their  familiar  name  of 
"  Trap-door  "  Spiders  is  derived.  The  nets  of  foreign 
genera  are  of  very  strong  construction,  small  birds 
being  sometimes  entangled  in  their  meshes,  whilst  their 
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gorgeous  and  brilliant  hnes  equally  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller. 

The  Water-spider  {Argyronetd)  lives  at  the  bottom 
of  pools,  where  it  constructs  a  bell-shaped  nest  or 
habitation.  It  is  a  direct  atmospheric  breather,  and 
frequently  ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
this  purpose,  carrying  with  it  in  its  descent  a  bubble 
of  air,  entangled  in  the  hairs  with  which  its  body  is 
covered,  and  with  which  it  fills  its  subaqueous  abode ; 
returning  in  a  short  time  to  the  surface  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

In  the  disposition  of  their  nervous  system,  Spiders 
exhibit  the  massing  together  and  coalescence  of  their 
nervous  centres,  before  alluded  to.  And  when  we 
consider  the  tact  and  cunning  exhibited  by  these  crea- 
tures, and  the  artifices  which  they  resort  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  net,  the  capture  of  prey,  and  the  due 
storing  of  their  food,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  this 
tendency  to  centralisation  of  the  nervous  centres,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  regard  the  increased  specialisation  as 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  nervous  power,  ade- 
quate to  the  performance  of  these  higher  functions. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

ANXUL0SA,—{  Cbn^muec?.) 
Arthbopoda.    Class  IY.  Crustacea. 

General  Characters  of  Crustacea — Classification — Orders  of 

Cmstaoea. 

The  three  preceding  classes  of  the  Arthiopoda  aie 
terrestrial  in  their  habits ;  the  OrustaceOy  constituting 
the  fourth  and  highest  division,  dififer  &om  the  other 
groups,  in  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  lead  an  aquatic 
life,  breathing  the  air  through  the  watery  medium,  by 
means  of  branchisd  or  gills.  The  annulose  or  seg- 
mented character  of  the  body  is  generally  well  marked. 
As  in  the  Arachnida,  the  head  and  thorax  are  amalga- 
mated to  form  a  "  cephalothorax,"  whilst  locomotiye 
appendages  are  borne  by  the  abdominal,  as  well  as  by 
the  thoracic  segments :  the  locomotive  appendages 
exceed  eight  in  number,  and  two  pairs  of  antennae  are 
present ;  these  characters  serving  generally  to  distinguish 
the  Crustacea  &om  the  other  groups  included  in  the 
Arthropodous  section  of  the  Annulosa.  The  Crustacea 
are  represented  by  Crabs,  Lobsters,  Barnacles,  Water- 
fleas,  Wood-lice,  and  allied  forms.  Their  bodies,  in  the 
typical  members  of  the  group  at  least,  are  protected  by 
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a  hard  calcareous  ezoakeleton,  ftoniliarlj  known  aa  the 
'<  shell ;"  and  this  outer  ooveiing  is  wholly  renewed  at 
certain  periods  of  the  creature's  existence,  hy  heing 
exuviated  or  cast  oS,  a  fresh  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  BOftt  integument  giving  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  '*  shelL^'  Of  the  numerous  locomotive 
appendages  borne  by  the  segments  of  the  body,  those 
of  the  thorax  are  generally  alone  employed  as  true 
walking  limbs;  the  abdominal  appendages  subserv- 
ing various  purposes,  their  most  common  use  being  to 
fasten  and  retain  the  ova  at  the  time  of  fertilisation. 

The  digestive,  blood-vascular,  and  nervous  systems, 
retain,  for  the  most  part,  the  Annulose  characteristics, 
the  respiratory  organs,  as  previously  mentioned,  being 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  aquatic  habits 
of  the  class. 

Classification. — The  Cruaiacea  are  divided  into 
eight  orders  : — 

Order  1.  Cirripedia,    Ex.  Barnacles  (Lepas). 
Order  2.  EiUomoatraea,     Ex.  Cyclops, 
Order  3.  Branchiopoda,     Ex.  Daphnia, 
•   Order  4.  PoecUcpoda,     Ex.  King-crabs  (Limulus), 
Order  5.  Isopoda.    Ex.  Wood-lice  {Oniscua), 
Order  6.  Amphipoda,     Ex.  Sand-hoppers  (Talitrus). 
Order  7.  Stomapoda,    Ex.  Locust-shrimps  (Squilla). 
Order  8.  Decapoda,     Ex.  Lobsters  [Homarus], 

Order  1.  Cirripedia, — ^The  members  of  this  group— 
epresented  typically  by  Barnacles  {Lepadidce)  and  ''Sea- 
corns"  {BalanidcB) — are  fixed,  and  attached  in  their 
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adult  condition,  but  are  free  and  unde^  a  metamor- 
phosia  dnriiig  their  young  and  embryonic  state.  Tlie 
Barnacle  attaches  itself  to  aabmarine  or  floating  objects, 
by  an  elongated  peduncle  or  stalk  (Fig.  59,  1),  at 
the  fi'ee  extremity  of  irhich  tlie  body  of  the  ani' 
mal,  encased  within  a  "multivalve"  shell,  is  found. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  five  calcareous  plates  united 


Fig.  M.   ClKBIPEDII. 

I.  ComiiuHi  Buiucleg  (Ufyi  aiutHfern),  i.  Anitoniy  of  Btnucls— 
a.  month ;  b,  ttooiicb ;  c,  lnt«atine ;  d,  iniu ;  c,  llnr ;  /.  lOprodoctln 
appAnCiu ;  g,  tnbular  orgao  coDnect«d  wiUi  reproduction :  h,  tdbo- 
culu-liDing  ol  peduncle  or  elalk.  TLeeixpIln  or  "drri,"  repnaoDt- 
ing  the  llmlH  of  other  Cmeteceuu,  ue  aJeo  repreieated  ku  the  Agun. 
B.  Balanut,  or  "  AcoTn4he11,"  with  protruded  cirri. 

by  a  membrane  ;  and  from  between  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  valves  the  "  cirri,"  or  tentacle-like  fila- 
ments (Fig.  59,  1,  2),  which  represent  the  legs  of  other 
Crustaceans,  protrude.  These  "cirri" — from  the  pre- 
sence and  relations  of  which  the  term  Cirripedia  is 
derived — are  twelve  in  number,  and  act  as  prehensile 
organs,  creating  by  their  movements  currents  in  the 
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water,  s^  thus  drawing  particles  of  nutrient  matter 
towards  the  mouth  (Fig.  59,  2,  a),  which  is  situated  at 
the  hases  of  the  ^'cirrL"  A  masticatoiy  apparatus 
exists  within  the  oral  cavity,  from  which  an  oesophagus 
leads  to  a  distinct  stomach  (b),  surrounded  hy  the 
Yoluminous  folds  of  a  large  liver  (e).  The  intestine  (c) 
is  continued  in  a  straight  course  to  the  anus,  which 
opens  superiorly  to  the  mouth.  The  circulatory  appa- 
ratus is  of  the  most  rudimentary  description ;  and  the 
function  of  respiration  appears  to  devolve  upon  certain 
tentacular  appendages  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouth,  the  "  cirri,"  in  aU  probability,  also  sub- 
serving the  respiratory  process. 

The  sexes  are  generally  xmited  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, the  Cirripedia  being  thus  hermaphrodite,  al- 
though certain  forms,  termed  "  complementary  males," 
appear  from  time  to  time  to  be  developed,  these  latter 
forms  attaching  themselves  to  the  ordinary  Curipedes, 
and  aiding  in  fertilising  the  ova  of  these  hermaphrodite 
individuals.  The  generative  organs  in  Lepas  are  de- 
picted at/.  Fig.  59,  2 ;  and  at  g,  an  elongated  tubular 
oigan,  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
reproductive  process,  is  also  seen«  The  embryos,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  are  £ree  and  un- 
attached, and  resemble  closely  in  form  the  adults  of  other 
groups,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Entomasiraca. 
They  are  provided  with  natatory  or  swimming  append- 
ages, by  means  of  which  they  move  actively  through 
the  water,  the  final  stages  in  their  development  being 
marked  by  their  attaching  themselves  to  some  fixed 
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object,  and  by  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  peduncle 
or  stalky  chaiacteiistio  of  the  adult  form. 

The  Oirripedia  include  two  fisnulies,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  LepadidcB  (Fig.  69,  l)-^the  Barnacles — are 
contained.  The  Balanidoe,  forming  the  second  l&unily,  are 
represented  by  the  Balani  or  **  Sea-acorns/'  which  differ 
from  the  Barnacles  in  that  the  animals  are  sessile,, 
and  unprovided  with  stalks,  the  shells  being  attached 
directly  to  the  rocks  or  stones  on  which  they  exist. 
The  shell  of  the  BdUmua  (Fig.  59,  3)  consists  of  a 
short  conical  structure,  composed  of  six  calcareous 
pieces;  the  superior  aperture  of  the  shell,  through 
which  the  "  cirri "  are  protruded,  being  protected  by  a 
curious  valvular  apparatus  (operculum),  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  the  will  of  the  creature.  The 
" cirri"  are  specially  developed  in  the  present  instance, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  specialised  respiratory  appsr 
ratus,  would  appear  to  subserve  the  breathing  function. 
The  ^  Sea-acorns  "  are  exceedingly  common  aroimd  all 
our  coasts,  studding  thickly  the  rocks  and  stones  at 
low-water  mark. 

Orders  2  and  3.  Eintomostraea  and  BranMqpodc^ 
—-These  orders  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and 
include  nearly-allied  forms.  The  general  term,  **  Water- 
fleas,"  has  been  applied  to  the  representatives  of  these 
groups,  these  creatures  inhabiting  £resh*water  ptonds 
and  lakes.  They  are  generally  of  minute^  often  of 
microscopic,  size,  the  most  familiar  examples  being  the 
Cydapa  and  Dajphnicu  The  Cyclops  (Fig.  60,  a),  so 
named  from  the  large  and  single  eye  with  which  it  is 
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provided,  ia  covered  by  &  shelly  "  caiapace  "  oi  Bhield, 
the  presence  of  this  latter  investment  constituting 
the  chsiacteristic  featnra  of  the  Eniomoairaea,  or 
"  Celled  inaects."  The  head  is  distinctly  marked, 
as  also  are  the  abdominal  segments.  The  antennie 
ate  hugely  developed,  and  appear  to  be  naed  as  nata- 
,tory  oigaiu.  The  reapiiatoiy  oigans  are  bnt  imper- 
fectly developed  ia  the  Iktomodrana.  The  repro- 
dootive  organs  are,  however,  highly  specialised,  these 
craatnres  possessing  an  ftTnuritig  fecundity,  and  the 
yonng  passing  throngh  a  definite  metamorphosis. 


a  55^V 
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a,  Cytlapt  tDmnmili,  ■  mmraciii  ■  TMn-fli^"  ibmrtDg  portmlor  orina,  or 
egg-nceptscl» ;  b,  Doflmta  puis,  tha  "  Bnmdiail-bonied  '  fttXtr-tek. 

The  BrantJuopoda  are  ^pically  npresented  by  the 
Dcephma  (Fig.  60,  h),  familiarly  known  as  the 
«  Branched  -  homed  Water  -  flea."  The  respiratory 
organs  exist  in  the  form  of  fringed  hnmehin  attached 
to  the  thoracic  appendages,  the  dispodtion  of  the 
breathiiig'appaiBtus  giving  rise  to  the  technical  name 
of  the  gionp.  The  antennn  ara  of  Urge  size,  and  are 
hisnchedj  these  otgana  in  all  probahility  being  need  for 
svimming. 
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The  females  are  of  large  size  aa  compared  with  the 

moles,  vhich  are  also  comparatively  few  in  nTunber ; 
the  entile  process  of  reprodaction  and  development 
in  these  creatines  exhibiting  many  features  of  great 
interest. 

The  Trilobila  represent  a  cnriouB  order  of  extinct 
Crustaceans,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  character- 
istio  of  the  Palieozoic,  or  most  ancient  of  the  life- 
periods   of  psUeontologists.     The    Oali/m^ie  Blumen- 


bachii,  depicted  at  Fig.  61,  a,  exemplifies  one  of  the 
most  typical  of  Trilobitic  forma  These  extinct  Crus- 
taceans possessed  close  relations  with  the  preceding 
gronpa.  The  body  was  vertically  divided  into  three 
lobes  or  divisions, — hence  the  name  TrQobita, — and 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  bard  exoskeleton. 
The  eyes  formed  peculiar  features  in  the  organisation  of 
these  creatures,  these  organs  exhibiting  a  compound 
Btmctore,  similar  in  character  to  that  described  in  the 
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case  of  certain  insects.  Prom  their  iiequent  occui^ 
rencQ  in  Palteozoic  formations,  we  infer  that  tlie 
Trilobttes  must  have  existed  in  immense  moltitades 
in  those  ancient  seas,  and  that  they  most  have  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  represented  Crustacean  life  in  the  early 
life-period  of  which  they  are  characteristic  fossils. 

Order  i.  Pcecilopoda  (Meroetomala). — The  Limidi,  or 
"  King-crabs"  (Fig.  62),  sometimes  included  in  another 


ng.  81,  PnciuiFODi. 
"  KIng-onb  "  (LinmJiu  psJ^i^oiiu) ;  a  o  a,  cit«p«« 
b  h,  tboiu ;  B.  cheUte  uxt^niuD ;  d.  operculani,  CQTerln^  nproductlve 
orguit  ud  IjnuichiAL  or  bitathln^  pUt^u;  m,  mouth.      B,  Danul 
■■pflct  of  LLiDiiIiu. 

group  under  the  term  Xiphosara,  and  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipel^,  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatiyee  of  this  order,  which,  however,  includes  some 
fossil  forms.  The  anterior  segmenta  of  the  body  are 
united  to  form  the  convex  "  carapace  "  (Fig.  62,  A,  a  a). 
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including  the  cephalotlioraz,  and  containing  the  various 
organs ;  whilst  the  posterior  portion  is  elongated  to  form 
a  terminal,  sword-like,  spinous  tail  (teUan),  from  the 
presence  of  which  the  term  Xypliomra  or  '^  sword- 
tailed"  Crustaceans  is  derived.  On  the  upper  and 
convex  surface  of  the  **  carapace/'  the  eyes,  which  exist 
in  the  form  of  both  simple  and  compound  organs,  are 
placed,  whilst  the  concave,  or  under  surface,  bears  the 
locomotive  and  other  appendages.     In  the  Limulus, 

• 

thirteen  pairs  of  appendages  exist,  and  of  these,  six 
pairs,  in  the  form  of  legs  (Fig.  62,  A),  are  attached 
round  the  margin  of  the  oral  aperture  (m),  the  spines 
with  which  the  basal  or  proximal  joints  of  the  legs  are 
furnished,  subserving  the  function  of  a  masticatory 
apparatus.  Anteriorly,  and  in  front  of  the  mouth,  a 
pair  of  chelate  antennse  (Fig.  62,  A,  c)  are  also  situated. 
The  remaining  feet  are  placed  posteriorly  on  the  abdo- 
minal surface^  and  exist  in  the  form  of  broad  plate-like 
structures  (e2),  to  which  the  branchi^  or  respiratory 
oi^gans  are  attached. 

The  extinct  group  of  the  Eurypterida  possessed 
close  relations  with  the  preceding  forms.  In  these 
fossil  genera,  however,  the  head  alone  appears  to  have 
been  provided  with  distinct  appendages.  The  two 
genera,  Fterygotus  and  Eurypterua^  are  included  in 
this  group,  the  most  Jamiliar  form,  that  of  the  Ptery- 
gotue  Anglicus,  being  depicted  at  Fig.  61,  &  like  the 
IHlobites,  the  Eurypterida  axe  solely  characteristic  of 
the  PdUsozoic  life-period. 

Order  5.  leopoda  {Edriqphihdlmia),    Of  this  group 
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the  OniacuB,  or  Wood-louse  (Fig.  63,  A),  maj  be  selected 
u  ttabadying  ita  chancteiistic  featores.  The  body  is 
of  ov&l  shape,  and  dutmctlj  segmented,  the  head,  beaiv 
ing  sessile  eyes,  being  easily  recognisable.  The  seven 
thoracic  segments  bear  each  a  pur  of  limbs,  vhilst  the 
lespiratoiy  organs,  in  the  form  of  Mnged  branchite,  are 
Attached  to  the  under  suiikca  of  the  abdominal  somites. 


Jif.  OS.  IBOFOIU  ADD  AnpaiKUu. 

A,  Wood-looM  (OnlisiH) ;  a,  head ;  I,  thorn ;  c,  ■Monwn.    B,  TViJHrM 

iMMta,  Um  ConuaoD  Swdhoppn  (niUigad). 

The  Onieadm  inhabit  damp  sitnationB,  such  as  under- 
ground cellars,  among  leaves,  and  under  stones.  When 
alarmed  tbey  roll  tbeir  bodies  np  into  a  round  ball, 
presenting  a  smooth  chitinous  surface,  which  thus  servee 
for  a  covering  and  defence. 

The  Isopoda,  with  the  snoceeding  division  of  the 
Amphipoda,  are  by  some  anthorities  grouped  under  a 
common  order,  to  which  the  name  of  Edriophlhalmia,  or 
"  sessile-eyed"  Crostaceans,  is  applied,  in  contradistinc- 
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tion  to  the  Podophthalmia  or  '^  stalk-eyed"  Crostaceay 
— the  latter  division  embracing  the  two  remaining 
orders  of  the  Stomapoda  and  Decapoda. 

Order  6.  Amphipoda, — ^The  members  of  this  group 
closely  resemble  the  Isopoda,  but  differ  from  the  latter 
forms,  in  that  the  respiratory  organs  are  attached  to  the 
thoracic  appendages,  the  branchidB  of  the  Isqpoda  being 
borne  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The  Talitrus  or 
Sandhopper  (Fig.  63,  B),  and  the  Gammarus  or  Fresh- 
water Shrimp,  represent  the  present  order.  The  head 
is  distinct  from  the  thoracic  segments,  bears  sessile 
eyes,  and  \a  provided  with  two  pairs  of  antennsB. 

The  Sandhoppers  exist  in  myriads  on  every  sandy 
beach,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  agility,  the 
limbs  being  especially  developed,  and  enabling  these 
creatures  to  execute  considerable  leaps.  The  Oammarus 
closely  resembles  in  size  and  form  its  marine  neighbour, 
the  TalUrtis, 

Order  7.  Stomapoda, — ^This  group,  which,  with  the 
succeeding  order,  is  included  in  the  general  term  Po- 
dophthalmia— includes  a  few  forms,  of  which  the  most 
typical  is  the  SquUla  or  Locust-shrimp.  The  legs  num- 
ber six  or  eight  pairs,  and^the  branchiss  are  usually 
suspended  from  the  abdominal  segments;  or  these 
organs  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  attached  to  the  thoracic 
somites.  A  characteristic  and  distinctive  feature  is 
formed  by  the  stalked  compound  eyes.  The  Squilla 
resembles,  in  many  points  of  structure,  the  ordinary 
Deeapodous  Shrimps,  from  which,  however,  it  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished. 
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Order  8.  Decapoda. — ^The  last  and  highest  order  of  the 
Crustacea  inclades  Lohsters^  Shrimps,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  Grabs.  The  development  of  the  calcareous 
exoskeleton  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  in  this 
order,  the  whole  body,  including  the  limbs,  being  en- 
cased in  a  hard  shelly  covering.  The  head  and  thorax, 
consisting,  each,  of  seven  segments — as  in  the  Lobster, 
which  may  be  selected  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
group — are  massed  together  in  a  cephalothorax  (Fig. 
64,  1),  which  is  covered  dorsally  by  a  firm  shield  or 
"  carapace,''  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  pointed  pro- 
cess, to  which  the  term  "  rostrum"  or  "  beak"  is  applied. 
The  abdominal  segments,  seven  in  number,  and  consti- 
tuting the  "  tail"  of  the  lobster,  are  articulated  to  and 
move  freely  upon  each  other.  Every  segment  of  the 
body  is  provided  with  appendages,  which,  however  modi- 
fied or  altered  throughout  the  body,  are  easily  referred 
to  the  same  type  or  plan  of  structure;  the  segments 
and  appendages,  in  this  respect,  forming  a  typical 
example  of ''  serial  homology." 

Selecting  an  abdominal  segment — the  third  somite 
exhibiting  the  typical  structure  to  greatest  advantage — 
for  examination,  we  find  the  segment  to  be  composed 
of  a  body  and  appendages.  The  body  consists  of  a 
convex  upper  portion,  to  which  the  name  of  "  tergum  " 
(Fig.  G4,  5,  t)  is  applied,  and  a  slightly  concave  lower 
portion,  termed  the  "  sternum"  (s) ;  the  lateral  line  of 
junction  between  these  plates  being  prolonged  down- 
wards to  form  two  side-plates  termed  "  pleura  "  (/?p). 
The  appendages  are  two  in  number,  and  certain  ter- 
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miual  parte  are  to  b«  noticed  in  connection  witli  eack 
Ikeee  appendagaa,  knoTn  as  "  swimmerete,"  consist 
each  of  a  basal  oi  proximal  joint,  articulated  to  the 
stemom,  and  termed  the  "  protopodite,"  or  "propodite," 


1.  Campsce  of  ]obBt#r  (ceptaaloChom 

nppeDda^s,  viewed  from  atx>v« ;  (,  tergnm ;  «e.  exopodite  -,  en,  eodo- 
podtts,  3.  Lut  ibdominil  BEgmont  (WlBon)  detai^hed  frutn  Its  nnnnal 
pOBiUon  on  tlie  liiUi  Hgiaect  (3X  i.  Third  BbdomlniJ  legnient  fmm 
nbove.  9.  Third  abdomlDHl  ugmentis  profile,  ebowtug  Iti  stnieture 
and  appendages ;  t,  tergnm ;  t,  Btflmnm ;  p  p,  pleura ;  t,  propodlto ; 
ex,  exnpodlto ;  en,  andopodlts  &  One  of  the  tbird  piilr  of  muilUpedes 
or  "Toot-jawe"  {tbe  letters  teferto  corraspondLiig  imrte  1b  Fig.  S);  jr, 
gUl ;  rp,  eplpudlte.  T.  One  of  the  second  p»lr  of  maiiliis ;  rp,  epl- 
podlte,  known  aa  the  "  ■capbognBLhite." 

{x,x);  wlxilat  thiH  latter  beara  in  turn  two  distal  or 
terminal  portions,  known  frolu  their  position  reepect- 
ively  as  tha  "  exopodlte,"  or  outer  appendage  (er),  and 
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''  endopodite/'  or  inner  appendage  (en).  So  far  as  the 
other  abdominal  segments  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  refening  them  to  the  same  plan  of 
stmctnre  as  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  third  seg- 
ment. The  appendages  of  the  first  abdominal  segment 
are  bat  slightly  modified  in  stractore,  the  appendages 
of  this  somite  being  hard  and  calcareous  in  the  male 
animal  (Fig.  65,  r).  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
present  no  variations  from  the  typical  plan,  but  in  the 
sixth  segment  (Fig.  64,  2)  the  appendages  are  found  to 
undergo  a  marked  development,  and  to  deviate,  in  form 
at  least,  £rom  those  of  the  preceding  joints.  The  "  pro- 
topodite  "  (Fig.  64, 2)  of  the  sixth  segment  is  enlarged, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  ''exopodite"  (ex),  and 
"  endopodite  "  (en),  both  of  which  form  broad  expanded 
plates,  contrasting  forcibly  with  their  more  slender 
prototypes  of  the  other  segments ;  this  modified  appara- 
tus constituting,  with  the  last  segment  of  all,  the 
**  tail-fin  "  of  the  Lobster.  This  seventh  and  last  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  64,  3)  is  still  further  modi- 
fied, and  exists  simply  as  a  slightly  conical  plate 
attached  to  the  sixth  segment ;  it  is  destitute  of  ap- 
pendages, and  termed  the  ^^telson."  The  morphologi- 
cal relations  of  this  seventh  somite  are  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  determined,  some  authorities  considering 
it  a  true  segment  destitute  of  appendages,  whilst  others 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  solitary  and  modified  ap- 
pendage. 

The  determination  of  the  homologies  of  the  thoracic 
and  head  segments  is  by  no  means  difficult,  a  close 
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examination  of  the  various  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  these  regions  revealing  the  same  typical 
structure.  The  thoracic  segments  bear  the  true  loco- 
motive limbs,  the  "  protopodite "  and  "endopodite" 
being  represented  in  the  legs,  and  the  ''exopodite  '*  being 
undeveloped.  These  limbs  are  ten  in  number,  and  are 
borne  by  five  corresponding  thoracic  somites ;  the  two 
remaining  and  anterior  segments  of  this  region  bearing 
"  maxillipedes"  or  "  foot-jaws"  (Fig.  64,  6),  which  latter 
are  merely  modified  limbs.  The  last  segment  of  the  head 
also  bears  a  pair  of  ''maxillipedes;"  the  homology  of 
the  "  foot-jaws  "  with  the  abdominal  appendages  being 
clearly  traceable.  The  six  remaining  segments  of  the 
head  bear  the  other  and  true  masticatory  organs,  the  two 
pairs  of  antennae  (Fig.  65,  a,  h),  and  the  pedunculated 
eyes,  the  stalks  of  these  latter  organs  corresponding  to 
the  typical  "  protopodites." 

The  digestive  system  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  speci- 
alisation, the  mouth  being  furnished  with  three  pairs  of 
true  jaws,  in  addition  to  the  '*  maxillipedes''  previously 
alluded  to.  As  in  Insects,  an  upper  lip  or  "  labrum," 
and  an  under  Up  or  ''labium,"  exist ;  a  pair  of  man- 

I  dibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillas,  constituting  the  masti- 

cating apparatus.  The  second  pair  of  maxillse  (Fig.  64, 
7),  whilst  exhibiting  the  typical  structure  previously 
mentioned,  bears  in  addition  a  membranous  flap  or  ap- 

'  pendage,  termed  the  ''scaphognathite"  (Fig.  64,  7,  ep), 

the  office  of  which  is  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  efiete 
water  from  the  respiratory  chamber.      Homologically 

J  viewed,  the  "  scaphognathite"  is  known  as  the  "  epipo- 
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dite"  (Fig.  64, 6  and  7) ;  this  appendage  being  borne  by 
the  "  piotopodite,"  and  being  alao.  present  in  the  thoracic 
OT  locomotive  limbs,  save  the  lost  pair,  and  in  the  foot- 
jaws  and  maxillA.  The  "  epipodites"  of  the  thoracic 
limbs  project  upwards  and  betireen  the  gills,  these  latter 
organs  being  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  legs  (Fig.  61, 
6,  g).  The  oesophagua  is  short,  and  terminates  in  an  oval 
stomach  (Fig.  6S,  a),  at  the  posterior  eztremity  of  which 
three  strong  calcareous  teeth  are  situated.   These  organs 


ng.  U.  DuoKAH  or  Loesnk, 

a,  FJnt  p*1r  of  MMllIiie :  (.  secoud  psir  of  uteimai ;  e,  Rstnun ;  d,tijt  . 
I.  lafn-<MOpli*gst]  gtngllOB  :  /,  inMatiD* :  g,  lapn-aaophigHlgmngllon ; 

peoda^H  of  flnt  abdomlDal  Hgment.  whLoh  in  tb&  nule  a»  of  hanj 
coniUteiuw  ;  t,  itomuh  ;  t,  pUood  abdra  bnnabla  or  sUla, 

are  set  in  action  by  an  approjMiata  mnscnlar  arrange- 
ment, which  is  under  the  oontrol  of  the  creature's  wilL 
The  office  of  this  apparatus  is  undoubtedly  to  assist  the 
digestive  process  by  further  triturating  and  dividing  the 
heterogeneous  substances  upon  which  these  creatures 
feed.  The  intestine  (/)  is  continued  in  a  straight  ooursa 
to  the  anal  opening  (A),  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  "  t«lBon."    A  capacious  Uver  (o)  exists,  and  certain 
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glands,  situated  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  oesophagus, 
are  supposed  to  be  analogous  with  the  salivary  glands 
of  higher  forms. 

The  blood-yascular  system  consists  of  a  dorsal  con- 
tractile vessel  (Fig.  65,  n),  firom  which  arterial  trunks  arise 
to  distribute  the  blood  throughout  tke  system.  Having 
become  venous  in  character,  the  blood  is  conveyed  to 
the  respiratory  organs  by  venous  channels  or  "  sinuses/' 
which  exist  between  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  which 
terminate  in  dilatations  at  the  bases  of  the  gills.  From 
these  the  blood  passes  into  the  "  branchiaa"  {t),  and, 
after  aeration,  is  returned  to  the  heart  for  re-circulation, 
by  appropriate  sinuses ;  these  latter  terminating  in  a 
larger  sinus,  which  communicates  directly  with  the 
heart  by  a  series  of  valvular  apertures. 

The  respiratory  organs  exist  in  the  form  of  conical 
''branchiaB*'  or  gills  (^),  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
main  trunk  or  stem,  upon  which  numerous  closely-set 
vascular  laminae  or  plates  are  supported.  The  gills  are 
attached  to  the  basal  joints  of  the  ambulatory  limbs, 
and  are  contained  in  special  cavities  or  chambers,  situ- 
ated under  the  '' carapace,"  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
thoracic  region.  Water  is  admitted  to  each  branchial 
chamber  by  a  posterior  aperture,  and  expelled  by  an 
anterior  aperture,  situated  near  the  oral  opening.  The 
efferent  aperture  is  guarded  by  the  *'  scaphognathite," 
which,  by  its  movements,  tends  to  sweep  out  the  effete 
water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cause  a  &esh  inflow 
from  behind.  A  series  of  stiff  membranous  processes, 
termed  "  flabella" — ^formed  by  the  "  epipodites,"  of  four 
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pairs  of  thoracic  legs — and  which  extend  upwards  be- 
tween the  gills,  also  aid,  by  the  movements  of  the  legs, 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  effete  water. 

The  nervous  system  presents  the  normal  and  typical 
Annulose  characteristics,  consisting  of  a  gangliated 
ventral  chain  (Fig.  65),  liable,  however,  to  occasional 
modifications  in  form  and  disposition  throughout  the 
group.  The  ganglia  in  th&  neighbourhood  of  the 
head  and  oesophagus,  from  their  position,  rank  highest 
in  the  consideration  of  the  nervous  centres.  Thus  the 
nervous  mass  at  g,  Fig.  65,  situated  above  the  oeso- 
phagus, is  accordingly  termed  the  ''  supra-oesophageal'' 
or  "  cephalic"  ganglion,  whilst  that  at  d,  placed  below  the 
gullet,  is  known  as  the  ''  infra-oesophageal "  ganglion. 

Organs  of  sense  are  specially  developed  in  the  Deca- 
jpoda,  the  eyes  being  of  the  compound  variety,  whilst 
the  auditory  or  hearing  sense  appears  to  reside  in  two 
auditory  vesicles  situated  at  the  basal  joints  of  the 
second  pair  of  antennsB.  Two  pairs  of  antennas  exist, 
a  larger  pair  (Fig.  65,  a),  and  a  smaller  pair,  termed 
**  antennules  *'  (&).  In  these  latter  organs  the  ^'  proto- 
podite''  is  represented  by  the  common  basal  joint  in 
each  organ,  the  "  endopodite  "  and  '^  exopodite  "  being 
developed,  but  more  especially  and  typically  in  the 
latter  pair. 

The  sexes  exist  in  different  individuals,  the  ova  being 
carried  about  bythe  female,  and  supported  on  the  ab- 
dominal **  swimmerets."  In  certain  members  of  this 
group,  represented  by  the  Crabs,  the  young  pass  through 
a  metamorphosis  before  attaining  the  mature  form ;  the 
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yoosg  animals  in  their  sncoesdve  eteges,  until  of  late 
years,  having  been  described  as  dlstinot  and  independent 
forma,  under  the  respectiTe  names  olZoaa  and  Megalopa, 
(Fig.  66, a  be). 


Fig,  W.  HBTUioKPHoen  or  Cau: 

ftnu  d  cnb,  known  *■  Ztta  pelaeita :  b,  mon  tdriDud 
(tags  (d  a  (Mtfob/pa) ;  o,  tdnnoed  aUg«  <tf  b, 

'  GufiBiFiOAHON. — The  Decapoda  are  divided  into 
thtee  natural  gronpa,  distinguished  by  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  abdominal  or  tail-s^ments. 

In  the  first  of  these  groups — that  of  the  Maerura 
or  "Long-tailed"  Decapods — the  abdominal  B^ments  are 
well  developed,  forming  a  distinct  toil  The  Lobsters 
and  Cray-fish  {Aetaeidce),  Shrimps,  and  Prawns  {Cran- 
gonid(B),  represent  this  division. 

The  Anamvra  or  "  Irregular-tails  "  are  represented  by 
the  PaguridcB  or  "  Hermit-crahs,"  found  around  oni 
coasts,  ensconced  in  the  cast-off  shells  of  Whelks  and 
other  Molluscs.  Of  this  group  the  Common  "  Hennit"- 
ciab  (Fig.  67)  may  be  selected  OB  a  Epical  example.  The 
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abdomen  is  Boft,  and  onprotected  by  any  calcareous  exo- 
akelBtoD,  and  hence  the  reason  that  the  creatine  seeks 
Ktagfi  in  the  aheU.  The  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is 
famished  with  mdimentaty  feet,  fanning  a  suckei^Uke 
apparabis,  by  means  of  which  the  Hermit-crab  ie  enabled 


Paturtt  BenliaTdat,  th<  Common  "  Henoit"  oi  "Soldier"  enb. 

to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  wborls  of  his  habitation 
One  of  the  larger  "  chelee^'  or  claws  is  developed  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  other,  this  enlarged 
member  serving  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  when 
the  Crab  has  withdrawn  into  its  abode. 

The  Brachyura  or  "  Short-tails,"  reprcHented  by  the 
various  kinds  of  Crabs,  are  diatingniahed  by  the  mdi- 
mentaiy  or  abortive  nature  of  tiie  abdomen,  this  cjr- 
camstance  giving  rise  to  the  technical  name  of  the 
group.     The  body  (cephalothorax)  is  extended  laterally, 
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the  abdomen  fonnmg  a  mere  shortened  appendage, 
wbicli  rests  on  the  front  of  the  cephalothoracic  wall. 
The  Common  Crabs  (C7a7zc6ruieB),  Spider-crabs  (MaiadcB)^ 
and  the  Land-crabs  (OecarcinidoB),  of  tropical  dimates, 
exemplify  the  most  familiar  members  of  the  gronp, 
which,  however,  includes  a  large  number  of  species. 


Glassifioation  of  Annulosa. 

Section  A.  Anabthropoda. 

Class   I.  Gephyrea.    Ex.  Sipunculus. 
Glass  n.  Annelida. 

Order  (a)  Hirudinecu     Ex.  Hirudo. 

Order  (b)  OligoehcetcL     Ex.  Lumbricus. 

Order  (c)  Tubicola,     Ex.  Serpula. 

Order  (d)  Erraniia,     Ex.  Kereis. 

Secthon  B.  Abthropoda. 

Glass  I.  Mtriapoda. 

Order  (a)  Chilopodcu     Ex.  Scolopendra. 
Order  (b)  GhUognaiha.     Ex.  lulus. 

Glass  IL  Insegta. 

J.  ,     r  Order  (a)  Anoplura,  Ex.  Pediculus. 

A  '  <  Order  (b)  Mallophaga,  Ex.Philopteru8. 

wrder  (c)  Thysanura.  Ex.  Podura. 
of  Order  (d)  Hemiptera.  Ex.  Notonecta. 
*     <  Order  (e)  Orthqpiera.     Ex.  Locusta. 
V  Order  (f)  Neuroptera.  Ex.  Libellula. 


Division  3. 
holohbtabola. 
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''Order  (g)  Aphaniptera,     Ex.  Pulex. 

Order  (h)  Diptera.     Ex.  Musca. 

Order  (i)  Lepidoptera,    Ex.  Papilio. 

Order  (j)  Hymenqptera,     Ex.  Apis. 

Order  (k)  Strepsiptera,    Ex.  Stylops. 
.Order  (1)  Cdeoptercu     Ex.  Carabus. 


Class  IIL  Araohnida. 

{Order  (a)  Pantopoda,  Ex.  Pycnogonum. 
Order  (b)  LingtiattUina.  Ex.Lmgaatu]a. 
Order  (c)  Tardigrada.  Ex.Macrobiotus. 
Order  (d)  Acarincu     Ex.  Acarus. 

Division  2.    rOrder  (e)  ArthrogasircL  Ex.  Scorpio. 
PuLMONARiA.   (Order  (f )  Araneina,  Ex.  Tegenaria. 

Class  IY.  Crustacea. 

Order  (a)  Cirripedia.     Ex.  Lepas. 
Order  (b)  Entomostraccu     Ex.  Cyclops. 
Order  (c)  Branchiopoda.     Ex.  Daphnia. 
Order  (d)  Poecilopoda,     Ex.  Limulus. 
Order  (e)  Isopoda,     Ex.  Oniscus. 
Order  (f)  Amphipoda.     Ex.  Talitrus. 
Order  (g)  Stomapoda,     Ex.  Sqoilla. 
Order  (h)  Deco^poda.     Ex.  Homaros. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


HOLLUSCA. 


General  Characters  of  Mollusca— Classification — Folyzoa — 

Tunicata — ^Brachiopoda. 

The  term  Mollusca,  deriyed  from  the  latin  moUis, 
soft,  expresses  a  general  characteristic  of  the  sub-king- 
dom. In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  we  find 
the  soft  bodies  of  the  MoUusca  protected  by  a  hard 
calcareous  ezoskeleton,  familiarly  known  as  the. "  shell/' 
and  which  is  secreted  by  a  peculiar  membrane,  to  which 
the  term  '' pallium"  or  '' mantle"  is  applied.  The 
digestive  system  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  spedaHsation ; 
salivary  glands,  a  capacious  liver,  and  a  renal  or  urinary 
system,  being  very  generally  represented  throughout  the 
group.  The  circulatory  system  in  the  higher  forms 
consists  of  a  distinct  two-chambered  heart ;  one  cavity 
— ^the  auricle — ^being  devoted  to  the  reception  of  puri- 
fied blood  from  the  respiratory  organs ;  the  other  cavity 
— ^ventricle — propelling  it  through  the  system.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  is  represented  in  the  lower  forms 
by  ciliated  tentacles  or  branchial  sacs;  whilst  in  the 
higher  divisions  of  the  sub-kingdom,  true  gills  or 
"branchiae,"  and  "pulmonary"  or  lung-sacs,  are  found, 
according  as  the  respiration  is  aquatic  or  aeriaL     The 
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character  and  disposition  of  the  nervons  system,  how- 
ever, famish  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
stnictnre  in  the  consideration  of  the  Molloscan  type. 
Typically,  the  nervous  system  of  the  MoUusca  consists 
of  three  principal  nervous  masses  or  "  ganglia"  (Fig.  78), 
connected  together  by  bands  or  ''commissures"  of 
nerve-matter.  Of  these,  the  first  and  most  important 
in  function  and  relations  is  situated  above  the  oeso- 
phagus or  gullet ;  this  first  great  centre  being  accord- 
ingly termed  the  "  supra-oesophageal"  ganglion,  whilst 
its  analogy  with  the  brain  of  higher  animals  procures 
for  it  the  synonymous  name  of  ''cerebral"  ganglion. 
The  second  centre  is  situated  inferiorly,  being  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  "foot"  or  locomotive  disc, 
and  to  this  latter  the  term  "  pedal "  or  "  infra-oeso- 
phageal "  ganglion  is  applied.  The  third  mass  is  placed 
superiorly,  and,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  breathing 
oigans,  has  been  named  the  "  branchial"  ganglion ;  or, 
from  the  fact  of  its  supplying  with  nervous  filaments 
the  walls  of  the  body  and  the  viscera  generally,  the 
"  branchial "  ganglion  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
"  parieto-splanchnic  "  mass.  This  unsymmetrical  dis- 
position of  the  nervous  system  has  given  origin  to  the 
name  Heterogangltata,  a  term  used  by  Professor  Owen 
as  synonymous  with  MoUusca,  and  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  term  Homogangliata,  which,  as  pre- 
viously noticed,  is  applied  to  the  Annulosa,  in  reference 
to  the  regular  disposition  of  the  nervous  system  in  that 
type  of  structure. 

The  MoUusca,  however,  do  not  exhibit  a  uniformity 
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in  tlie  diaracter  of  their  nervous  system,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  present  so  marked  a  modification  of  the  typical 
plan,  that,  from  this  variation  in  the  nervous  axis  the 
sub-kingdom  has  been  divided  into  two  primary  groups 
or  sections.  In  the  first  and  lower  group — ^that  of  the 
Molluacoida — the  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a 
''  single  ganglion,  or,  at  most,  by  a  principal  pair,  with 
accessory  ganglia,"  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oesophagus,  or  of  the  oral  aperture.  The  Molluaca 
Proper^  constituting  the  second  and  higher  section,  are 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  more  perfect  nervous 
system,  constructed  after  the  type  already  described. 
In  addition  to  this  principal  difference  between  these 
two  sections,  a  minor  point  of  distinction  is  found  in 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus attains  in  the  respective  groups.  Thus,  in  the 
Mollvscoida,  the  circulatory  system  is  of  a  very  rudi- 
mentary description,  or  may  be  altogether  unrepresented ; 
whilst  in  the  MoUusca  Proper  a  distinct  two-chambered 
heart  exists. 

The  Molluaca  are  represented  by  the  forms  ordinarily 
known  as  "Shell-fish;"  by  "Cuttle-fishes;"  by  the 
^  Sea-squirts ;"  "  Sea-mats ;"  and  other  less  familiar 
forms. 

Classification. — ^The  Mdlusca  are  thus  primarily 
divided  into  two  sections  : — 

Sbotion  a.  Molluscoida. 

Class    L  Polyzoa.    Ex.  Sea-mats  (Flustrd). 
Class  IL  Tunicata.    Ex.  Sea-squirts  (Asddici). 
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Glass  IIL  Brachiopoda.  Ex.  Lamp-shellB  (Tere- 
braiula). 

Section  B.  Mollusoa  Proper. 

Class    IV.  Lamellibranchiata.  Ex.  Oyster  (Ostrcea), 
Class      V.  Gasteropoda.    Ex.  Whelk  (BiLccinum). 
Class   VI.  Pteropoda.    Ex.  Cleodora. 
Class  VII.  Cephalopoda,    Ex.  Cuttlefisli  {Septet), 

Section  A.  Mollusooida. 

The  Molltiacoida  are  defined  by  Allman,  as  possess- 
ing **  a  central  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  single 
ganglion,  or  of  a  principal  pair,  with  accessory  ganglia. 
Heart  very  imperfect,  consisting  of  a  simple  open  tube, 
or  may  be  entirely  absent.'' 

Class  I.  Polyzoa. — ^As  implied  by  the  name  Poly- 
zoo^  the  animals  included  in  this  division  form  com- 
pound organisms,  and  in  this  respect  bear  some  resem- 
blance to,  and  possess  certain  analogies  with,  the 
Hydroid  polypes,  with  which  forms,  indeed,  they  were 
long  classified.  The  "  Sea-mats"  (Flustrce),  (Fig.  68,  A), 
found  attached  to  fixed  objects,  and  so  frequently  mis- 
taken  for  sea-weed,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  group.  The  plant-like  form  of  the 
Flustra  is  at  once  observable,  but  on  more  minute  and 
careful  examination,  the  entire  structure,  or  ''polyzo- 
arium,"  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  small 
cells  (Fig.  68,  B,  C),  bound  together  by  a  common  in- 
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tegnment,  or  "coancecium."  Unlike  the  Hydioid  poly- 
pitos,  however,  there  is  no  oif;anic  connection  between 
the  "  polypides"  oi  individual  zooids  of  the  Polyioa ; 
each  "  poljpide"  leading,  in  a  manner,  a  separate  and 
independent  existence. 

Selecting  a  single  cell  for  examination,  we  find  the 
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A,  [Fortion  of  Oxiueclam  of  Fliuin  /ilteao,  oh  of  tb*  "Bei-mtU:" 
(utanl  ilieX  B,  A  t«w  «lla  of  A.  gnatl;  micnlfled  (Oouc).  C, 
Small  poIttoD  or  Ftuttn  [Carbami}  pojivrta  {irmgniBed),  ■faowdng  Um 
cclla.  D,  Ona  of  tbe  "AitcDlvii"  oc  " Blnl'i-baul  ptoaaaia"  of 
PoljEOft  (iDB^aed),  BhowlDg  tbfl  miucuUi  ftjatem.  E,  DUgnunqutia 
Miitloti  of  Fo1rn»a  (nfter  Allniin);  a,  clUatad  teoUctei:  b,  lopbo- 
phon ;  f,  ectoojat »  d,  Andocjnt ;  «,  gullet :  /,  fttomacb ;  g,  inintbt^ 
yrith  Dsnial  Ssnm,  UnnI  Dating  in  tbs  anna,  h:  k,  oeryoiu  ginglloo; 
■>,  OTuy ;  a,  ttaUi :  s.  ntnctor-moacle.  F,  FlmmaMa  nptni  (mag- 
nUed),  ■  truh-wiMr  PolTWon  (AllmanX 

external  intq;nment,  and  that  which  is  common  to  all 
the  polypides,  to  consist  of  an  outer,  coriaceous,  or 
leathery  membrane,  termed  the  "ectocyst "  (Fig.  68,  E,  e), 
in  which  calcareous  particles  may  be  developed ;  whilst 
tbe  int«rior  of  the  cell  is  lined  by  a  soU  vascular  mem- 
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brane,  piovided  with  cilia,  and  to  whicli  the  name  of 
*^  endocyst"  (ct)  is  applied.  The  relation  of  these  terms 
with  the  "  ectoderm"  and  '^  endoderm"  of  the  Goelen- 
terata  will  be  readily  recognised. 

Situated  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  cell,  the 
mouth,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ciliated  tentacles, 
(Fig.  68,  E,  a)  is  found.  The  tentacles  are  borne  on  a  disc 
or  stage  named  the  "  lophophore"  (b),  the  form  of  this 
organ,  and  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  l^e  tentacles, 
consitituting  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  this  group. 
In  the  marine  Polysoa,  the  '^  lophophore '  is  simply 
circular  in  form,  whilst  in  the  firesh-water  forms  (Fig. 
68,  F)  it  assumes  a  crescentio  or  horse-shoe  shape,  this 
latter  modification  inducing  a  corresponding  and  charac- 
teristic arrangement  of  the  tentacles.  A  special  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Folyzoa  consists  in  the 
power  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
can  be  protruded  from  the  cell  (evagination),  and  again 
retracted  within  it  (invagination.)  Thus  the  lophophore 
and  tentacles  can  be  fully  protruded  from  the  oral 
aperture,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  retracted  within  it. 
To  this  end,  a  special  muscular  apparatus  is  developed 
in  the  Folyzoa,  the  retractor  muscles  (Fig.  68,  £,  o),  by 
means  of  which  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn  and  in- 
vagination effected,  being  the  most  highly  developed 
part  of  the  system.  The  function  of  the  tentacles  is 
"jm  twofold ;  these  organs  being  used,  firstly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  currents  in  the  surrounding  water,  and 
thus  drawing  particles  of  nutrient  matter  towards  the 
mouth ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration ; 
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the  presence  of  cilia,  with  which  they  are  famished^ 
rendering  this  idea  the  more  probahle. 

Some  species  of  Polyzoa,  in  addition  to  the  tentacles, 
are  provided  with  peculiar  processes  termed  "avicu- 
lana,''  or  "Bird's-head  processes,"  one  of  which  is 
figured  at  D,  Pig.  68.  These  are  situated  externally  on 
the  ectocyst,  and  each  consists  essentially  of  an  upper 
movable  beak-shaped  mandible,  which  is  received  into 
a  lower  cup-shaped  portion.  The  mandible,  by  the 
action  of  appropriate  muscles  depicted  in  the  figure, 
is  seen  to  be  constantly  in  motion.  These  singular 
organisms  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  organic  con- 
nection with  the  polypides,  their  movements  continuing 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  Folyzoon  on  which 
they  reside  has  ceased  to  exist.  Their  function,  like 
their  relations,  is  quite  undeteimined,  but  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  may  serve  to  attract  and  secure 
passing  objects  of  comparatively  large  bulk,  around 
which  smaller  organisms  may  congregate,  and  thus  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  currents  excited  by  the 
ciliated  tentacles.  In  their  relations  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  '^  pedicellaria"  of  the  Echinozoa  will 
readily  be  perceived.  In  certain  species  a  single, 
vibratile,  lash-like  filament,  termed  the  "  vibraculum," 
takes  the  place  of  the  "  avicularia." 

A  short  gullet  (£,  e)  leads  from  the  mouth  to  a  dilated 
stomach  (/),  from  which  an  intestine  (^)  curves  up- 
wards and  upon  the  first  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
to  terminate  in  a  distinct  anus  {h),  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  oral  aperture.     Situated  between  the 
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month  and  anns^  and  at  the  side  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
typical  single  nervous  ganglion  (k)  is  found;  and  as 
the  intestine  turns  round  towards  the  side  of  the  body 
in  which  the  nervous  ganglion  is  situated,  the  intes- 
tinal flexure  is  accordingly  said  to  be  "  neural"  The 
relations  of  the  nervous  and  alimentary  systems  thus 
expressed,  is  used  by  Huxley  as  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  classification  and  general  relations  of  the  various 
groups  into  which  the  Mollusca  are  divided.  The 
existence  of  a  compound  or  '^  colonial"  nervous  system 
(MiiUer),  extending  through  and  connecting  together 
the  various  "  polypides,"  appears  to  be  sufficiently  de- 
termined to  warrant  its  mention  in  the  present  instance. 

"So  specialised  circulatory  apparatus  exists  in  the 
Folyzoa,  but  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  filled  with  a 
clear  fluid  (perivisceral  fluid),  in  which  the  viscera  are 
suspended,  and  through  which  a  circulation  is,  by  aid 
of  the  ciliated  endocyst,  maintained. 

The  reproductive  system  consists  of  ovary  (m)  and 
testis  (n),  developed  in  one  and  the  same  individual, 
the  Polyzoa  being  thus  hermaphrodite.  The  ovaiy 
is  situated  superiorly,  the  testis  occupying  an  infe- 
rior position,  and  being  attached  by  a  cord,  termed 
the  "  funiculus,"  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  stomach. 
The  power  of  "  gemmation,"  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  the  Hydrozoa,  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Polyzoa  also  producing  compound  or- 
ganisms by  a  process  of  ''budding;"  and  a  third 
form  of  the  reproductive  process  exists,  whereby  certain 
peculiar  bodies,  termed  '' statoblasts,"  are  produced 
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within  the  cells  of  the  polypides,  these  bodies,  after 
liberation,  giving  rise  by  gemmation  to  forms  resembling 
those  £rom  which  they  sprang. 

The  Polyzoa  are  divided  into  two  orders,  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  '' lophophore,"  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  process  overhanging  the  mouth, 
and  termed  the  "  epistome." 

The  first  order,  that  of  the  PhyladdcemaiOf  pos- 
sess a  bilateral,  crescentic,  or  horse -shoe  shaped 
lophophore,  and  an  *'  epistome"  ia  present.  The  term 
Hippoerepia  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  Phy- 
lactolcBmatOf  the  former  name  haying  particular  refer- 
ance  to  the  ^'horse-shoe"  shape  of  the  lophophore. 
The  forms  included  in  this  order,  with  one  exception, 
inhabit  fresh  water,  and  of  these  the  PlumateUa  repens^ 
(Fig.  68,  F),  and  the  well-known  CridatellOy  may  be 
cited  as  familiar  examples.  The  Criaiaiella,  though  a 
compound  organism,  is  endowed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  locomotive  power,  the  organism  crawling  by  a  mus- 
cular, ventral,  flattened  disc,  or  foot,  resembling  the 
similar  organ  in  a  snaiL  The  ''  ectooyst "  is  absent  in 
OristateUa, 

The  second  oidet'^GyninoUBmaia — is  distinguished 
by  the  orbicular  or  circular  shape  of  the  lophophore, 
and  by  the  absence  of  an  "  epistome.''  The  species 
included  in  this  group,  with  a  single  exception,  are 
all  marine.  The  various  species  of  Flustrce  (Fig.  68, 
A,  B,  C),  popularly  known  as  "  Sea-mats,"  constitute 
typical  and  familiar  examples  of  this  order,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Infundihulaici^  or  '^funnel- 
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shaped,"  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement  of  ttte  tentacles, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  Hippoer^iia. 

Ci^BS  II.  TvNiOATA. — ^The  "  Tunicate"  molluscs  are 
broadly  characterised  by  the  investing  "  tunic "  in 
which  their  bodies  Are  enclosed. 


A*  ^Midfa  Tirffdua,  ooa  of  tha  "  BflA-sqairti :"  a,  bnaflUEl  or  on]  orillMj 
b,  uul  or  awiu  upartiin.  B,  CynMla  jmdratipiiaTit ;  a.  bnDchkl 
mpertan ;  h,  AtrUl  ftpArton.  C,  DUgTunnutlc  sectlDn  vr  Tonluta 
<mfl«r  AUoimn) :  a,  onl  or  ^nncbi&l  aperton ;  b,  t«nt«clM  ;  i^  bnnchUl 
IV.:  d.  oat«i  liiTe[or"teBt;'  e,  inou  Uyei  oi  " mutle  i" /,  buit ; 
t,  itomich  -.  \  inteatlns ;  f .  gensnttTs  oisuu ;  t,  ttTareot  dnot  o( 
gNientlTs  iTitcm;  I,  bdu,  opening  Into  "itilal"  chunber,  m;  «, 
"  Atrial "  aperton ',  o,  nftrrona  gangUon. 

The  Ascidia,  or  "Sea-sqoirtB"  (Fig.  69,  A,  B),  fonnd  at 
low-water  mark,  adhering  to  etonee  and  fixed  objects,  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  class.  The  form  of  these  crea- 
tores  has  suggested  their  scientific  name,  their  shape  re- 
sembling that  of  the  wine-bag  or  wine-skin  of  Eastern 
Bations;  or  more  familiarly  that  of  a  donble-neched  jar; 
iriulat  the  farn'l'"  designation  "  Sea-squirts"  has  been 
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applied  to  these  forms,  in  allusion  to  their  habit  of 
emitting  jets  of  water  from  the  apertures  when  alarmed 
or  disturbed. 

The  ''  tunic  '^  of  an  Ascidian — which  may  be  selected 
for  examination,  as  embodying  the  chief  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  group— consists  of  two  layers,  an 
outer  or  external — ^the  "test" — (Fig.  69,  C,  rf), consisting 
of  homy  or  leathery  material,  and  an  inner  and  more 
delicate  vascular  layer.  The  outer  layer  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  being  in  greater  part  composed  of  a 
substance  termed  "  cellulose,"  nearly  identical,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  with  starch,  and  long  considered  to  be  an 
exclusive  vegetable  product.  The  discovery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intimate  vegetable  product  in  close  combina- 
tion with  animal  structures,  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Hux- 
ley, "  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  comparative  physiology."  The  ioner  and  more  delicate 
layer  (e),  to  which  the  term  "  mantle"  has  been  applied, 
consists  in  greater  part  of  muscular  fibres,  by  the  con- 
traction of  which  the  Asddia  is  enabled  to  eject  water 
from  the  orifices  previously  mentioned. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  test  bears  two  projec- 
tions or  necks  (Fig.  69,  A,  B,  a  a,  ^  h),  on  the  summit 
of  eaeh  of  which  an  aperture,  varying  in  form,  is  found. 
The  first  of  these  represents  the  mouth,  whilst  the 
second  is  known  as  the  "anal,"  or  "atrial"  aper- 
ture. The  <»al  opening  (Fig.  69,  C,  a),  in  most  cases 
provided  with  a  circle  of  tentacles  (6),  which,  how- 
ever, di£fer  from  those  of  the  Polyzoa,  in  being  non- 
retractile,  leads  into  a  large  dilated  chamber,  termed 
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the  "pharynx,"  " hranchial,''  or  "respiratoiy  sac"  (c); 
and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  suhserves  the  function 
of  lespiiation.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  present  a 
reticulated  or  network  structure,  the  edges  of  the 
quadrangular  meshes  being  fringed  with  vibratile  cilia. 
A  minute  examination  of  the  walls  of  this  dilated  sac 
further  shows  that  the  dividing  partitions  or  bars  of 
the  network  are  in  reality  hollow  tubes  or  vessels,  the 
function  of  which  is  clearly  to  circulate  the  blood 
throughout  the  organ,  and  thus  to  provide  for  its  due 
aeration  by  exposure  to  the  contained  water.  The 
mouth  opens  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  this  sac;  but 
here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  scientific  world  is 
not  well  agreed  as  to  which  aperture  is  rightly  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  mouth.  If  we  hold,  with  Huxley,  that 
the  ''  branchial "  sac  represents  a  greatly  dilated  and 
modified  pharynx,  then  the  outer  and  superior  aperture 
of  the  body  will  fall  to  be  considered  as  corresponding 
to  the  mouth  of  other  animals ;  but  if^  on  the  contrary, 
we  espouse  the  views  of  Professor  AUman  and  others, 
who  regard  the  "branchial"  sac  as  homologous  with 
the  tentacles  of  the  Folyzoa^  then  the  lower  and  inferior 
opening  of  the  sac  will  constitute  the  true  oral  aperture. 
The  homology  of  this  peculiar  sac  is  thus  so  fan  unde- 
termined, and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
relations  which  have  thus  been  assigned  to  it.  From 
the  lower  opening  in  the  "branchial"  sac  a  gullet  is 
continued,  and  this  dilates  into  a  stomach  (^),  from  which 
an  intestine  (h)  is  given  off ;  this  latter  terminating,  after 
a  few  convolutions,  in  a  second  sac,  to  which  the  names 
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of  "  atrial  chamber"  or  "  cloaca"  (m),  have  been  applied. 
The  "  atrial "  sac  comnmnicates  with  the  exterior  by 
the  second  of  the  two  external  apertures  of  the  body ; 
the  term  '^ atrial"  aperture  (n)  being  applied  to  this 
particular  opening.  The  "branchial"  or  "respiratory" 
sac  (e)  is  in  free  communication  with  the  "atrial" 
chamber ;  but  the  relations  of  the  two  sacs,  like  those 
of  the  oral  aperture  and  pharynx,  are  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  determined.  By  some  authorities,  the 
branchial  sac  is  believed  to  be  contained  within  the 
atrial  chamber ;  whilst  other  observers  think  that  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  "  cloaca"  is  reflected  over  the 
pharynx,  and  that  the  two  sacs  communicate,  though  in 
a  less  perfect  manner  than  the  former  opinion  would 
tend  to  show.  At  any  rate,  the  cardinal  fact  of  these 
sacs  communicating  &eely  with  each  other  must  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind,  as  also  that  the  clefts  or  meshes 
of  the  "branchial"  sac,  and  the  vibratile  cilia  with 
which  these  latter  are  fringed,  aid  in  rendering  this 
communication,  in  its  ftmctional  aspect,  still  more> 
complete. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  digestive  system  having 
been  already  noticed,  do  not  call  for  further  remark, 
save  that  the  first  flexure  of  the  intestine  being  towards 
that  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  heart  is  situated, 
the  flexure  is  accordingly  said  to  be  "  hsBmal,"  a  term 
employed  in  opposition  to  the  name  "  neural ; "  and 
this  structural  character  forming  a  further  distinctive 
feature  between  the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata. 

The  heart  in  the  Tunicata  consists  of  a  simple  contrac- 
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tile  tube  (Fig.  69,  C,  /),  unfurnished  with  valves,  and 
open  at  each  extremity.  The  circulation  in  these  ftTn'malf^ 
is  further  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be 
periodically  reversed.  The  blood  thus  flows  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  one  direction,  being  propelled  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart  towards  one  end  of  the  organ  ; 
a  reversion  of  its  action,  however,  takes  place,  and  ap- 
parently within  a  given  time,  the  blood  being  now 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  towards  the  other 
extremity  of  the  tube..  "  The  two  ends  of  the  heart," 
to  use  Huxle/s  expression,  ''are  alternately  arterial 
and  venous." 

The  respiratory  function  is  performed  by  the  "  bran- 
chial" sac  (c),  the  structure  and  relations  of  which  it 
will  be  unnecessary  further  to  notice.  The  process  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  to  the  sac 
of  fresh  water,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  effete 
water  of  respiration,  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
venous  blood  is  exposed  in  the  vessels  of  the  branchial 
sac  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  water 
admitted  to  the  sac  by  the  oral  aperture,  and  is  thus 
aerated;  the  effete  water  of  respiration  being  sent 
directly  from  the  branchial  sac  into  the  "  atrial"  cham- 
ber, with  which  the  former  cavity  is  in  communication ; 
a  process  aided  materially  by  the  cilia  of  the  branchial 
chamber,  which  create  currents  in  the  direction  of  the 
'*  atrial"  sac.  From  the  latter  cavity,  the  effete  water 
is  expelled  by  the  second  or  atrial  aperture,  and  some- 
times with  considerable  force,  when,  as  before  observed, 
these  creatures  are  irritated  or  disturbed. 
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The  nervous  ganglion  (o)  is  sitaated,  as  in  the  Poly- 
zoa,  between  the  oral  and  anal  apertnres. 

The  great  majority  of  Tonicata  are  hermaphrodite, 
the  reproductive  organs  (t)  being  intimately  associated 
with  the  intestine,  and  the  efferent  generative  ducts 
(k)  opening  into  the  "  atrial"  chamber. 

Classification. — A  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
Tunicata  is  still  to  be  desired,  but  ordinarily  the  group 
is  divided  into  three  principal  divisions,  distinguished 
by  the  relations  of  the  individual  polypides  to  each 
other.  Thus,  in  the  (a)  Simple  Ascidians,  represented 
by  the  AscidiacUe,  or  Common  "  Sea-squirts,"  the  ani- 
mals are  simple :  in  the  (6)  Social  Aseidians,  repre- 
sented by  the  OlavelUnidas,  the  animals  are  compound, 
the  individuals  being  connected  by  tubular  prolonga- 
tions of  the  "  test"  or  outer  tunic,  to  which  the  term 
**  stolons"  is  applied ;  and  in  the  (c)  Compound  Asci- 
dians,  represented  by  the  BdryllidiB^  the  individual 
polypides  are  still  more  intimately  connected,  the  "tests" 
being  fused  together,  and  a  common  mass  being  thus 
formed.  In  addition  to  these  groups,  we  must  add 
other  two  families — those  of  the  Scdpadcs  and  Pyroso- 
midce — ^in  which  are  included  free  and  oceanic  forms ; 
these  latter  also  exhibiting  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture and  habits,  which  render  them  rather  aberrant 
members  of  the  class. 

Of  the  Simple  Asctdians,  the  Ascidia  virginea  (Fig. 
69,  A),  and  the  Cynthia  quadrangularis  (Fig.  69,  B), 
may  be  selected  as  examples.    The  ClavelUna  lepa- 
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diformia  (Fig.  70,  C)  represents  the  Social  variety; 
tlie  branchial  and  atrial  aperiiurea  being  shown  at  a 
and  b  reepectively,  and  tlie  connecting  pioceaHes  or 
"  etolona"  at  a  e,  on  vbich  yoong  reproductive  buda  (e  c) 
are  figured.  The  Botryllva  violaeeus  (Fig.  70,  B)  may 
be  cited  aa  exemplifying  the  Compound  fonna  :  the  com- 
moQ  "  teat,"  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  individual  . 
tunics,  is  figured  at  c  c,  the  separate  branchial  aper- 
tures at  a,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  the  common 
"  atrial"  aperture  (h)  is  depicted. 
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The  Salpada  are  represented  by  the  Salpa  nuasima 
(Fig.  70,  A) ;  these  forms  are  free  and  oceanic  in  their 
habits,  and  exist  in  two  distinct  states,  exhibiting 
thus  a  series  of  phenomena  identical  with  those  ob- 
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served  in  certain  Hydrozoa,  and  to  which  the  col- 
lective term  "  alternation  of  generations"  was  applied. 
The  solitaiy  SalpcB  give  rise  to  chains  of  Zooids, 
which  remain  connected,  and  thus  form  throughout 
life  a  compound  organism.  Each  of  the  individual 
Zooids  of  this  chain,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
figure,  gives  origin  in  turn  to  solitary  individuals,  from 
which  again  the  compound  organisms  are  produced. 
The  structural  features  of  the  Salpa  are  essentially 
similar  in  its  connected  and  free  state,  and  correspond 
in  detail  to  the  typical  Tunicate  structure  already 
described.  Thus  at  a  (Fig.  70,  A),  the  anterior  and 
branchial  aperture  is  observed,  and  at  b  the  posterior 
orifice.  The  branchial  sac  is  figured  at  d,  and  the 
viscera  generally  at  e ;  whilst  at  c  c  the  points  of  at- 
tachment to  the  chain  of  Salpce  are  seen.  The  "  alterna- 
tion of  generations''  is  therefore  here  observed  to  great 
advantage,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  term  does  not  meet  with  very  general  acceptation, 
inasmuch  as  the  solitary  individuals  produced  by  the 
connected  chain  of  Salpce  are  alone  regarded  as  true 
embryos ;  whilst  the  compound  chain  from  which  they 
spring  is  accordingly  looked  upon  as  a  *'  highly  indi- 
vidualised generative  organ."  Accepting  this  view,  the 
so-called  "  alternation  of  generations"  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  term'  at  all  explanatory  or  even  correct ; 
since  the  process,  as  above  defined  in  the  case  of  Salpa, 
consists  merely  of  a  process  of  development,  peculiarly 
altered  and  intensified.  The  solitary  Salpa  is  thus  the 
true  homological  individual ;  the  Chatn-Sdlpa  being 
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regarded  as  merely  the  generative  organ  and  product  of 
the  solitary  form. 

The  PyrosomidcB,  represented  by  the  Pyroeoma,  are 
also  free  and  oceanic,  and  also  exemplify  the  Compound 
forma  These  organisms  exist  in  the  seas  of  tropical 
climates  as  elongated  tubes,  the  tube  being  formed  by 
the  union  and  coalescence  of  the  tests.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  PyrosomidcB  possess  a  considerable  lumi- 
nosity, this  property  enabling  them  to  appear  in  the 
dark  as  little  columns  or  rods  of  fire. 

The  chief  points  in  Tunicate  structure  may  thus  be 
briefly  summarised: — 

1st,  The  presence  of  cellulose,  a  characteristic  vege- 
table product,  in  the  test. 

2d,  The  peculiar  relations  of  the  branchial  and 
atrial  sacs. 

3d,  The  power  of  the  heart  to  throw  blood  either 
way,  and  the  consequent  periodical  reversion  of  the 
circulation. 

4th,  The  so-called  ''alternation  of  generations," 
observed  in  certain  Compound  forms. 

Class  III.  Brachiopoda. — ^This  last  class  of  the 
Molluscoida  is  interesting,  principally  from  a  palseon- 
tological  point  of  view,  this  group  being  but  sparsely 
represented  by  living  species,  and  abundantly  exempli- 
fied by  extinct  and  fossil  forms.  The  Brachiopoda 
possess  near  relations  with  the  Polyzoa,  but  they  differ 
from  the  latter  forms  in  certain  important  features. 
They  exist  solely  as  simple  organisms,  their  bodies 
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being  enclosed  in  a  "  biTslve"  shell — that  is,  a  shell 
consisting  of  two  halves  or  "valves;"  bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  to  be  carefully  distingoished  from  the 
oidinary  bivalve  Molluscs,  such  as  the  Oysters  and 
Mnssela,  these  latter  forms  being  of  mnch  higher  organ- 
isation, and  differing  from  the  Biachiopoda  in  many 
and  important  particulaie. 

The  shell  of  the  fitachiopod  being  bivalve,  the  valves 
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are  articulated  by  an  arrangement  of  toothed  projec- 
tions, springing  from  the  ventral  or  lover  valve,  and 
fitting  into  corresponding  sockets  in  the  dorsal  or  upper 
valve.  The  relative  position  of  the  two  valves  is  to  be 
careMIy  noted,  inasmuch  as  this  point  forms  an  ele- 
ment in  the  distinction  between  theBrachiopoda  and  the 
ordinary  bivalve  Molluscs.  Thus  the  valves  of  the  Bra- 
cMopod  shell  aie  spoken  of  as  "  dorsal"  and  "  ventral" 
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valves  (Fig.  7 1,  A,  a  6)  j  in  other  words,  they  lie  superiorly 
and  inferiorly  to  each  other.  In  the  Oyster,  as  typify- 
ing the  Lamellihranchiate  Mollasca,  the  valves  are 
lateral  in  position,  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  known 
accordingly  as  "right"  and  "left"  valves.  The  "valves" 
of  the  Brachiopod  shell  are  further  of  unequal  size,  the 
"  ventral"  valve  being  by  far  the  larger  and  more  con- 
cave, the  "  dorsal"  valve  forming  a  mere  lid,  as  it  were, 
to  the  lower  and  deeper  half  of  the  shell.  The  valves 
of  the  ordinary  Mollusc  are,  on  the  contrary,  equivalve, 
and  are  typically  of  the  same  size. 

The  shell  of  the  Brachiopod,  like  that  of  the  Lamel- 
lihranchiate Mollusc,  is  formed  and  secreted  by  the 
soft  vascular  integument  which  lines  the  shell,  and  to 
which  the  appropriate  name  of  "  pallium"  or  "mantle" 
has  been  given.  The  valves  are  kept  in  apposition, 
and  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
muscles ;  the  muscles  closing  the  shell  are  collectively 
termed  the  "adductors"  (Fig.  71,  A,  k),  whilst  those 
which  open  the  valves  are  known  as  the  "  abductors." 
This  arrangement  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
analogous  apparatus  in  the  LameUibranchiata,  in  which 
class  the  valves  are  shut  by  muscles,  but  opened  by  the 
action  of  an  elastic  ligament ;  this  latter  arrangement 
being  more  simple  and  primitive,  and  evincing  a  minor 
degree  of  specialisation  to  that  observed  in  the  Brachio- 
poda,  in  which  class  the  muscular  system  attains  a 
development  relatively  higher  and  more  perfect  than 
any  other  part  of  their  organisation.  The  ventral  valve 
is  furnished  with  a  prominent  projection  or  "  beak," 
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wbich,  in  some  cases,  is  perforated  bj  an  aperture, 
throngb  which,  a  fleshy  stalk  or  peduncle  passes  (Fig.  72, 
1),  and  by  this  latter  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  fixed 
objects.  Internally  the  dorsal  valve  is  usually  provided 
with  a  peculiar  calcareous  framework  (Fig.  71,  B,  a),  to 
which  the  name  of  '^  carriage-spring  apparatus"  has 
been  applied.  This  consists  of  a  twisted  calcareous 
loop,  the  office  of  which  is  to  support  the  two  elongated 
''arms''  (Fig.  71,  A,  r?  o)  characteristic  of  the  group, 
and  from  which  the  class  derives  its  name.  From  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  old  oil-lamps  of  Eastern 
countries,  the  familiar  name  of  "  Lamp-shells,''  applied 
to  the  Brachiopoda,  has  been  derived. 

The  viscera  of  the  animal  occupy  but  a  limited  part 
of  the  internal  space  of  the  shell,  being  confined  to  the 
portion  within  the  arms  of  the  calcareous  loop.  The 
large  and  extensile  arms  (Fig.  71,  A,  o)  fill  the  remaining 
space ;  these  organs,  when  at  rest,  being  coiled  up 
within  the  shell.  These  arms  take  their  origin  from 
each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  are  fringed  along  their 
entire  edges  with  ''cirri,"  or  delicate  processes,  the 
"  cirri"  being  fringed  in  turn  by  vibratile  cilia.  These 
organs  are  homologous  with  the  tentacles  of  the  Folyzoa, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  in  func- 
tion also  to  these  latter  organs,  inasmuch  as  they  aid 
in  sweeping  food-particles  toward  the  mouth,  and  fur- 
ther subserve  the  function  of  respiration. 

The  mouth  (Fig.  71,  A,  c),  is  unprovided  with  a  dental 
apparatus ;  a  short  oesophagus  terminates  in  a  globular 
stomach  (d),  from  which  an  intestine,  (e),  with  a  neural 
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flexure,  proceeds,  to  terminate  (/)  sometimes  in  a  dis- 
tinct anus,  sometimes  csBcallj  or  blindly  in  the  middle 
line.  A  distinctly  developed  liyer  lies  near  the 
stomach. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  Brachiopoda  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  distinct  heart  (p)  and  vascular  system. 
A  peculiar  system,  termed  the  "  atrial"  system,  ramify- 
ing in  the  mantle-lobes,  and  which  communicates  by 
distinct  openings  (h)  with  the  external  medium,  was 
long  thought  to  represent  a  part  of  the  true  circulatory 
system,  but  later  researches  show  that  the  function  of 
the  *^  atrial"  system  is  in  all  probability  excretory,  in 
serving  to  convey  away  the  products  of  tiie  reproduc- 
tive apparatus. 

The  function  of  respiration  is  performed  by  the  arms 
(a),  the  ciliated  appendages  of  which  would  seem  to 
render  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  office.  The 
*'  mantle  "  itself  was  long  thought  to  be  the  chief  seat  of 
the  respiratory  process,  and  £rom  this  opinion  the  name 
" Palliohranchiata"  or  "mantle-breathers,"  was  for- 
merly, and  occasionally  still  is,  employed  to  designate 
the  Brachiopoda^  This  supposition,  however,  is  now 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  mantle  taking  little  or  no 
share  in  the  respiratory  process. 

The  nervous  mass  (m),  as  before,  is  situated  between 
the  mouth  and  anus.  The  generative  organs  exist  in 
close  proximity  to  the  liver  and  other  viscera,  and 
appear,  as  previously  remarked,  to  possess  certain  close 
relations  with  the  so-called  ''atrial"  systemu  The 
Brachiopoda  resemble  the  members  of  the  preceding 
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groups,  in  that  the  sexes  are  contained  in  the  same 
individoaL 

The  Distributional  relations  of  the  Brachiopoda  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  characteristic  Viewed 
geologically,  they  attained  a  high  development  and  an 
immense  antiquity,  and  in  former  epochs  of  this  world's 
history  occupied  a  position,  relative  to  other  forms,  simi- 
lar to  that  now  held  by  our  ordinary  shell-fish ;  these 
old  Brachiopoda  abounding  in  the  seas  of  past  ages,  as 
the  Oysters  and  Mussels  now  abound  in  the  oceans  of 
to-day. 

Geographically  considered,  or  with  reference  to  their 
distribution  in  space,  an  equally  striking  contrast  to 
their  past  life  is  observed.  But  few  of  these  forms 
are  represented  by  liviog  species,  and  the  area  over 
which  the  existing  Brachiopods  are  spread  is  of  very 
limited  extent :  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
and  coasts  of  Australia  being  the  principal  localities 
tenanted  by  the  Brachiopods  of  the  present  day. 

Classification.— ^Three  principal  types  are  to  be  no- 
ticed among  living  Brachiopods.  The  first  group,  that 
of  the  CraniadcB,  represented  by  the  solitary  genus 
Crania^  \a  distinguished  by  the  absence. of  a  stalk  or 
peduncle,  the  animal  being  fixed  directly  to  the  sea- 
bottom  by  the  ventral  valve.  The  Terebr<xtuMdcB, 
including  the  most  familiar  of  living  forms  {Terebrattda 
and  Waldheimia)f  form  examples  of  the  second  type, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  muscular 
peduncle,  springing  from  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve. 
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and  hj  wMch  the  animals  attach  themselTes  to  fixed 
objects.  The  LingtUida  exemplify  the  third  group,  and 
present  charactoristic  forme,  of  which  the  Lingula  ana- 
Una  (Fig.  72, 1)  is  the  most  familiar.  The  Talves  of  the 
shell  in  Linffida  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  tha  fleshj 
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peduncle  posses  ont  from  between  the  valves,  instead 
of  through  a  special  aperture,  as  iu  TerebraiuJa.  The 
"  arms"  in  Lingula  are  unsupported  by  calcareous  loops. 
The  Lingula  is  further  to  be  noted,  inasmuch  aa  its 
paheontological  relations  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  This 
form  makes  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  oldest  series 
of  rock-formations — the  Cambrian  rocks  (Tig.  72,  2) — 
and  being  still  in  existence,  has  thus  been  persistent 
through  time.  The  Silurian  epoch — which  included 
the  Cambrian  rocks  above  mentioned — has,  from  the 
abondauce  of  fossil  Brachlopoda,  been  not  inappro- 
priately termed  the  "  Age  of  Siachiopods."  The  most 
important  of  extinct  genent  are  those  included  under 
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the  terms  Productidce  (Prodttcttis),  (Fig,  72,  3),  and 
SpinferidcB  (Spiri/er),  (Fig.  72,  4). 

The  chief  points  in  Brachiopodoos  struotuie  may  be 
summarised  under  five  heads : — 

Ist,  The  relations  of  the  valves  of  the  shell, 
the  valves  being  respectively  termed  ''Dorsal"  and 
"  Ventral," 

2d,  The  valves  opened  and  closed  by  muscular 
action. 

3d,  The  calcareous  loop  of  the  Dorsal  valve,  usually 
supporting  the 

4th,  Cirrous  arms,  subserving  respiration. 

5th,  The  Distributional  relations  of  the  Brachio* 
poda ;  their  great  abundance  as  extinct  organisms,  and 
comparative  scarcity  as  living  forms. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


HOLLUSCA  PROPER. 


General    Characters  and  Classification  of  Mollusca  Proper — 
Greneral  Characters  of  Lamellibranchiata — Classification. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  characteristic  before 
alluded  to — namely,  the  superior  organisation  of  the 
nervous  system — the  Mollusca  Proper  are  distinguished 
from  the  MoUuscoida  by  the  possession  of  a  well- 
defined  heart,  consisting,  in  the  typical  forms,  of  two^ 
chambers.  In  this  higher  section,  an  external  shell  is 
generally  present,  and  this  may  consist  either  of  two 
pieces — when  it  is  said  to  be  "bivalve;"  of  a  single 
piece,  when  it  is  termed  "  univalve ;"  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  shell  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  pieces, 
the  term  "multivalve"  being  applied  to  this  latter 
condition. 

A  rather  arbitrary  mode  of  classification  divides  the 
Mollusca  Proper  into  two  primary  groups :  the  Ace- 
phala,  or  "headless"  Mollusca,  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  head,  and  including  but  a  single 
class,  that  of  the  Lamdlibranchiata,  In  the  remaining 
three  classes — Oasteropoda^  Pteropoday  and  Cephalo- 
poda— a  distinctly  differentiated  head  is  present,  these 
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latter  groups  being  accordingly  included  under  the 
term  Encephala  or  CepJialophora.  The  presence  of  a 
dental  apparatus  in  these  three  latter  groups  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  Odontophora^  a  name  used  synony- 
mously with  Encephala, 

Section  A.  Agephala.  Class    IY.  Lamelli- 

BRANCHIATA. 

e,    ^.      ^   ^  (Class      V.  Gasteropoda. 

Section  B.  Encephala.      j  _,  ^^  ^ 

.^  V  <  Class    VI.  Ptbropoda. 

^  '*  (^  Class  VII.  Cephalopoda. 

Class  IV.  Lamellibranchiata  {Cmvchifera),  To 
this  class  belong  all  our  ordinary  shell-fish,  such  as 
Mussels,  Oysters,  Cockles,  etc.,  and  which  are  accord- 
ingly distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  bivalve 
shell,  and  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  breathing 
apparatus,  which,  as  the  technical  name  of  the  group 
indicates,  consists  of  ''  lameUar,"  or  plate-like  gills,  two 
of  which  are  usually  situated  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are,  in  the  present  instance,  de- 
nominated "  right "  and  "  left,"  the  valves  being  placed 
laterally,  or  side  by  side,  a  feature  which,  as  previously 
mentioned,  serves  to  distinguish  the  present  group 
from  the  Brachiopoda,  in  which  class  the  valves  are 
situated  "dorsally  "  and  "  ventrally."  The  valves,  being 
of  equal  size,  are  said  to  be  "  equivalve,"  whilst  they 
are  also  ''inequilateral,"  each  valve  being  developed 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, each  valve  is  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  to 
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the  apex  of  the  cone,  which,  as  the  shells  are  inequila- 
teral, is  placed  more  to  one  side  of  the  shell  than  to 
the  other,  the  term  "  umbo,"  or  "  beak"  (Fig.  73,  A,  B), 
is  applied.  The  position  of  this  "  umbo  "  assists  in  the 
determination  of  the  various  sides  and  aspects  of  the 
shell,  since  the  "  beak  "  points  towards  the  "  anterior  " 
side  of  the  shell,  at  which  the  mouth  is  situated.     The 


Fig.  7S.  MoBPHOLoaT  or  Lamelubranohiatb  Sbslu. 

A,  Right  valve  of  Cyprina  idandioa,  showing  the  two  moscuUr  impres- 

sions, a,  a  (Dimyaria),  and  the  entire  i>allial  line,  b.  The  "umho,"  or 
"  beak,"  of  the  shell,  points  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  flgore,  and 
determines  the  left  of  the  muscular  impressions  as  that  of  the  anterior 
adductor  muscle,  the  other  and  right  hand  impression  being  that  of  the 
posterior  adduotor. 

B,  Right  valve  of  Cytherm,  ckiow,  showing  the  muscular  impressions,  a  a, 

and  an  indented  pallial  line,  b,  with  a  pallial  sinus,  c. 

C,  Valve  of  the  Oyster  (fittratC^t  showing  a  single  muscular  impression  a, 

{Monamyaria),  and  an  entire  pallial  line,  h. 

''posterior"  border  of  the  shell,  accordingly,  is  that 
from  which  the  ''  umbones  "  are  turned  away,  and  this 
side  of  the  shell  is  much  more  elongated  than  the  "  an- 
terior "  border,  which  latter  forms,  in  consequence,  the 
shorter  half  of  the  shell.  The  "  dorsal "  and  "  ventral " 
surfaces  of  the  shell  are  easily  determined — the  ''  dor- 
sal "  aspect  being  that  by  which  the  valves  are  articu- 
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lated  to  eacli  other,  and  the  ''  vential "  surface  that 
along  which  the  valves  open. 

The  valves  are  articulated  together  by  means  of  a 
set  of  projections,  or  ''teeth/'  situated  on  one  valve, 
and  which  fit  into  and  interlock  with  corresponding 
depressions  and  teeth  on  the  other  valve ;  the  structure 
known  as  the  "external  ligament,"  and  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  ''umbones"  of  the  valves,  serving  to 
strengthen  and  retain  in  position  the  hinge-like  appa- 
ratus thus  formed.  An  "  internal  ligament,"  or  "  car- 
tilage," situated  within  the  hinge-lines  of  the  shell,  also 
exists,  and,  together  with  the  ''external  ligament," 
forms  the  agency  by  means  of  which  the  valves  are 
opened.  The  "  internal  ligament"  is  composed.of  highly 
elastic  fibres,  which  are  compressed  by  the  closure  of 
the  valves ;  whilst  the  "  external  ligament,"  passing 
between  the  valves  on  their  outside  surface,  is  put  on 
the  stretch  when  the  valves  are  shut.  The  opening  of 
the  shell  is,  therefore,  a  purely  mechanical  action,  these 
ligaments  opening  the  valves  in  virtue  of  the  mere 
elasticity  with  which  they  are  endowed,  when  the 
muscles  which  close  the  valves  are  relaxed.  The 
muscles  (adductors),  the  function  of  which  is  solely  to 
approximate  the  valves  to  each  other,  and  so  to  close 
the  shell,  exist  generally  to  the  number  of  two,  their 
situation  being  indicated  on  the  shell  by  corresponding 
impressions.  The  muscle  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  and  consequently  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  shell,  is  known  as  the  "  anterior  adduc- 
tor" (Figs.  73  and  74,  a) ;  whilst  the  remaining  muscle, 
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sitaated  posteriorly,  is  termed  the  "  posterior  adductor" 
(Fig.  74, 1).  In  certain  families  of  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
typically  represented  by  the  Oysters  (Fig.  73,  C),  and 
Scallops,  only  a  single  muscle  exists ;  this  single  organ 
being  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  "posterior" 
muscle  of  the  other  and  majority  of  forms.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  feature  in  the  morpho- 
logy of  this  group  has  been  employed  as  the  basis  of 
certain  systems  of  classification  ;  the  Lamellibranchiata 
being,  according  to  this  mode,  divided  into  two  sections, 
in  the  first  of  which,  that  of  the  Monomyaria — those 
forms  possessing  but  a  single  muscle  (Fig.  73,  C) — are 
included ;  whilst  the  Dimyaria  (Fig.  73,  A,  B)  include 
those  in  which  two  muscles  are  found. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  shell  is  lined  by  a  soft 
vascular  membrane,  enveloping  the  viscera  generally, 
and  appropriately  termed  the  "  pallium,"  or  "  mantle  " 
(Fig.  74,  r,  r),  to  the  form  and  relations  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  particular  attention.  The  ''  mantle" 
is  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  shell,  and 
whilst  the  secretion  of  calcareous  material  seems  to  take 
place  over  its  entire  surface,  the  edges  of  the  structure 
appear  more  especially  to  be  provided  with  the  secret- 
ing glands.  The  connections  and  relations  of  the  two 
"  lobes,"  or  halves  of  the  mantle,  afford  means  of  classi- 
fying and  subdividing  this  extensive  group ;  since  we 
arrange  the  Lamellibranchiata  in  two  distinct  and 
characteristic  divisions,  accordingly,  as  the  mantle-lobes 
are  arranged  after  one  or  other  of  two  fashions.  In  the 
first  and  simplest  type,  the  mantle-lobes  are  uncon- 
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nected  and  simply  attached,  each,  to  the  edge  of  the 
valve  it  lines,  and  the  margins  of  the  valves  are  thus 
free  along  their  entire  length.  In  the  second  type,  the 
mantle-lobes  are  more  or  less  completely  united  by  their 
edges,  and  are  drawn  out  to  form  siphons  or  tubes  of 
considerable  length,  for  the  admission  of  water  to,  and 
its  expulsion  from,  the  gills.  These  typical  siphons 
are  retractile,  and  provided  with  special  muscles,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  be  withdrawn  into  the  shell. 
An  inspection  of  the  shell  of  any  particular  Lamelli- 
branchiate  at  once  shows  whether  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion possessed  these  retractile  siphons  or  not,  since  the 
line  by  which  the  mantle  was  attached  to  each  valve  is 
clearly  marked  in  the  shell,  the  line  being  known  as 
the  "pallial  line"  (Fig.  73,  b).  Accordingly,  in  those 
shells  of  the  first  type,  in  which  no  siphons  are  present 
— or,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  where  the  siphons 
were  non-retractile — the  "  pallial  line  "  runs  in  an  even 
and  unbroken  course  along  the  edge  of  the  shell  (Fig. 
73,  A) ;  in  other  words,  it  is  "  entire."  Whilst  in  the 
second  type  of  shell,  the  animal  of  which  possessed 
retractile  siphons,  the  "pallial  line"  is  Observed  to 
curve  inwards  posteriorly,  and  so  to  form  an  indenta- 
tion known  as  the  "pallial  sinus"  (Fig.  73,  B,  c) ;  the 
"  sinus  "  corresponding  to,  and  indicating  the  situation 
of,  the  "  retractor  '*  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the 
siphons  could  be  retracted  within  the  shell.  Between 
these  two  typical  extremes  a  series  of  forms,  exemplify- 
ing intermediate  conditions  of  the  mantle-lobes,  are 
observed.     Thus,  we  may  advance  from  the  first  and 
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simplest  condition  [Ostrea),  (Fig.  73,  C),  where  the 
mantle-lobes  are  free  and  ununited  throughout  their 
entire  length,  to  other*  forms  in  which  the  mantle-lobes 
are  united  along  a  certain  portion  of  their  extent  (My- 
tilus),  two  special  apertures  being  now  provided  for  the 
admission  of  water  to  and  its  expulsion  from  the  gills  ; 
whilst  in  the  next  stage  we  find  these  two  apertures 
being  prolonged  into  tubes  or  siphons  (Cardium), 
which,  however,  are  of  limited  size,  and  not  capable  of 
being  retracted  within  the  shell.  In  each  of  these  in- 
stances, therefore,  the  '^pallial  Une"  is  entire  and 
simple.  But  when  we  arrive  at  the  next  and  last  stage, 
the  perfection  of  this  arrangement  is  attained;  the 
siphons,  in  this  latter  case,  being  retractile,  provided 
with  special  retractor  muscles,  and  the  "  pallial  line " 
exhibiting  a  deflection  in  its  course  ;  this  deflection  or 
"  sinus,"  as  previously  remarked,  indicating  the  site  of 
the  retractor  muscles  of  the  siphons.  The  illustrations 
depicted  at  Fig.  73  will  serve  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment more  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

Those  Lamellibranchiates,  therefore,  in  which  the 
pallial  line  is  simple  and  entire,  form  the  section  Inie- 
gro- Palilalia  (Fig.  73,  A,  C) ;  whilst  those  forms  in 
which  the  pallial  line  is  indented,  and  in  which,  accord- 
ingly, the  siphons  are  retractile,  are  included  in  the 
division  Sinu-PalUalia  (Fig.  73,  B).  This  distinction, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  subsidiary — so  far  as  the 
classification  of  the  group  is  concerned — to  another  and 
primary  consideration,  namely,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  respiratory  siphons.     The  special  features  of  this 
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subject  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  group. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata  a  muscular  organ,  applied 
to  a  variety  of  uses,  and  termed  the  "foot "  (Fig.  74,  m), 
is  very  generally  present.  This  organ  is  usually 
situated  anteriorly,  the  mouth  opening  at  its  base.  It 
varies  greatly  in  form  and  development,  attaining  its 
greatest  degree  of  perfection  amongst  the  Dimyarian 
bivalves ;  whilst  among  the  Monomyarians  it  exists  in 
a  very  rudimentary  and  abortive  form.  With  regard 
to  the  various  functions  to  which  the  foot  is  applied, 
these  are  many  and  various.  Thus,  in  the  Cockles,  the 
foot  is  used  to  enable  the  animal  to  effect  leaps  of  very 
considerable  extent  In  the  Solenidce,  or  "  Razor- 
shells,"  it  subserves  the  function  of  a  boring-organ, 
being  employed  by  these  forms  to  burrow  in  the  sand ; 
whilst  in  the  Pinna,  or  more  familiarly  in  the  common 
Mussel,  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
peculiar  thread-like  structure,  known  as  the  "  byssus," 
and  by  means  of  which  these  bivalves  attach  themselves 
to  fixed  objects.  "Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "has 
attempted  to  wrench  up  a  Mussel  from  one  of  those 
shallow  rock-pools,  in  which  they  lie  as  closely  packed 
as  paving-stones,  will  have  had  proof  of  the  great 
strength  of  these  threads,  no  small  violence  being 
required  to  detach  one."  The  threads  of  which  the 
"  byssus  "  is  composed  are  secreted  at  first  as  a  viscid 
fluid,  in  a  groove  or  fissure  situated  on  the  under-sur- 
face  of  the  foot.  This  shortly,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  by  contact  with  the  water,  hardens  into  a  thread- 
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like  consistency,  and  the  extremity  of  the  foot  being 
applied  to  a  fixed  surface,  and  then  retracted^  the 
thread  thus  formed  is  pulled  out  of  the  groove  and 
added  to  the  mass  of  fibres  previously  secreted  ;  a  fresh 
secretion  being  in  turn  prepared.  The  "byssus"  of 
the  Pinna,  a  form  allied  to  our  common  Mussel,  and 
found  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  is  of  a  fine  silky 
texture,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  coasts  in  the  manufacture  of  a  strong 
durable  fabric. 

The  digestive  system  comprehends  a  distinct  mouth 
(Fig.  74,  ft),  situated  between  the  base  of  the  foot  and 
the  anterior  adductor  muscle  (a),  and  provided  with 
four  small  membranous  "  palpi,"  but  destitute  of  any 
dental  apparatus — a  feature  which  affords  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  arrangement  in  the  succeeding  classes, 
in  which  a  distinct  masticatory  apparatus  is  present. 
The  stomach  (c)  is  large,  and  the  intestine  (d),  after  a 
few  convolutions — its  first  flexure  being  neural — and 
after  passing  through  the  substance  of  the  foot,  and  in 
some  cases  perforating  the  walls  of  the  heart,  termi- 
nates in  a  distinct  anus  (e),  situated  posteriorly,  and 
usually  in  dose  proximity  to  the  posterior  adductor 
muscle  (?).  A  capacious  liver  (/)  exists,  and  pours  its 
secretion  by  various  ducts  into  the  stomach. 

The  haemal  or  blood-vascular  system  is  typically 
represented  by  a  two-chambered  heart,  consisting  of  an 
auricle  and  ventricle  (Fig.  74,  A,  i),  although  two 
auricles  and  a  ventricle  would  appear  to  be  present  in 
several  instances.     The  auricle,  or  lesser  chamber  (h), 
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receirea  the  purified  blood  from  the  gills,  the  ventricle, 
01  lai^er  cavity  (i),  propelling  it  through  the  system. 
The  venous  blood  ia  returned  to  the  gills  for  aeration 
by  the  venous  trunks,  and  without  the  direct  agency  of 


phugeal"  guiglla  ;  o,  "peiUl"  g»nglU;  p,  "  bnnelilal,''  or  "puiMo- 

the  heart,  which  is  thus  eeen  to  be  a  purely  gystemt'e 
organ,  being  occupied  solely  in  sending  the  blood 
through  the  body. 

The  respiratory  oi^ns  form  a  characteristic  feature 
of  this  class,  these  structures  existing  in  the  form  of 
four  plate-like  (lamelliform)  gills,  disposed  two  on  each 
side  of  the  body.  Each  gill  (k)  consists  of  membran- 
ous "laminEe,"  or  plates,  highly  vascular,  and  richly 
supplied  ^ith  vibratile  cilia,  the  entire  structure  of 
these  organs  being  suited  to  the  constant  circulation  of 
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water  and  the  consequent  and  due  aeration  of  the 
blood.  The  means  whereby  water  is  admitted  to  the 
gills  having  been  already  described,  it  only  remains  to 
notice  that  in  those  forms  in  which  siphons  exists  one 
of  these  respiratory  tubes  is  termed  the  "  inhalent/' 
whilst  the  other  is  known  as  the  "  exhalent ''  siphon ; 
&esh  water  being  admitted  to  the  gills  by  the  former, 
whilst  the  effete  water  of  respiration  is  expelled  by  the 
latter  tube  (Fig.  75,  a). 

The  nervous  system,  in  accordance  with  the  typical 
arrangement,  consists  of  the  three  principal  ganglia, 
known  respectively  as  the  "cerebral"  (Fig.  74,  w), 
"pedal"  (o),  and  "branchial"  (p)  ganglia.  To  the 
latter  the  term  "  parieto-splanchnic  "  ganglia  is  some- 
times applied,  the  name  being  given  to  this  centre, 
from  the  fact  of  its  supplying  the  walls  (parietes)  of 
the  body,  and  the  viscera  generally. 

The  sexes  in  the  majority  of  Lamellibranchiates  are 
situated  in  separate  individuals,  but  several  forms 
appear  to  be  hermaphrodite.  The  generative  organs 
(Fig.  74,  g)  are  imbedded  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
viscera. 

The  habits  of  these  bivalves,  together  with  their 
habitats,  are  very  varied.  The  majority  exist  in  a  free 
and  unattached  condition,  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores' 
of  the  world.  Others  (such  as  the  Solenidce)  burrow  in 
the  sand ;  whilst  others,  exemplified  by  the  Pholas  and 
Teredo  (Fig.  75,  a,  ft),  excavate  holes  and  dwelling- 
places  in  rocks  and  in  wood;  the  shells  constituting 
the  chief  agency  by  which  these  operations  are  carried 
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on,  and  the  structure  of  these  organs  being  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  performance  of  this  especial  duty.  The 
function  of  the  elongated  eiphon  of  the  Pholas  and  ita 
neighbours,  in  affording  means  of  communication  with 
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the  external  world,  as  the  creature  lies  enaconced  in  ita 
burrow,  will  readily  be  perceived.  The  Oysters  and 
their  alliee,  again,  attach  themeelyes  directly  by  their 
shells  to  the  ground ;  whilst  the  Mussels,  the  Finiice, 
and  their  neighbours,  moor  themselves  to  fixed  objects 
by  means  of  the  "  byssus,"  which  forms  so  characteristic 
a  feature  of  these  Molluscs. 

Classification. — The  Lamellibranchiata  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  distinguished  respectively  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  respiratory  siphons.     In  the 
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Anphonida,  forming  the  first  of  these  two  orders,  no 
siphons  exists  the  mantle-lobes  being  united,  and  the 
pallial  line  being  simple  or  ''  entire." 

In  the  Siphonida,  respiratory  siphons  are  present, 
but  the  extent  to  which  the  mantle-lobes  may  be 
united  varies  considerably,  as  previously  remarked, 
throughout  the  group. 

To  the  Asiphonida  belong  the  families  OatreidcB 
(Oysters),  Mytilidm  (Mussels),  Unionidm  (Fresh- water 
Mussels),  and  other  but  less  familiar  forms. 

The  Siphonida  are  divided  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  "  pallial  sinus  "  into  two  sections.  In  those  forms 
{Integro-pallialia)  in  which  the  pallial  line  is  entire  the 
siphons  are  non-retractile ;  whilst  in  those  (JSinu- 
pallialia)  in  which  a  "  pallial  sinus  "  exists,  the  siphons 
are  retractile,  and  exhibit  a  correspondingly  high  de- 
gree of  development. 

Of  the  families  included  in  the  first  section  (Integro- 
pallialicL)  of  this  latter  group,  the  most  familiar  are 
the  Tridacnidce  (Clam-shells)  and  the  Cardiadoi 
(Cockles);  whilst  the  second  section  (Sinu-pallialia) 
comprises  the  familiar  MyacidcB  (Gapers),  Solenidoe 
(Eazor-shells),  and  the  Pholadidm  (Pholas,  Teredo), 
of  which  illustrative  examples  are  depicted  in  Fig. 
75. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

MOLLUSOA  PROPER. 

Class  V.  Gasteropoda. 

General  Structure  of  Gruateropoda — Classification. 

The  consideration  of  this  class  introduces  us  to  those 
Molluscs  in  which  a  distinct  head  is  present,  and  to 
which  the  collective  terms  Encephala  or  GepJialophora 
are  applied  The  members  of  this  group  are  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  broad  locomotive  disc  or 
"  foot "  (Fig.  78,  a),  situated  on  the  ventral  or  inferior 
surface  of  the  body,  and  from  the  presence  of  which 
the  name  Gasteropoda  or  ''belly-footed"  Molluscs  is 
derived.  A  familiar  instance  of  the  Gasteropod  and 
its  foot  is  seen  in  the  common  Snail  or  Whelk  (Fig.  79, 
A),  progression  being  in  either  case  effected  by  the 
ventral  disc. 

The  shell,  when  present,  is  either  ''  univalve,"  that 
is,  composed  of  a  single  piece  ;  or  it  may  be  composed 
of  many  pieces,  as  in  Chiton,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
"  multivalve."  In  no  Gasteropod  is  the  shell  "  bivalve." 
Finally,  in  certain  members  of  this  group  the  shell  is 
of  rudimentary  structure,  or  may  be  absent  altoget(her. 
The  typical  form  of  the  Gasteropod  shell  is  that  of  a 
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hollow  cone,  and  this  in  its  simplest  state  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Limpets,  in  which  the  shell  exists  as  '^  a 
simple  cone,  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  creature, 
which  it  completely  covers,  and  npon  which  it  is  evi- 
dently moulded."     As  in  the  previous  class,  the  shell 
is  secreted  by  the  "  mantle,"  certain  portions  of  which, 
however,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  function  of  enlarging  and  extending 
the  shell.      K  we  now  suppose  that  the  simple  shell  of 
the  Limpet  is  drawn  out  into  an  elongated  cone,  and 
that  this  cone  is  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner  round  a 
central  axis  or  ''  columella,"  we  shall  then  have  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  idea  of  the  principal  and  typical  modifica- 
tion of  the  shell  in  this  class ;  the  plan  of  structure  on 
which  the  shell  is  thus  constructed  being  known  as 
the  "spiral  univalve."     The  spiral    "coils"    of  the 
shell,  or  "  whorls,"  as  they  are  technically  designated, 
are  generally  turned  towards  the  right  side,  the  shells 
in  which  this  arrangement  is  found  being  known  as 
^'dextraL"      In  a  few  forms,  however,  the  spire  is 
turned  towards  the  opposite  (left)  side,  in  which  case 
the  sheUs  are  termed  "  reverse  "  or  "  sinistral" 

The  body  in  the  Gasteropoda,  in  consequence  of  this 
spiral  arrangement,  is  generally  unsymmetrical ;  a 
greater  preponderance  being  given  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  the  right  side.  In  some  naked  or  shell* 
less  forms,  however,  the  body  is  equally  developed  on 
each  side,  the  symmetry  being  thus  perfect. 

The  mantle  forms  a  continuous  covering  to  the 
body,  and,  as  in  the  Lamellibranchiata,  appears  to  be 
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capable  of  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  over  its 
entire  surfece.  The  last  or  "  body"  whorl  of  the  shell 
is  lined  by  a  thickened  portion  of  the  mantle  (Fig.  78, 
k\  to  which  the  name  of  "  collar"  is  applied,  and  upon 
tlus  latter  structure  devolves  the  function  of  more  par- 
ticularly extending  and  adding  to  the  size  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  shell 

The  aperture  of  the  shell  presents  several  features  of 
interest,  the  conformation  of  the  margin  of  the  "  body- 
whorl"  exhibiting  certain  variations  of  structure 
throughout  the  group.  The  margin  of  the  aperture 
is  known  as  the  "  peristome,''  and  in  one  description  of 
shell  the  peristome  is  ''entire"  and  unbroken;  this 
arrangement  being  characteristic  of  the  Phytophagous 
or  plant- eating  Gasteropoda.  In  the  second  type,  the 
margin  is  indented  by  a  notch,  or  may  be  elongated  to 
form  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  a 
respiratory  tube  or  "  siphon ;"  this  latter  feature  being 
indicative  of  the  Camivorotia  or  Flesh-eating  propen- 
sities of  this  latter  group.  In  certain  instances,  two 
of  thei^  siphons,  termed  respectively  "  anterior "  and 
'<  posterior,"  are  found ;  this  arrangement  in  these  latter 
forms,  however,  being  entirely  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  shells  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  margin  of  the  aperture  is  entire,  are 
accordingly  known  as  "  Holostomatous"  shells  (Fig. 
76,  a) ;  whilst  those  in  which  the  peristome  is  notched 
or  indented,  and  in  which  siphons  exist,  are  termed 
"  Siphonostomatous  "  (Fig.  76,  6)  Gasteropoda. 

The  "foot'*  (Fig.  78,  a,  and  Fig.  79,  A)  in  the 
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tjrpical  GiasteTopoda,  is  used  excluaivel;  for  locomotive 
purposes,  movementa  being  effected  by  aucceaaive  con- 
tractiona  of  the  aegmenta,  into  which  the  "  foot "  ap- 
pears to  be  divided.  The  "foot"  varies  ia  develop- 
ment throughout  the  group,  but  in  general  appears  - 
to  attain  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  shell-bearing 
forms,  whilst  in  the  naked  epecies  the  "  foot "  ia  small 
and  rudimentary,  and  appears  to  be  used,  in  aome  in- 
stances at  least,   as   a  natatory  or  swimming  organ 


Fig.  Tfi.  HoKPHOLoaT  nr  OAsnROrODotn  Shelu. 

a.  The  Caminaik  PerlwliiUa  (LUIoritia  UOaralt),  i  ffsloffgwitoiu  sheU  ;  b, 

tbt  Purple-Wbclk  (PMTpura  laplUiu),  k  SipionatUmaiBm  ■hell. 

(Fig.  80,  e).  The  "  foot  "  can  be  retracted  within  the 
shell  of  the  creature,  and  ita  posterior  sur&ce  ia,  in  the 
majority  of  inatances,  furnished  with  a  calcaieoua  or 
homy  plate,  termed  the  "  operculum,"  which  accurately 
fits  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  thus  eerves  to  close 
the  orifice  when  the  creature  haa  withdrawn  into  ita 
abode.  The  "  operculum  "  (Fig.  78,  6 ,-  Fig.  79,  A,  a) 
haa  been  regarded  by  aome  zooli^ta  aa  analogous  to 
the  second  valve  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  shell,  whilst 
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other  authorities  maintain  its  aflinitj  with  the  "  hjssus*' 
or  foot-secretion  of  certain  memhers  of  that  class. 

The  mouth  (Fig.  78,  d)  is  generally  situated  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  well-marked  head,  but  may  be 
borne,  as  in  the  Whelk,  on  an  elongated  protrusible 
proboscis.  In  the  mouth  of  all  Gasteropods  a  peculiar 
organ,  termed  the  "tongue,"  "lingual  ribbon,"  or 
"  odontophore''  (Fig.  77),  exists ;  and  in  addition  to 


Tig.  77.  Teeth  and  Masticatort  Apparatus  of  Gasteropoda. 

A,  Portion  of  odontophore  of  Velutina  (enlarged).  B,  Portion  of  odonto- 
phore  of  Whelk  (Buoeinuiik  undatumj  msgnified  (Woodward).  C,  Head 
and  odontophore  of  the  Common  Limi>et  f  Patella  vulgataj.  D,  Portion 
of  the  same,  greatly  magnified,  to  show  the  transverse  rows  of  siliceous 
teeth. 

this  organ,  homy  jaws  are  sometimes  also  present. 
The  "  odontophore,"  which  in  most  Gasteropods  attains 
a  Considerable  length,  consists  (as  in  the  limpet,  Fig. 
77,  C,  D)  of  an  elongated  ribbon-like  structure,  sup- 
ported by  two  cartilaginous  rests,  to  which  the  muscles 
moving  the  organ  are  also  attached.  On  submitting 
this  structure  to  microscopical  examination  (Fig.  77, 
D),  transverse  rows  of  siliceous  or  flinty  teeth  are  seen 
to  be  imbedded  in  its  substance.  The  anterior  or  free 
extremity  of  the  "  odontophore"  is  of  hard  consistency, 
whilst  the  posterior  and  attached  portion  is  compara- 
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tively  soft.  The  growth  of  the  organ  takes  place  from 
the  posterior  extremity,  and  as  the  anterior  part  is 
worn  away  hy  the  constant  attrition,  new  growths  of 
substance  are  as  continually  taking  place  at  the  pos- 
terior portion ;  these  fresh  growths  gradually  supplying 
the  place  of  the  worn  portions,  and  in  turn  assuming  the 
necessary  hardness  for  the  due  performance  of  the  tritu- 
rating process.  In  the  Whelk  a  modification  of  this 
structure  is  observed,  the  "odontophore"  (Fig.  77,  B), 
in  this  case,  being  contained  within  the  muscular  pro- 
boscis; and  being  supported  on  two  cartilaginous 
plates,  by  the  movements  of  which  the  "  odontophore" 
is  made  to  act  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  chain- 
saw,  and  in  this  manner  efifectually  to  rasp  down  and 
triturate  the  hard  substances  upon  which  these  crea- 
tures may  subsist.  The  important  part  also  played  by 
this  structure,  in  the  boring  operations  of  the  Whelk, 
wheroby  that  creature  erodes  the  shells  of  other  Mol- 
luscs, and  upon  the  soft  parts  of  which  it  feeds,  will 
readily  be  perceived. 

Salivary  glands  (Fig.  78,  e)  pour  their  secretion  into 
the  mouth,  from  which  an  oesophagus  leads  to  a  dis- 
tinct stomach  (/),  in  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of 
which,  calcareous  projections  or  teeth,  serving  further 
to  triturate  the  food,  may  be  developed.  The  intestine 
(ffgg)ia  generally  of  considerable  length,  its  first  flexure 
being  in  the  majority  of  instances  hsBmal,  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  turns  first  towards  the  neural  aspect  of 
the  body.  The  anus  (h)  is  in  general  situated  close  to 
the  margin -of  the  branchial  or  respiratory  chamber  (n), 
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and  thus  in  close  prDzimitf  to  the  head  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  body.  The  liver  (i)  is  large,  and  inti- 
mately connected  to  the  etomach  and  inteetineB,  the 
latter  organa  being  firmly  invested  in  ita  volnminoua 
folds. 


o,  Foot ;  h,  opennlum ;  c,  lentacl«.  it  the  bus  of  which  an  ludltoTj 
Teiicl*  )■  repnMnted;  d,  moutb  ;  (,  nhnrj  gUod ;  /,  rtomsch;  fjg, 
iBieiUae;  h,  uidi^  1.  Mm,  tli«  d*ik  mui  repKunted  tamrdiiUi* 
upper  put  or  tlie  llnr  r^roHotlng  tbs  generative  orguu;  k,  cut 
»dg6  of  muitle  ;  I,  aperture  of  brucbi&l  chubbfir :  «,  DTldnct ;  n. 
bnnchUl  or  gill  chunber  ^  o,  tucqIu-  "  diaphmgoi,"  or  Boor  of  reepi- 
mturj  chunber,  formlDg,  In  the  l^ntl  Gut*iopodA,  tbe  breathing 
oi^ui ;  p.  gill ;  rr,  venom  bunki,  ourylng  venoue  blood  to  gllli ;  r. 
■DTlcle.  uid  t,  Tentrlcla.  of  heut ;  v.  arterial  tninka  dlitributlog  blood 
tlirongbant  the  iyiteni:  v.  "cephalic"  ganglia;  t,  "podal'  gan^la; 
y,  "braDchial"  or  "partetoeplanchiilc''  gangliL 

The  heart  is  situated  doreally,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  reepiratoiy  organs.  It  conaista  of  an 
auricle  (Fig.  76,  s),  or  leaser  chamber,  receiving  the 
purified  blood  from  tbe  respiratory  organs,  and  a  ven- 
tricle (f)  or  larger  chamber,  propeUing  the  blood  through 
the  syatem,  theae  tvo  caTitiee  being  separated  by  a 
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distinct  valve.  The  heart  in  the  present  instance,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  class,  is  pnrelj  systemic  in  func- 
tion, the  blood  being  conveyed  to  the  gills  for  purifi- 
cation by  the  venous  trunks  (r  r),  but  without  the 
agency  of  the  heart. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  this  class  vary  with  the 
habits  of  the  different  forms  included  within  its  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  aquatic  forms,  true  gills  (p)  exist,  whilst 
in  the  terrestrial  species — ^represented  by  the  Snail — ^we 
find  a  pulmonary  or  lung  sac  (n)  taking  the  place  of 
gills.  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  breathing 
organs  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  classification 
of  the  group ;  and,  accordingly,  the  more  minute  and 
differential  points  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed 
when  treating  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  class. 
The  two  chief  structural  types  on  which  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  constructed,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to 
in  the  present  instance.  In  the  Whelk,  which  may  be 
selected  as  exemplifying  the  marine  or  ''Branchiate" 
Gasteropoda,  the  respiratory  organs  exist  as  plume-like 
gills  or  branchise  (j?),  enclosed  in  a  special  chamber  (n) 
(branchial  chamber),  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  animal.  This  chamber  is  formed  by  a  special  fold 
or  reduplication  of  the  mantle,  and  water  is  admitted 
to  the  contained  gills  by  a  special  aperture  (Z),  or,  in 
many  cases,  by  means  of  a  respiratory  tube  or  ''  siphon" 
(Fig.  79,  A,  h).  As  previously  mentioned,  two  siphons 
may  occasionally  be  present,  in  which  case  one  serves  as 
an  ''  inhalent "  tube,  the  other  as  an  ''  exhalent "  chan- 
nel    In  the  Snails,  on  the  other  hand,  exemplifying 
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the  terrestrial  Gasteropods,  breathing  is  effected  bj  means 
of  a  pulmonarj  or  lung  chamber  (Fig.  78,  n),  situated 
similarly  to  the  branchial  chamber  of  the  aquatic  forms. 
The  walls  and  floor  (diaphragm)  (Fig.  78,  o)  of  this 
chamber  are  formed  by  a  highly  vascular  membrane,  in 
which  the  minute  capillary  blood-vessels,  carrying 
venous  blood,  are  very  thickly  distributed.  Air  is 
admitted  to  the  chamber  by  a  special  aperture  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  which  can  be  closed 
at  the  will  of  the  animal  The  walls  of  this  pulmo- 
nary chamber  appear  to  contract  and  expand,  and  in  this 
manner  the  inhalation  and  expulsion  of  air  is  duly 
provided  for. 

The  nervous  system  is  subject  to  many  modifications, 
and  often  deviates  from  the  typical  arrangement.  The 
three  chief  ganglia  (Fig.  78,  tr,  x,  y)  are,  however,  gener- 
ally to  be  recognised,  the  ''cerebral"  ganglion  espe- 
cially retaining  its  original  position  and  relations  in 
the  majority  of  iQstances.  The  principal  modification 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  present  group  appears  to 
be  the  coalescence  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  region 
of  the  head. 

Organs  of  sense  are  well  developed  throughout  the 
class.  Two  eyes,  generally  supported  on  stalks  (pedun- 
culated), are  usually  present,  whilst  a  pair  of  tentacles 
(Fig.  78,  c),  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  are  very  con- 
stant appendages  to  the  head.  Auditory,  or  hearing 
vesicles,  consisting  of  small  cysts,  containing  fluid  and 
particles  of  mineral  matter  (otoliths),  are  generally 
found  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles. 
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Whilst  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  sexes  in  the 
Grasteropoda  are  distinct,  several  members  of  this  group 
are  hermaphrodite,  the  sexes  being  contained  in  the 
same  individual.  The  bulk  of  the  generative  organs  is 
embedded  in  the  mass  of  the  liver,  the  excretory  ducts 
(Fig.  78,  m)  of  the  reproductive  system  opening  in 
close  proximity  to  the  anal  aperture,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck.  The  eggs  of  the  Gasteropoda  are 
enclosed  in  coriaceous  or  leathery  capsules  ('^nida- 
mental  capsules"),  and  are  agglutinated  together  in 
packets  or  masses,  which  form  common,  yet  sufficiently 
curious  objects  of  the  shore. 

Classification.  —  The  Grasteropoda  are  primarily 
divided  into  two  sections,  distinguished  by  their  habits, 
and  by  the  corresponding  structure  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus. 

In  the  first  of  these  sections  or  sub-classes,  that  of 
the  Branchifera,  the  respiration  is  aquatic,  and  the 
breathing  organs  exist  typically  in  the  form  of  gills ; 
whilst  the  second  section  or  sub-class  includes  the  ter- 
restrial forms  which  respire  by  lung-sacs,  and  which 
are  accordingly  known  as  the  Pvlmonifera,  In  the 
Branchifera  the  flexure  of  the  intestine  is  haemal ; 
whilst  in  the  Pidmonifera  it  is  neuraL 

The  branchifera  are  divided  into  three  orders  : — 

Order  1.  Proaobranckiata, 

Order  2.  Opidhobranchiata, 

Order  3.  Nticleobrancfiiata  (Heteropoda). 
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Order  1.  Prosobranchiata. — All  the  members  of  this 
group  possess  a  shell,  into  which  the  animal  can  with- 
draw itself  at  wilL  The  gills  are  placed  anteriorly  to, 
or  in  front  of  the  heart,  from  which  circumstance  the 
technical  name  of  the  order  is  derived.  The  sexes,  in 
the  present  instance,  exist  in  separate  indiyidaals. 
This  group  is  subdivided  into  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  the  HolostomcUa  and  Biphonostomata,  In  the  first 
of  these  latter  sections  the  margin  of  the  shell  is  en- 
tire ;  whilst,  in  the  second  group,  the  margin  is  notched 
or  indented,  for  the  passage  of  respiratory  siphons.  Of 
the  families  included  in  the  Holostomaious  section,  the 
most  familiar  are  the  LittorinidcB  (Periwinkles)  (Fig. 
7C,  a);  TurbinidcB  (Top-shells);  Patellidce  (JAmipeis) ; 
DentalidcB  (Tooth-shells)  ;  ChitonidcB  (Chitons).  The 
best-known  families  included  in  the  SipJionostomatotis 
section  are  the  Muricidce,  Bticcinidoe  (Whelks),  (Figs. 
76  Z>,  and  79  a),  Cyprceidm  (Cowries);  and  ConidcB 
(Cone-sheUs). 

Order  2.  Opisthohranchiata. — In  this  order  the 
sheU  is  rudimentary,  or  may  be  absent :  the  branchiss 
are  more  or  less  exposed,  and  are  situated, — as  implied 
by  the  term  OpisthobrdncJiiate — towards  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual 

This  order  is  also  divided  into  two  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which,  the  (a)  Tectibranchiata,  the  giUs  are  covered 
by  the  mantle  or  by  a  rudimeutaiy  sheU.  The  Aply- 
siadce,  or  '*  Sea-hares,"  form  the  most  familiar  examples 
of  this  group,  which  also  includes  the  Bullinidce,  popu- 
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larlj  Imovn  as  "  Bnbble-sbelk."  Among  the  Nudi- 
branekiala,  or  "  Ifaked-gUled "  members  of  this  order, 
the  well-known  "  Sea-Lemona  "  {DoridtB),  of  which  a 
lepiesentatiTs  form  is  depicted  at  Tig.  79,  B,  are  in- 
cluded. The  (ft)  Nudibranchiata  do  not  possees  a  shell, 
and  the  gills  are  external,  presenting,  as  depicted  in  the 
figure,  a  beautifiil  arborescent  or  blanched  appearance. 
The  "Sea-Blage"  (^Eo^trftc),  in  which  the  branchin  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  also  belong  to 
this  group. 

Order    3.     Nudeobranehiata    (Heterc^toda). — This 


noQ  Whelk,  with  eitandsd  foot,  ihairing, 
a  ilpfaoD.  B,  AeilnoeycUit  fff^ndijtora,  ODa 
lou,"  ■howfDg  tbo  vbonKflDt  biucbUs 


group  embraces  a  number  of  seemingly  aberrant  forms, 
hut  which  nevertheless  exhibit  a  decidedly  higher 
organisation  than  the  other  members  of  this  extensive 
class.  The  Nudeobranehiala,  represented  typically  by 
the  Carinaria  (Fig.  60),  an  iree-awimming  and  oceanic 
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in  their  habits,  locomotion  being  effected  by  means  of  a 
curious  "vertically  flattened,  ventral  fin-like  organ" 
(Pig.  80,  e),  coriesponding  to  a  portion  of  the  otdinaty 
Gasteropodous  "  foot."  A  shell  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
sent In  the  Carinaria  the  chief  structural  peculiarities 
of  the  group  may  be  conveniently  observed.  Thus  the 
mouth,  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  is  depicted  at  a,  the 
tentacles  at  b,  the  flattened  ventral  fin-like  organ  at  e, 


a,  Froboicli ;  b,  tcDtacln ;  e,  ■ball ;  d.  bruchlc  ;  (.  Teotnl  flD-like  orgui, 
bBwiDg  ancklng  diK.  (Tht  COriiuria  Is  repnHDted  *a  (wimniing  in 
Uie  utunl  poUUon,  nunelj',  buk  downwudi.) 

and  the  rudiroentsry  shell  eovering  the  branchiie  (d) 
at  e.  The  Carinaria  swims  back  downwards,  propelling 
itself  by  means  of  the  ventral  fin,  which  is  provided 
with  a  small  sucker,  enabling  the  creature  to  attach 
itself  to  fixed  objects.  In  other  membeis  of  this  order 
a  well-developed  shell  is  present,  and  into  this  the 
animal  con  withdraw  itself,  like  other  Gasteropoda  ;  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  being  closed 
by  an  operculum. 
The  second  sub-class  ot  primary  section  of  the  Gas- 
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teropoda  is  that  of  the  Pulrrwniferay  or  "  lung-bearers," 
in  which  the  respiration  is  aerial,  the  breathing  organs 
consisting  of  a  pulmonary  chamber,  to  which  the  air  is 
admitted  by  a  distinct  aperture.  The  sexes  are  united. 
This  section  is  divided,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
an  operculum,  into  two  subdivisions.  The  Operculata, 
forming  the  first  of  these  subordinate  groups,  possess 
an  operculum,  and  include  only  a  few  unimportant  forms 
{Cyelostomido^,  allied  to  the  Snails,  which  latter  are 
included  in  the  Inoperevlata^  in  which  division  an 
operculum  is  absent.  The  shell  may  be  wanting,  or 
rudimentary,  in  the  Inoperculata. 

The  most  familiaT  divisions  of  this  latter  group  are 
the  HeliddcB,  represented  by  our  common  Land  Snails ; 
whilst  the  LimaddcB  or  Slugs,  and  Limnceidce,  or  Pond 
Snails,  also  offer  familiar  examples  of  the  group. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOLLBSCA  PHOPEB. 

Class  VI, — Pteropod*. 

Genera]  Characters  and  Structore  of  Pteropoda — CUasification, 

Glass  VL  PUropoda. — The  Pteropoda  are  representetj 
by  a  limited  group  of  animals,  free  and  oceanic  in  their 
habits,  and  for  the  most  part  of  small  or  even  minute 
size.     The  chaTacteriatic  structural  feature  of  the  group 


A.  niigrun  of  PMropod ;  a 
moalta  ;  d,  OEwtphiiguB  ; 
■Dricle  of  buit;  n,  vcntricla  af  heiui; 
dora.    G,  Hj/oimL 

consists  in  the  presence  of  two  muscular  wing-like  ap- 
pendages or  "  fins  "  (Fig.  81)  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  which,  as  implied  by  the  technical  desig- 
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nation  of  the  group,  constitute  the  locomotive  organs 
of  these  creatures.  These  appendages  represent  portions 
of  the  ordinary  Molluscan  "  foot/'  peculiarly  modified 
and  adapted  for  the  particular  function  they  are  in- 
tended to  subserve.  Our  knowledge  of  the  class  is  as 
yet  extremely  limited,  the  habits  of  the  Pteropoda^ 
together  with  their  fragile  and  minute  structure,  ren- 
dering the  careful  examination  of  their  forms  a  matter. 
of  great  difficulty. 

In  some  species  a  delicate  and  symmetrical  shell, 
(Fig.  81,  B,  G),  of  glassy  transparency,  is  present ;  the 
shell  being  either  of  triangular  shape,  and  consisting  of 
a  dorsal  and  ventral  plate,  or  in  other  cases  it  is  spherical 
in  form.  A  few  genera  are  naked,  and  destitute  of  a 
shell,  this  peculiarity  serving  to  class  these  latter  forms 
as  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  group. 

The  characteristic  "  wings,"  or  "  fins  "  (Fig.  81,  A,  a 
a),  of  the  Pteropoda  are  used  as  natatory  organs,  these 
creatures  swimming  rapidly  and  in  every  direction  by 
the  action  of  these  structures.  Indeed,  the  elegance 
and  rapidity  of  their  movements  have  procured  for  the 
Pteropoda  the  familiar  name  of  "  butterflies  of  the  sea," 
their  movements  in  the  water  imitating  closely  the 
flight  of  their  aerial  prototypes. 

The  head  appears  to  be  indistinctly  marked  through- 
out the  group,  but  is  furnished  in  the  mcgority  of 
instances  with  eyes  and  tentacles,  the  latter  organs 
exercising  the  sense  of  touch.  In  addition  to  these 
organs,  the  head,  in  certain  species,  is  provided  with 
several  ''conical  appendages,"  each  of  which  is  fur- 
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nished  in  turn  with  an  immense  number  of  minute 
discs.  The  function  of  these  appendages  would  appear 
to  be  that  of  a  prehensile  apparatus. 

The  mouth  (Fig.  81,  A,  c)  is  situated  on  the  inferior 
aspect  of  the  head,  and  is  provided  with  lateral  jaws, 
whilst  an  armed  tongue,  or  ''  odontophore/'  may  also 
be  present.  An  oesophagus  (d)  conducts  to  a  distinct 
stomach  (e),  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  a 
large  and  well-developed  liver  (g).  The  intestinal  flexure 
is  towards  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body,  the  anus  (/) 
opening  behind  the  wing-like  appendage  of  the  right 
side.  Salivary  glands  are  generally  present,  and  the 
renal  or  urinary  function  appears  to  be  subserved  by  a 
special  oigan. 

The  heart  (A;,  m)  corresponds  in  structure  to  that  of 
the  typical  Molluscan  forms,  and  consists  accordingly 
of  an  auricle  (k)  and  ventricle  (m),  enclosed  in  an  outer 
sac  or  "pericardium.''  Eespiration  is  performed  by 
means  of  branchiae  or  giUs  (A,  h),  which  are,  however, 
of  a  rudimentary  description,  and  which  may  either  be 
free  and  unprotected,  or  enclosed  in  a  special  branchial 
chamber. 

The  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a  laige  com- 
pound ganglion  (n),  the  various  and  component  parts 
of  which  form  a  ring  surrounding  the  gullet,  and  from 
which  nerves  radiate  to  the  adjacent  organs  and  parts. 
The  eyes  are  of  very  rudimentary  description,  and 
appear  to  be  absent  in  one  genus  (Hyalcea).  The 
tentacles  and  "  conical  appendages "  of  the  head  sub- 
serve the  tactile  sense. 
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The  sexes  are  contained  in  the  same  individual,  the 
Pteropoda  being  thus  hermaphrodite.  The  generative 
oigans  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  internal 
space,  and  consist  of  a  large  ovary,  closely  connected 
with  the  mass  of  the  liver,  the  oviduct,  together  with 
the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis  or  male  organ,  opening  in 
a  common  aperture  close  to  the  anal  orifice.  In  their 
development  the  Pteropoda  undergo  a  metamorphosis, 
the  embryonic  form  being  provided  with  a  disc-like 
membrane  or  "velum,"  which,  in  the  adult  form,  is 
replaced  by  the  "  fins." 

In  their  habits  the  Pteropoda  are  carnivorous,  sub- 
sisting on  the  minute  Crustacea  with  which  the  seas 
they  inhabit  abound.  The  Pteropoda  swarm  in  the 
seas  of  the  Equator,  but  seem  to  exist  in  greatest 
profusion  in  the  Northern  and  Arctic  oceans,  con- 
stituting in  these  regions  vast  fields  of  life,  through 
which,  it  is  said,  ships  may  sail  for  a  considerable 
period.  From  the  exceeding  plenty  in  which  a  parti- 
cular genus — Clio — abounds  in  the  Northern  seas,  it 
has  received  the  popular  name  of  "  Whale's-food  j"  a 
term  applied  to  it  from  the  supposition  that  these 
creatures  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  Cetacea  generally.  The  Pteropoda,  moreover,  seem 
to  be  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  in  their  habits,  these 
creatures  appearing  in  myriads  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  on  the  approach  of  twilight,  or  after  the  day- 
light has  wholly  disappeared  :  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Ehymer  Jones,  "  each  species  in  fact  seems  to 
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have  its  appropriate  hours,  or  rather  its  appropriate 
degrees  of  darkness." 

Classification. —  The  Pteropoda  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  in  the  first  of  which — that  of  the  Thecoso- 
mata — the  hody  is  enclosed  in  an  external  shell,  the 
head  being  indistinctly  marked,  and  the  respiratory 
organs  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity.  Of  this  group  the 
best-known  examples  are  the  Hyalcea  (Fig.  81,  C),  and 
Cleodora  (Fig.  81,  B).  In  the  second  order — ^that  of 
the  Gymnosomata — the  body  is  unprotected,  a  shell 
being  absent,  the  head,  however,  being  distinct,  and 
the  gills  of  rudimentary  description.  Of  this  group,  the 
Clio — from  the  examination  of  which  form  the  struc- 
ture and  relations  of  the  group  have  been  principally 
determined — is  the  typical  example. 


CHAPTER    XVni. 
mollusoa  pboper. 

Class  VIL — Cephalopoda. 

General  Characters  and  Stmcture  of  Cephalopoda — Clasalfication. 

Class  YII.  Cephalopoda, — This  class,  the  last  and 
highest  of  the  MoUuscan  sub-kingdom,  is  distingmshed 
by  the  possession  of  a  circle  of  anns,  feet,  or  tentacles, 
borne  on  the  head,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
mouth  is  situated.  From  this  characteristic,  the  name 
Cephalopodous  or  "  Headrfooted"  Molluscs  has  been 
derived,  and  a  glance  at  the  figure  of  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  group  (Fig.  82,  A,  B)  will  show  that  the 
term  has  not  been  misapplied.  The  remaining  special 
and  distinctive  features  of  the  group  are  comprised  in 
the  following  definition  :  body  enclosed  in  a  muscular 
mantle-sac ;  respiration  by  two  or  four  plume-like  gills 
contained  within  the  mantle ;  the  effete  water  of  re- 
spiration being  ejected  by  an  anterior  aperture,  usually 
prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  termed  the ''  infundibulum," 
or  ''  funnel "  (Figs.  82,  A,  B,  and  85,  A.)  In  appear- 
ance the  Cephalopoda  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
attract  attention ;  many  of  these  forms,  indeed,  are  ex- 
ceedingly grotesque,  and  even  uncouth,  and  serve  in  no 
ordinary  manner  to  remind  the  observer  of  the  monsters 
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celebrated  in  fable  and  mythological  lore.  And  vlien 
we  lastly  remark  that  the  relationa  of  the  group,  viewed 
morphologically,  or  with  regard  to  their  distrihutional 
aspects,  are  of  the  most  exceptional  kind,  enough  will 


Ftg,  SS.  DiBKUccBun  CiPHUomiu. 
A.  Stpla   q^ulb;   ■  Dceapodoia  Cephilopod  (nduHd).  ihowing  ths 
monUi,  unu,  UnUclu,  ud  fluuieL     B,  Octoptt  camu  (male) ;  u 
Octvpadmu  Cephalopod,  ihowLng  the  rimqfil  and  Uie  "  hHtocotyliKd  " 

have  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  study  of  the  Cepha- 
lopoda is  in  every  respect  calculated  to  excite  both 
interest  and  admiration. 

The  external  characteristica  of  the  group  demand 
attention  in  the  first  instance.     The  body  in  the  majo- 
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rity  of  instances  is  more  or  less  elongated^  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  mantle-sac,  endowed  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  muscular  power.      Of  living  Cephalopods, 
only  two  possess  distinct  external  shells,  and  of  these, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  only  one — 'the  Pearly 
Nautilus — ^is  provided  with  a  shell  corresponding  to 
that  structure  in  other  Mollusca :  the  so-called  '^  shell '' 
of  the  second  and  remaining  form — the  Argonaut,  or 
Paper  Nautilus — being  properly  regarded  as  a  mere  foot- 
secretion.     The  vast  majority  of  existing  Cephalopoda 
are  therefore  destitute  of  an  external  shell,  their  bodies 
being  thus  naked  and  comparatively  unprotected.     An 
internal "  shell"  (Fig.  83),  however,  exists  in  these  latter 
forms,  this  structure  being  found  enclosed  in  the  mantle- 
sac  by  which  it  is  secreted,  and  known  from  its  shape 
and  appearance  as  the  **  sepiostaire,"  "  cuttle-bone,"  or 
*'  pen."     This  structure  is  further,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
most  rudimentary  description,  and  its  form  and  relations 
will  be  considered  when  treating  of  the  "  shelL"    The 
body  in  the  Cephalopoda  is  equally  developed  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  plane ;  it  is  therefore  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical    In  the  Sepia,  which  forms  perhaps  the  most 
typical  example  of  the  group,  the  body  is  somewhat 
ovate  in  form,  the  mantle  being  expanded  at  the  sides 
of  the  body  to  form  a  marginal  fin  (Fig.  82,  A) ;  whilst 
in  the  Common  Squid,  or  Calamary  (Loligo  vulgaris), 
exemplifying  a  still  more  familiar  species,  the  integu- 
ment is  extended  laterally,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  two  fins  of  triangular  shape  being  thus  formed. 
The  integument  in  the  Cephalopoda  consists  of  a  firm 
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under  layer,  corresponding  to  the  true  skin,  and  of  an 
upper  transparent  layer  or  "  epidermis."  Certain  cells 
containing  pigment  of  various  colours  are  embedded  in 
the  under  layer,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  ^'  pigmen- 
tal  layer"  of  the  skin,  and  to  these  cells  the  term 
'*  chromatophora"  has  been  applied.  By  altering  the 
position  of  these  cells,  and  by  thus  bringing  them  into 
view  through  the  transparent  epidermis,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  depressing  them  into  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  skin,  these  creatures  can  intensify  the  hues  of  their 
bodies,  and  otherwise  change  the  colour  of  the  skin ; 
this  chameleon-like  propensity  having  long  been  ob- 
served in  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  "  arms,"  "  feet,"  or  "  tentacles  "—for  each  or  all 
of  these  designations  apply  equally  well  to  these  ap- 
pendages— ^may  be  considered  next  in  order.  These 
organs  are  formed  by  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
'*  foot,"  the  nature  and  relations  of  which  have  been 
examined  in  the  previous  classes  of  the  Mollusca ;  the 
"  infundibulum"  or  "  funnel"  also  appears  to  be  formed 
by  the  modification  of  part  of  this  structure.  The  arms 
partake  of  the  muscular  power  to  a  very  great  degree, 
and  exist  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  in  all  living 
Cephalopods,  save  one — ^the  Pearly  Nautilus — in  which 
these  organs  are  numerous,  and  differ  in  certain  import- 
ant respects  from  those  of  the  other  forms.  In  the 
Decapodous  Cephalopods  (Fig.  82,  A),  in  which  ten 
arms  exist,  two  of  these  appendages  are  greatly  elon- 
gated, these  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  remain- 
ing and  shorter  ''  arms  "  by  the  name  of  "  tentacles." 
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The  function  of  the  tentacles  is  probably  that  of  serving 
to  moor  the  animal  to  fixed  objects,  or  for  the  capture 
of  prey  at  a  distance.  The  arms  are  provided  on  their 
inner  surfaces  with  numerous  "  acetabula  "  or ''  suckers/' 
which  may  be  either  sessile  and  attached  directly  to  the 
"  arm/'  or  supported  on  distinct  processes,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  "pedunculated."  Each  "sucker"  consists 
essentiallyof  a  cup-shaped  disc,  bounded  by  a  firm  cartila- 
ginous ring,  and  containing  muscular  fibres,  which  con- 
verge towards  the  centre  of  the  disc,  at  which  point  an 
aperture  of  circular  shape  exists,  and  a  small  muscular 
eminence,  or  "papilla/'  being  contained  within  this  cir- 
cular and  central  aperture.  The  mechanism,  therefore, 
by  which  each  sucker  is  made  to  adhere  firmly  to  any 
surface  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  wUl  be  readily  under- 
stood The  "  papilla"  being  retracted  and  depressed 
by  the  action  of  the  radiating  muscular  fibres  of  the 
disc,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  sucker  is  thus  en- 
abled to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  surface ;  whilst  to 
release  its  hold,  the  "  papilla"  or  "  piston"  has  merely 
to  be  pushed  forwards,  the  vacuum  being  thus  de- 
stroyed, and  the  otherwise  firm  grasp  released.  And 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  suckers,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  exceedingly  numerous  on 
each  of  the  arms,  and  that  the  adhesive  apparatus  can 
be  brought  into  play  at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness, and  at  all  times,  the  tenacity  and  power  of  the 
Cephalopod's  grasp  will  be  readily  appreciated  and 
understood. 
In  addition  to  this  comparatively  simple  structure 
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above  described,  the  suckers  in  several  forms  are  pro- 
vided with  hooked  processes  or  claws,  this  arrangement 
adding  to  the  already  perfect  organisation  of  this  part 
of  the  economy  of  these  creatures.  Whilst  the  entire 
inner  surface  of  the  ordinary  "  arms"  is  provided  with 
sucking-discs,  the  expanded  extremities  only  of  the 
elongated  "  tentacles''  are  furnished  with  these  appen- 
dages ;  this  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  "  tentacles" 
being  specially  adapted  for  the  functions,  which,  as 
previously  noticed,  they  are  intended  to  subserve. 

Locomotion  is  effected  in  the  Cephalopoda  after  two 
distinct  fashions :  firstly,  by  aid  of  the  "  arms,"  which 
thus  possess  a  twofold  function,  combining  the  offices 
of  prehensile  and  locomotive  apparatus ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  effete  respiratory  water  from 
the  anterior  "funnel"  previously  mentioned.  In  the 
first  of  these  modes,  by  aid  of  the  arms  and  their  suckers, 
the  Cephalopoda  are  enabled  to  walk  head  downwards 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  by  aid  of  the  expulsion 
from  the  "funnel"  of  the  effete  respiratory  water, 
they  can  propel  themselves  backwards  in  the  water. 
The  fins  with  which  the  bodies  of  certain  genera  are 
furnished,  constitute  a  third  means  by  which  locomo- 
tion may  be  effected,  the  triangular  posterior  fins  in 
the  Calamary  aiding  the  creature  in  its  lithe  and  active 
movements.  The  Cephalopoda  thus  progress  by  two 
modes  of  locomotion,  which,  in  the  case  of  most  other 
and  ordinary  animals,  would  seem  the  most  awkward 
that  could  possibly  be  suggested,  but  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  are  of  all  others  the  most  admirably 
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snited  to  the  lespective  wants  and  requirements  of 
Cephalopod  life. 

The  "shell"  of  the  Cephalopoda  may  be  either  in- 
ternal or  eztemaL  As  previously  mentioned,  it  ex- 
ists as  an  external  shell  in  only  two  instances ;  and  to 
these  it  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct 
attention.  The  most  typical,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
true  external  "  shell,"  is  that  possessed  by  the  Nautilus 
PompUiua^  or  "  Pearly  Nautilus  "  (Fig.  86),  a  form  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Argonaxda  Argo,  or 
"Paper  Nautilus"  (Fig.  85,  A),  in  which  an  external 
shell,  but  of  widely  different  relations  and  structure 
from  that  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  also  exists.  The 
"  shell,"  in  the  NautUus  PompUiua,  is  secreted  by  the 
mantle,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  truly  homo- 
logous with  the  "shells"  of  other  and  ordinary  Mol- 
luscs :  it  is  thus  a  true  secretion  of  the  body  to  which 
it  is  organically  connected.  Very  different  in  its  rela- 
tions is  the  so-called  shell  of  the  Argonaut,  or  "  Paper 
Nautilus,"  which  is  secreted  by  two  of  the  arms,  these 
organs  being  expanded  and  otherwise  developed  for  this 
purpose.  The  "  shell,"  in  this  latter  case,  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  "  pedal"  or  "  foot "  secretion,  be- 
tween which  and  the  body  of  the  animal  no  intimate 
or  organic  connection  exists.  It  may  suffice,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  notice  further,  that  whilst  the 
shell  of  the  Nautilus,  on  the  one  hand,  is  thus  a  per- 
fectly formed  sheU,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers,  by  partitions,  or' "  septa," 
as  they  are  termed,  that  of  the  Argonaut,  on  the  con- 


trary,  consieta  of  but  a  single  chamber,  and  appears  to 
be  principaUy  ased  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ova.  The 
majority  of  existuig  Cephalopode,  whilst  deetitnte  of 
an  external  shell  of  any  kind,  possesa  an  internal  shell 
which  may  vaiy  in  perfection  thronghout  the  gronp. 
Bad  Trhich  is  known  aa  the  "  Sepiostaire,"  "  cnttl^-bone," 
or  "  pen  "  (gladine)  (Kg.  83,  a,  h).  Thus,  in  the  Cala- 
niary,  the  "shell"  exista  as  an  elongated,  pen-like 
Btractnre  (Fig.  63,  a],  composed  of  homy  material,  and 
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enclosed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
mantle ;  whilst,  in  the  Sepia,  the  shell  (Fig.  83,  b),  ex- 
hibits a  higher  degree  of  Bpedalisation,  and  consists  of 
an  oval  plate  of  calcareooa  or  homy  material,  whicli 
shows  ail  evident  tendency,  at  ita  expanded  and  con- 
cave extremity,  to  become  farther  developed,  and  to 
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appToach  in  structure  to  a  type  of  shell  to  be  noticed 
in  the  next  instance.  Between  the  two  types  of  shell 
formed  by  the  external  ''shell"  of  the  Natdilus,  and 
the  rudimentary  internal  shell  of  the  Loligo  or  SepiOy 
an  intermediate  form,  serving  to  connect  the  two  types 
in  a  graduated  series,  is  interposed.  This  intermediate 
condition  is  found  in  the  extinct  group  of  the  Bdemni- 
tidce  or  Bdemnites,  the  shells  of  which  are  found  aa 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  secondary  formations  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  a  restored  figure  of  a  typical 
example  is  depicted  at  Fig.  87,  1.  The  shell  of  the 
Belemnite,  like  that  of  the  Sepia  and  its  neighbours, 
was  internal,  but  it  exhibited  a  structure  of  much 
greater  complexity,  and  of  nearer  affinity  to  the  cham- 
bered shell  of  the  Nautilus  than  that  of  any  existing 
forms.  The  Bdemnitic  shell  thus  consisted  of  an  anterior 
pen-like  portion,  the  "  pro-ostracum  "  (Fig.  87, 1,  e)  and 
of  a  posterior  chambered  portion,  the  ''  phragmocone  " 
(ff).  The  "  phragmocone  "  was  of  conical  shape,  and 
was  divided  into  chambers  by  a  series  of  *'  septa "  or 
partitions,  traversed  by  a  ''sipuncle"  or  tube,  which 
perforated  them  at  their  dorsal  or  superior  margin 
(Fig.  87,  8).  The  chambered  ''phragmocone"  was 
lodged  in  a  sheath  termed  the  "  alveolus,"  which  in 
turn  was  contained  within  a  more  solid  portion,  known 
as  the  "guard"  (Fig.  87,  1,  h).  The  ink-sac  of  the 
Belemnite  (Fig.  87,  1,/)  is  in  some  cases  found  pre- 
served with  the  fossil  "  shell"  This  curious  organ,  to 
which  allusion  will  presently  be  made,  appears  to  have 
been  contained  within  the  last  or  basal  chamber  of  the 
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"  phragmacone."  Lastly,  in  the  limited  group  of 
which  the  Spirula  forma  the  sole  representatiye,  the 
internal  shell  is  still  further  developed,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  chambers,  separated  by  septa,  which  are  also 
perforated  by  a  marginal  tube  or  ''sipuncle;"  the 
shell  in  this  latter  instance  approaches  more  nearly 
than  that  of  the  BdemnUidcB  to  the  chambered  shell 
of  the  Nautilus.  The  important  generalisation  thus 
adduced  from  the  study  of  shells  of  both  living  and 
extinct  Cephalopoda,  will  be  more  fully  comprehended 
when  the  classification  and  relations  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  class  are  duly  understood. 

The  mouth  (Fig.  82,  A)  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  superior  aspect  of  the  head,  and  is  provided  with 
a  masticatory  apparatus  (Fig.  84,  ^),  formed  by  two 
beak-like  jaws  or  mandibles,  of  homy  or  calcareous 
consistence^  which,  by  the  aid  of  appropriate  and 
powerful  muscles,  act  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  thus 
serve  to  break  down  the  hard  substances — such  as  the 
shells  of  Crustacea,  etc. — upon  which  the  Cephalopoda 
feed.  In  addition  to  these  jaws  an  "  odontophore  "  is 
also  present,  this  organ,  as  in  other  Molluscs,  consisting 
of  a  tongue,  armed  at  its  posterior  extremity  with  spin- 
ous  teeth,  curved  in  a  backward  direction.  Salivary 
glands  (Fig.  84,  d),  of  large  size,  are  present,  the  ducts 
of  these  organs  opening  into  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet  (/), 
which,  after  dilating  in  some  species  into  a  "  crop,"  ter- 
minates in  a  distinct  stomach  (h).  The  intestine  (t),  its 
first  flexure  being  neural,  is  continued  in  a  more  or  less 
straight  couise  to  the  anus  (A;),  which  opens  at  the  base 
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of  the  "  infandibulum,"  or  "  funnel "  (t).  The  liver  (p) 
is  large,  and  a  rudlmentaty  pancreas  appears  in  some 
cases  to  be  present.  In  connection  with  the  digestive 
system,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  pecaliar  organ  In 
Cephalopoda  to  which  the  name  of  "  ink-sac  "  (Tig.  84, 
tn)  is  applied.     This  organ  exists  as  a  gland  or  sac  of 
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email  size,  situated  in  some  few  instances  in  close  con* 
nection  with  the  Uver,  whilst  its  position  in  other 
cases  appears  to  vary  greatly.    The  duct  of  the  "  ink- 
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sac"  opens  at  the  base  of  the  " funnel "  (Z),  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  anal  aperture.  The  obvious  use  of 
the  secretion  of  the  ink-sac  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
defence,  the  Cuttle-fish,  when  hard  pressed  by  its  ene- 
mies, ejecting  the  inky  fluid  &om  the  '' funnel,"  and 
making  its  escape  under  the  literal  cloak  of  darkness 
produced  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  fluid  through 
the  surrounding  water.  The  homologies  of  the  pecu- 
liar organ  have  formed  subject-matter  for  discussion  for 
a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  By  some  authorities 
the  ink-sac  was  considered,  from  its  relation  in  certain 
forms  to  the  liver,  to  be  homologous  with  the  gall- 
bladder of  other  forms :  others  have  maintained  its 
affinity  to  the  urinary  apparatus ;  whilst  a  third  section 
advocate  the  idea  of  its  being  a  special  apparatus. 

The  circulatory  system  in  the  class  under  considera- 
tion presents  certain  interesting  modifications  of  the 
ordinary  Molluscan  type,  two  distinct  sets  of  circulatory 
organs  being  found.  The  venous  blood  returning  from 
the  body  to  be  purified,  is  carried  by  the  vence  cavce  or 
great  terminal  venous  trunks,  to  contractile  cavities, 
situated  one  at  the  base  of  each  gill,  and  termed  from 
their  situation  "  branchial"  or  "  gill"  hearts  (Fig.  84,  s). 
The  sole  function  of  these  "  branchial  hearts"  is  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood  into  the  respiratory  organs, 
where  it  is  purified,  and  returned  as  aerated  blood  to 
the  true  systemic  heart  (Fig.  84,  Q,  which,  consisting 
of  but  a  single  chamber,  propels  the  blood  in  turn 
through  the  body.  Functionally  regarded,  therefore, 
the  heart  of  the  Cephalopod  is  superior  to  that  of 
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other  MoUosca,  and  exhibits  a  decided  advance  in  this 
respect  towards  the  perfection  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus of  the  higher  forms ;  the  ^  branchial "  or  '^venous" 
hearts  corresponding  in  function,  or  being  analogous  to, 
the  right  or  venous  side  of  the  heart  in  the  bird  or 
mammaL  The  venas  cavcB,  or  terminal  veins,  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  certain  bodies  of  a  spongy  or 
glandular  consistence.  These  organs  are  supposed  to 
subserve  a  renal  function,  and  are  therefore  believed  to 
be  analogous  with  the  urinary  apparatus  of  the  higher 
animals ;  their  function  in  this  respect  being  the  elimi- 
nation from  the  system  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
tissue-waste,  which  is  excreted  from  the  impure  blood 
returned  and  conveyed  by  the  great  venous  trunks  with 
which  these  organs  are  connected. 

The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  two  or  four  plume- 
shaped  gUls  (r),  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
enclosed  in  a  branchial  or  respiratory  chamber,  formed 
by  a  special  arrangement  of  the  mantle-sac.  Each  gill 
consists  of  a  main  stem,  supporting  alternate  transverse 
"  laminse"  or  "  plates,"  which  in  turn  give  origin  to 
smalLer  plates,  the  surfeuse  over  which  the  venous  blood 
ia  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  thus  mate- 
rially increased.-  Water  is  admitted  to  the  branchiaB 
by  the  upper  and  anterior  free  edge  of  the  mantle-sac, 
reflux  of  the  &esh  water  being  prevented  by  a  valvular 
arrangement  of  the  mantle,  whilst  the  effete  water  is 
ejected  by  the  "  funnel,"  and  regurgitation  being  simi- 
larly prevented  in  this  latter  instance.  The  mode  in 
which  the^e^  t^eau  from  the  ''  funnel"  ia  made  subser- 
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vient  to  the  locomotion  of  the  Cephalopoda  has  been 
already  noticed. 

The  nervous  system  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  concen- 
tration, and  also  shows  an  affinity  to  the  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  the  cephalic  or  head  ganglia  in  the 
vertebrate  type,  in  that  the  chief  nervous  centres  (Fig. 
84,  e),  in  the  present  instance,  are  enclosed  in  a  cartila- 
ginous capsule,  representing  a  rudimentary  cranium  or 
skull.  The  senses  are  present  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, the  eyes  being  especially  large,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  the  creature  to  see  far  and  near  in  his  sub- 
aqueous abode.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  subserved  by 
two  auditory  vesicles  (Fig.  84,  e),  containing  a  calcare- 
ous body  or  '*  otolith,''  suspended  in  a  clear  fluid,  and 
supplied  with  filaments  from  the  auditory  nerves.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  apterior  soft 
portions  of  the  "  odontophore"  or  "  tongue,"  and  the 
olfactory  sense  has  been  conjectured  to  be  exercised 
by  the  "Kps,"  or  external  processes  surrounding  the 
mouth. 

The  sexes  in  the  Cephalopoda  exist  in  separate  indi- 
viduals, and  the  relations  of  the  reproductive  system  in 
certain  members  of  the  group,  exemplified  by  the 
ordinary  Cuttle-fishes,  exhibit  certain  features  of 
peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  kind.  The  female 
reproductive  organs  consist  of  an  ovary  (Fig.  84,  n), 
with  its  efferent  tube  or  "oviduct"  (o),  opening  into 
the  pallial  chamber,  together  with  certain  structures, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  produce  a  glutinous  or 
viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  the  ova  or  eggs  are 
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fastened  together  in  masses.  To  these  glands  the  term 
**  nidamental"  glands  is  applied,  and  the  agglutinated 
masses  of  the  eggs  of  these  creatures  present  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  familiar 
name  of  "  sea-grapes "  being  given  to  them  on  this 
account.  The  disposition  of  the  male  generative  oigans, 
however,  exhibits  certain  remarkable  features,  one  of 
the  "  arms  "  being  modified  to  subserve  the  reproduc- 
tive process.  This  modified  "arm/'  known  as  the 
"  hectocotylus  "  (Figs.  82,  B,  a,  and  85,  C,  a),  serves  to 
convey  the  male  element  within  the  pallial  chamber  of 
the  female,  and  thus  to  impregnate  the  ova.  For  this 
parpose  the  am  is,  in  many  cases,  detached  and  depo- 
sited  within  the  pallial  chamber  of  the  female.  The 
Argonauta  Argo,  or  Paper  Nautilus  (Fig.  85),  exempli- 
fies this  latter  mode ;  whilst,  in  other  genera,  as  in 
Octopus  (Fig.  82,  B),  the  "  hectocotylised  "  member  (a) 
remains  attached  to  the  male  animal.  The  mode  of 
development  of  this  curious  arm  also  varies  throughout 
the  group ;  typically  it  appears  to  be  produced  firom  a 
cyst-like  structure,  by  the  rupture  of  which  the  "  hec- 
tocotylus *'  is  liberated.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
this  reproductive  member,  like  the  other  and  ordinary 
arms,  is  provided  with  suckers,  the  function  of  which, 
in  the  performance  of  the  reproductive  process,  will  be 
at  once  apparent. 

As  might  be  conjectured,  the  discovery  of  the  singu- 
lar series  of  phenomena  above  described  tended  to  dis- 
prove the  many  speculations  and  theories  which  from 
time  to  time  were  indulged  in  respecting  the  reproduc- 
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tive  function  in  the  Cephalopoda,  the  Paper  Nautilus 
being  the  fonn  in  which  the  lelationa  of  the  generative 
system  were  first  and  correctly  determined.  The  female 
Argonaut,  possessing  the  **  pedal  shell/'  had  long  been 
described;  but  nothing  definite  regarding  the  male 
animal  was  known  until  the  *'  hectocotylus  "  was  found 
as  a  detached  organism  attached  to  the  female.  The 
reproductive  member  was  accordingly  first  described 
as  a  parasitic  worm,  and  subsequently  as  the  male  Ar- 
gonaut itself,  until,  in  the  Octopus  catena  (Fig.  82,  B), 
a  member  of  the  fiEimily  Octqpodidce,  a  similar  and 
"  hectocotylised  "  arm  was  found  developed,  in  place  of 
one  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  animal,  this  discovery 
at  once  suggesting  the  analogy  between  the  detached 
"  hectocotylus  "  of  the  Argonaut  and  the  attached  repro- 
ductive arm  of  the  Octopus.  The  discovery  of  the  male 
Argonaut  itself,  at  a  still  later  period,  gave  the  desired 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  preceding  observations. 
Lastly,  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Gephalo- 
pod  ovum,  and  in  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
embryo  advances  to  its  final  evolution  as  the  perfect 
form,  certain  features,  widely  different  from  the  similar 
phases  of  development  in  other  Mollusca,  are  observed; 
the  special  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  Cephalopod- 
ous  Btructure  being  discernible  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
the  process  of  development,  and  the  usual  and  transi- 
tory stages  seen  in  other  and  lower  forms  being  wholly 
wanting  in  the  present  instance. 

In  habits  the  Cephalopoda  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  Crustacea  and  allied  forms,  and  also  upon  fishes. 
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-which  they  succeed  in  capturing  by  means  of  their 
efficient  prehensile  apparatus. 

Stories  of  gigantic  members  of  this  group  are  plen- 
tifully met  with,  especially  in  the  traditional  records  of 
the  older  navigators,  and  for  these,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  considerable  latitude,  amounting  in  most  in- 
stances to  disbelief,  must  be  allowed.  Still,  several 
well-authenticated  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
Cuttle-fishes  of  large,  or  even  enormous  size,  have  been 
met  with ;  but  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  do  not  at  all 
approach  to  the  reputed  bulk  of  the  ordinary  tales  with 
which  the  navigators  of  bygone  days,  and  indeed  some 
of  more  recent  times,  thought  fit  to  entertain  a  credu- 
lous auditory. 

Classification. — The  Cephalopoda  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  which  are  distinguished  primarily  by  the 
number  of  gills.  The  order  Dibranchiata,  in  which, 
as  implied  by  the  term,  two  gills  exist,  includes  all 
living  Cephalopoda,  with  one  exception — ^that  of  the 
Pearly  Nautilus  (Nautilus  Pompilius) — ^in  which  four 
gills  exist,  and  which  therefore  forms  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Tetrabranchiala,  the  second  and  re- 
maining subdivision  of  the  class. 

The  other  and  minor  characteristics  which  separate 
these  two  orders  are  found  in,  firstly,  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  "arms,"  which  never  exceed  ten  in 
number  in  the  Dibranchiatay  in  which  group  they  are 
provided  with  suckers  :  in  the  Tetrahranchiata  the 
arms  are  numerous  and  are  destitute  of  suckers.     The 
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second  point  of  distinction  consists  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  ink-sac,  that  structure  being  present  in 
the  former  but  wanting  in  the  latter  group.  Thirdly, 
the  "  funnel "  exists  as  a  complete  tube  in  Dibranchiate 
Cephalopods,  whilst  in  the  Teirabranchiata  the  funnel 
does  not  form  an  entire  tube.  Lastly,  the  shell  in 
Dibranchiates  is  for  the  most  part  internal  and  rudi- 
mentary, or,  if  external,  it  is  not  divided  into  chambers  : 
in  the  Tetrabranchiata,  on  the  contrary,  the  shell  is 
external— chambered  ;  the  "  septa,"  or  partitions,  being 
perforated  by  a  tube  termed  the  "  sipuncle." 

Order  1.  Dibi*anchiata, — In  the  Dibranchiate  order, 
two  sections,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  the  arms, 
are  recognisable ;  the  Oetopoda,  forming  the  first  sec- 
tion, possessing  eight,  whilst  the  Decapoda  possess  ten 
arms,  two  of  these  ten  appendages  being  elongated  to 
form  "tentacles."  The  suckers  in  the  Oetopoda  are 
sessile,  whUst  those  of  the  Decapodoua  "  arms  "  are 
pedunculated,  or  supported  on  short  stalks. 

The  Oetopoda  are  represented  by  two  families  : — 
(a)  OctqpodidcB  and  (6)  ArgonautidcB,  The  Octopi  or 
Fotdpes,  of  which  an  example  is  depicted  at  B,  Fig.  82, 
represents  the  first  of  these  families ;  whilst  the 
ArgonatUa  Argo,  or  Paper  Nautilus  (Fig.  85),  forms 
the  sole  example  of  the  second  group.  The  female 
(Fig.  85,  A,  B),  as  previously  mentioned,  is  most 
frequently  met  with,  and  she  alone  possesses  an  external 
shell,  of  extreme  delicacy  of  texture,  and  from  the 
possession  of  which  the  familiar  name  of  "Paper 
Nautilus"  is   derived.      Two    of   the  arms  ("dorsal 
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arms  ")  ars  expanded  at  their  extremities,  BO  as  to  form 
webbed  or  membranous  discs  (Fig.  85,  B),  and  upon 
these  devolves  the  fonction  of  secreting  the  "shell,"  and 
of  repairing  it  when  injured.     The  shell  being  thus  ae- 


A,  Paper  IfiatUni  (Argovavla  Argo),  tboHlii^  the  runnel  u 
■mucluplng  th*  ibelL  B,  Tb«  ArsmuiiitntaondtTom  the 
■bowing  th«  webbed  unu.    C,  Uibt  Argonsat,  ahowing  tl 


creted  by  these  "anna,"  and  being  thus  truly  a  "  pedal 
shell,"  bears  no  homological  relation  to  the  "shell"  of 
other  Molluscs,  or  to  that  of  the  Nautilus,  which  ie 
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secreted  as  in  ordinary  cases  by  the  ''  mantle  "  of  the 
animal.  The  ''  shell"  of  the  Argonaut  is  not  chambered, 
and  it  is  further  not  organically  connected  to  the  body 
of  the  animal.  Its  chief  use  appears  to  be  that  of 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ova.  The  popular  and 
poetic  notion  that  the  Argonaut  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  using  its  webbed  arms  as  a  sail,  and  the 
other  appendages  as  oars,  is  entirely  an  imaginative 
fiction ;  the  Argonaut  progressing,  like  other  and 
mundane  Cuttle-fishes,  by  crawling,  head  downwards, 
over  the  sea-bottom,  by  means  of  its  acetabuliferous 
arms,  or  by  propelling  itself  backwards,  by  the  action 
of  the  jets  of  water  from  the  anterior  "funnel;" 
the  webbed  arms  being  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the 
"shell,"  against  which  they  are  closely  applied,  and 
which  they  generally  embrace.  The  male  Argon atd 
(Fig.  85,  C),  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  is 
destitute  of  ^  shell,  and  does  not  possess  the  webbed 
arms  characteristic  of  the  female  form.  The  "hecto- 
cotylised"  member  of  the  male  (Fig.  85,  C,  a),  as 
previously  mentioned,  is  detached  from  the  body,  and 
deposited  within  the  pallial  chamber  of  the  female. 

The  Decapoda,  forming  the  remaining  section  of 
the  Dibranchiata,  are  represe^ited  by  four  families,  the 
last  of  which,  represented  by  the  Belemnites,  includes 
only  extinct  forms.  The  (a)  family,  Teuthidce,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Calamaries,  or  Squids,  which  constitute 
the  most  familiar  of  our  British  Cephalopoda,  these 
forms  being  cast  upon  our  shores  in  great  numbers 
after  a  storm.     The  body,  in  the  Teidhidce,  is  elongated. 
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and  provided  with  two  lateral  and  posterior  fins.  The 
(b)  SejnadcB  are  represented  by  the  Sepia  officinalis 
(Fig.  82,  A),  the  typical  Cuttle-fish.  The  body  is 
more  or  less  ovate  in  form,  and  famished  with  a  mar- 
ginal fin.  In  the  (c)  Spirulidce,  the  internal  shell, 
previously  alluded  to,  exists  as  a  chambered  structure, 
and  resembles  in  shape  the  shell  of  the  Tetrabranchiate. 
Nautilus,  the  "  septa,"  or  partitions  of  the  shell  being 
perforated  by  a  marginal  sipuncle.  The  (d)  Belemni- 
tidcB  (Fig.  87,  1),  forming  the  last  family  included  in 
the  Decapodous  section,  and  also  in  the  Dibranchiate 
group,  serve  to  unite  the  rudimentary  shell  of  the 
Dibranchiata  generally  with  the  more  perfect  organisa- 
tion of  the  Tetrabranchiate  shell.  The  Belemnites  are 
known  to  us  only  from  their  fossil  remains,  and  from 
an  inspection  of  the  characteristics  thus  presented  to 
us,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  that  the  Belemnites 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  existing  Sepiadm.  The  essen- 
tial structure  of  the  internal  shell,  and  its  relations  to 
the  shells  of  the  other  members  of  the  order,  have 
been  already  discussed. 

Order  2.  Tetrahrandiiata, — ^The  Nautilus  Pompi- 
Uus  (Fig.  86),  familiarly  known  as  the  ''  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus," is  the  only  living  representative  of  this  group, 
which,  however,  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  extinct 
and  fossil  forms.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Nautilus  is 
derived  from  the  examination  of  a  single  perfect  speci- 
men, dissected  by  Professor  Owen,  and  in  which  the 
chief  and  distinctive  structural  points  were  fully  de- 
termined. 
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The  shell  is  of  spiral  form,  the  whorls  being  con- 
tained in  one  and  the  same  plane,  and  it  is  further 
divided  by  &  series  of  "  septa,"  or  partitions  (Fig,  86,  g), 
into  nnmerons  chambers,  the  last  formed  and  largest  of 
which  (e)  serves  to  contain  the  body  of  the  full-grown 
animal.  Each  chamber  was  in  turn  inhabited  by  the 
Nautilus    but  as   it  retired  from   each   chamber  on 


Hg.  Se.   TnuBUHCHlltA. 

Ths  "  PurlT  Hiotlln*"  (ATakMlM  PaiBpiliw),  irlth  Uh  ahell  Id  section,  ud 
■hoirln^,  a.  upper  fold  4^  muitle  or  "hood";  b.  donal  fold  oT  nuDtJo ; 
e,  looUcleg  ;  d,  cte;  r,  lut  oi "  body,"  cluULbei  of  the  iball ;/,  rimnel; 
t,  teptum  ;  I  J,  ilpnncle. 

account  of  its  increasing  growth,  it  built  up  or  secreted 
between  its  body  and  the  evacuated  chamber  a  vertical 
wall,  or  "septum"  (?).  Communication  between  the 
various  chambers  of  the  shell  and  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  tube  or  "eipuncle" 
{g  s),  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Nauiilua,  passes  through 
the  middle  of  each  "septum"  (?).     The  eipuncle  ter- 
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minates  anteriorly  in  the  "  pericardium/'  or  investing 
^c  of  the  heart,  its  function  and  relations  being  as  yet 
unknown.  The  entire  structure  of  the  shell,  however, 
renders  the  conjecture  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  hydro- 
static apparatus  at  least  probable.  In  conformity 
with  this  theory,  the  animal  is  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  filling  the  chambers  with  some  gas,  and 
by  thus  reducing  the  specific  gravity  of  its  body, 
enabling  it  to  rise  in  the  water.  The  head  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  arms  or  tentacles  (c),  destitute  of 
suckers,  and,  from  their  structure,  evidently  designed 
to  subserve  the  tactile  sense  in  a  very  perfect  manner. 
Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  effete  respiratory  water  from  the  "  funnel"  (/). 

The  Tetrabranchiata  include  two  families  (a)  Nau- 
iilidcB  and  (b)  AmmojiitidcB,  each  of  which  divisions  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  extinct  genera.  The  struc- 
ture and  relations  of  the  NautUua  to  its  shell  being 
comprehended,  the  relations  of  the  extinct  members  of 
the  group  will  also  be  readily  perceived.  In  the  Nau- 
tilus the  *'  septa,"  or  partitions  of  the  shell  {g  g),  are 
simple,  their  margins  being  entire;  wlulst  the  sip- 
uncle  («)  perforates  the  "  septa"  at  their  centres.  The 
extinct  forms  included  with  the  existing  Nautilus,  in 
the  family  NauiUidce,  agree  with  that  form  in  the 
plain  and  entire  character  of  the  septa,  the  position  of 
the  sipuncle,  however,  varying  throughout  the  group. 
The  Orihoceraa  (Fig.  87,  3)  represents  the  most  familiar 
type  of  extinct  shells  included  in  the  Nautilus  family. 
In  this  form  the  shell  was  more  or  less  straight^  a 
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type  of  structure  we  might  suppose  to  be  imitated  hy 
uncoiling  the  spiral  shell  of  the  !Nautilua  to  form  a 
straight  and  elongated  ahelL  The  typical  position  of 
the  eipuncle  in  Orthoeeras  (Fig.  S7,  3,  a)  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  septa ;  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  marginal 
in  position,  and  its  stracture  appears  to  have  been  of 
somewhat  complicated  natnie. 


Fig.  BT.  rAUtmrrouia-i  or  Cefhalokiiu  (ifta  Oom}. 
1.  Dligmn  of  reHoied  Btttmniu:  nan,  scsUbulireroni  udib  ;  b,  h«i] ; 
Ct  fODDftl;  d  d,  laton]  Au;  e,  "Pen"  or  "  Pro-OBtncntD  ■"  f,  1tJc-SAC{ 
0,  clunibend  "  Phngmooone ;"  A,  "giun];*'  fi,  HpbuD,  fnm  "numf^- 
mocone "  of  Belmnite,  >haw<ng  the  nurglnjil  ■iponals,  i.  Ctratita 
sodaiM  (HuKhellulk),  n  axtliiet  TstnbnnflliLita  Cephalapod,  ibow- 
Ing  tha  "■ntona."  S.  OrtAocfrai  ^aUraie,  showing  tha  Bepta;  a,  Kp- 
tnm  of  OTOaaraa,  ahovliig  the  mirgiiial  elponcle.  t.  OoHiatOei  Htn- 
dtiwt  (CuboniferotuJ,  ahortog  tha  "  antnreg." 

In  the  (6)  AmmonHidee,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which 
the  Ceratites  nodoeua,  depicted  at  2,  Fig.  87,  and  the 
Goniatiiea  Henelotci  (Fig.  87,  4)  may  be  selected  as 
familiar  representatives,  many  extinct  and  highly 
oharacterietio  forms  are    included.       The    Ammonilei 
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themselves  form  the  typical  genus,  and  of  these  forms 
the  Nautilus  may  be  considered  the  existing  prototype. 
The  special  and  distinctive  features  of  the  Ammonitidce 
consist,  firstly,  in  the  complex  character  of  the  septa, 
these  partitions  being  serrated  and  indented  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  (Fig.  87,  2).  The  edges  or 
margins  of  the  septa,  represented  on  the  external 
surfaces  of  the  sheUs,  are  known  as  "sutures"  (Fig. 
87),  and  exhibit  a  highly  ornate  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  position  of  the  sipuncle  in  the  Ammoni- 
tidm  forms  a  second  feature  in  the  distinction  of  the 
group,  that  tube  perforating  the  septa  at  their  external 
or  convex  margins.  Besides  the  forms  above  men- 
tioned, the  Baculites,  TktrriliteSy  Scaphites,  Ancyloceras, 
and  many  other  examples,  illustrate  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  group. 

Fossil  Cephalopoda  of  the  Tetrabranchiate  order 
made  their  appearance  at  an  early  period  of  the  earth's 
history ;  and,  from  their  frequent  and  general  occur- 
rence throughout  the  rock-systems  of  the  various 
epochs,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tetra- 
branchiata  held  a  position  in  the  ancient  life-series 
similar  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Dibranchiate 
forms,  which  latter  attain  the  maximum  of  their  deve- 
lopment in  the  present  day. 
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Class  L  Polyzoa 


Classification  of  Mollusca. 
SuB-EiNODOM  Mollusca. 
Division  A.  Molluscoida. 

'  Order  (a)  Phylactolcemata. 

Cristatella. 
Order  (b)    Gymnoltemata. 


Ex. 


Ex. 


Class  IY.  Lamellibranchiata  ^ 


Flustra. 

Class   IL  Tunicata.     Ex.  Ascidia. 
Class  IIL  Brachiopoda.    Ex.  Terebratula. 

Division  B.  Mollusca  Proper. 

Order  (a)  Asiphomda, 
Ex.  Ostrsea. 

Order  (b)  SipJionida. 
Ex.  Mya. 

(  Sub-Class     A.     Branchi- 

FERA. 

Order  (a)  Prosohranchiata. 

Ex.  Buccinum. 
Order  (b)  OpistJiobrancht- 

ata.  Ex.  Doris. 
Order  (c)  Nudeobranchi- 

ata,     Ex.  Cari- 

naria. 
Sub-Class  B.  Pulmonifera. 
Section  (a)  Inoperculata. 

Ex.  Helix. 
Section  (b)  Operculata,  Ex. 

Cycloetoma. 


Class  V.  Gasteropoda  ^ 
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Class  VI.  Pteropoda    - 


Class  VIL     Cephalo- 
poda. 


Order    (a)     Thecosomata. 

Ex.  HyalsBa. 
Order  (b)    Gymnosomata. 

Ex.  Clio. 

Order  (a)  DihrancMata, 

Section  (1)  Octopoda.  Ex. 

Octopus. 
Section    (2)    Decapoda. 

Ex.  Sepia. 

Order  (b)  Tetrahranchiata. 
Ex.  Nautilus. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

VERTEBRATA. 

General  Characters,  Morphology,  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrata — 

Classification. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  last  and 
highest  type  of  animal  structure,  we  find  the  forms  in- 
cluded within  that  type  bound  closely  together  by 
several  veiy  definite  characters,  and  forming  thus  a 
section  more  distinct  than  any  of  the  preceding  divi- 
sions. Throughout  the  Invertebrate  Series  each  sub- 
kingdom  possessed  undeniable  relations  with  the  other 
groups ;  certain  forms  exhibiting  transitionary  features, 
and  thus  serving  to  connect  each  type  more  or  less 
insensibly  with  its  neighbours.  But  with  the  Verte- 
brata the  case  is  somewhat  altered,  and  the  relations  of 
this  higher  group  would  appear  to  be  more  distinctly 
specialised,  and  its  boundaries  to  be  better  defined  and 
more  marked,  than  those  which  existed  between  the 
types  included  in  the  Invertebrate  Series. 

The  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  the 
features  by  which  the  Yertebrata  are  distinguished  from 
all  Invertebrate  animals,  consists  in  the  specialisation 
of  the  chief  nervous  centres,  and  in  their  peculiar  rela- 
•tion  to  the  other  systems  of  the  body.    These  relations 
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vill  be  readily  understood  ^m  the  accompanying 
diagrams,  representing  transverse  sections  of  the  body 
of  an  Invertebrate  and  of  a  Vertebrate  animal  respect- 
ively. Thus  m  the  Invertebrate  (Fig.  88,  A),  the 
body  is  represented  by  a  single  and  simple  tube,  con- 


Fig.  88.  CoMPABATnrs  Mokpholoot  of  Vkrtebrata  and  Invebtebrata 

(after  HuxleyX 

A,  Diagnunmatic  transTerse  section  of  Inveitelnrate ;  a,  alimentary^ystem ; 
A»  bflBmal  or  blood-vaactilar  aystem ;  n,  neural  or  nerrons  system ;  p, 
parietea  or  walla  of  the  body.  B.  Similar  section  of  a  Vertebrate*  ani- 
mal ;  a,  alimentary  system  ;  d,  notochord ;  h,  luemal  system :  n\  syrapa- 
.  ihetic,  or  ganglionic  nervous  system  ;  n*,  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  p^,  parietes  of  body ;  p*,  parietes  or  walls  of  the  neural  or 
nervous  canal. 


taining  the  various  systems  and  organs.  At  p  (Fig.  88, 
A),  the  parietes  or  walls  of  the  body  are  represented ; 
at  n,  the  nervous  system ;  the  blood  or  hsemal  system 
at  h ;  whilst  the  alimentary  canal  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  as  depicted  at  a.  This  diagram  there- 
fore represents  the  essential  and  typical  relation  of  parts 
in  an  Invertebrate  animal — such  as  a  Worm — and  the 
distinctive  feature  to  be  at  present  noticed  consists  in 
the  disposition  and  relation  of  the  nervous  centres, 
which  are  accordingly  seen  to  be  contained  in  the  same 
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tube  or  body  cavity  (general  or  "  somatic  '*  cavity)  with 
the  other  viscera.  In  other  words,  the  body  of  an 
Invertebrate  thus  represented,  is  merely  a  "visceral" 
tube,  and  the  nervous  centres  are  not  in  any  way  par- 
titioned or  shut  off  from  the  other  systems.  Turning 
now  to  a  similar  diagrammatic  section  of  a  Vertebrate 
animal  (Fig.  88,  B),  a  widely  different  arrangement  is 
at  once  perceived,  and  two  distinct  tubes  are  now 
viewed  in  place  of  the  single  tube  of  the  Invertebrate 
section.  In  the  upper  or  "  dorsal  *'  tube  are  contained 
the  great  centres  of  the  "  cerebro-spinal "  nervous  axis, 
(n^),  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  whilst  the 
lower  or  "  ventral "  tube,  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
the  alimentary  (a)  and  blood  systems  (h),  and  generally 
also  contains  a  series  of  nervous  ganglia,  representing 
the  ''sympathetic"  or  "ganglionic"  nervous  system, 
(n^),  and  to  which  reference  will  be  more  fully  made 
hereafter.  The  dorsal  tube  is  therefore  appropriately 
termed  the  "neural"  tube,  whilst  to  the  lower  and 
ventral  tube  the  name  "visceral "  is  applied.  And  on 
comparing  these  two  sections,  several  important  and 
obvious  generalisations  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
Firstly,  that  the  upper  or  "neural"  tube  of  the  Verte- 
brate is  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Invertebrate ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  lower  or  "visceral"  tube  of  the 
Vertebrate  animal  exactly  corresponds  to  the  single 
tube  of  the  Invertebrate  form ;  the  contained  organs  of 
the  Vertebrate  "  visceral "  tube  being  homologous  with 
those  contained  in  the  Invertebrate  tube. 

Viewed  from  a  developmental  aspect,  the  import- 
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ant  cliaiacter  of  these  respective  relations  is  more 
fally  attested.  In  the  development  of  the  Vertebrate 
form,  this  specialisation  of  the  nervous  centres  is  ob- 
servable at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  process.  The  upper 
part  of  the  embryonic  surface  becomes  elevated  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line  into  two  parallel  ridges,  a  groove, 
known  to  embryologists  as  the  "primitive  groove," 
being  thus  formed.  Gradually,  the  margins  of  these 
ridges  meet  and  unite  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  by 
their  union  a  second  and  dorsal  tube,  in  which  the 
"  cerebro-spinal "  nervous  system  (Fig.  88,  B,  n%  is 
developed.  The  observation  of  this  important  feature 
affords  an  eminently  clear  illustration  of  the  law  of 
development  propounded  by  Yon  Baer,  and  previously 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  Protozoic  development. 
The  development  here  is  ''from  the  general  to  the 
special ;''  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Vertebrate 
embiyo  being,  at  this  early  period  in  its  history,  clearly 
and  distinctly  perceptible.  In  the  Invertebrate,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  characteristic  phases  of  development 
are  wanting;  no  such  specialisation  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  consequent  division  of  the  body,  ever 
taking  place. 

The  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  Vertebrata  con- 
sists in  the  presence,  in  the  early  embryonic  life  of 
every  Vertebrate,  of  a  soft  gelatinous  structure  known 
as  the  "  notochord,"  or  "  chorda  doraalis  "  (Fig.  88,  B, 
(2)  which,  as  its  name  implies,  exists  in  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  embryo.  This  "  notochord "  is  formed  in  the 
floor  of  the  "  primitive  groove"  previously  mentioned. 
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and  is  to  be  legarded  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  an 
embryonic  structure,  being  replaced  in  the  adult  by 
the  true  "Vertebral  column"  or  "backbone,"  and  of 
which,  indeed,  the  "  notochord  "  is  the  early  represent- 
ative. In  soijie  instances,  however,  and  most  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Amphioxua  or  Lancelet,  a  fish  exhibit- 
ing a  very  low  type  of  organisation,  the  usual  develop- 
ment of  the  "notochord"  does  not  take  place,  that 
structure  persisting  in  its  embryonic  condition  through- 
out the  life  of  the  animal. 

Thirdly,  the  "visceral  clefts"  or  "arches,"  a  series 
of  openings  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the 
embryo,  and  by  means  of  which  that  cavity  is  placed 
in  communication  with  the  external  medium,  are  also 
cbaracteriBtic  solely  of  Vertebrate  development.  These 
clefts,  as  development  proceeds,  in  the  case  of  Fishes 
and  certain  Amphibians,  bear  the  respiratory  or  breath- 
ing organs ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals 
they  become  entirely  obliterated.  Their  persistence, 
however,  in  all  Vertebrates  as  embryonic  structures, 
constitutes  another  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
group. 

Eourthly,  the  limbs  of  Vertebrates  are  in  no  case 
more  than  four  in  number,  but  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
Snakes,  may  be  altogether  absent ;  whilst  a  single  pair 
of  limbs  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Whales,  may  be  de- 
veloped. The  limbs  are  articulated  to  the  body,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  Invertebrate  limbs  by  pos- 
sessing an  internal  bony  axis  or  "  skeleton,"  to  which 
the  muscles  moving  the  limb  are  attached. 
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Lastly,  the  jaws  in  Veitebzates  aie  invariably  parts 
of  the  heady  and  thus  differ  entirely  firom  the  jaws  of 
Invertebrates,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crustacea, 
consist  of  modified  limbs,  or  sometimes  of  hard  de- 
velopments in  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tract.  The  so-called  "  gastric  teeth  "  of  many 
Crustacea  and  Insects  exemplify  this  latter  modifica- 
tion. Other  and  minor  characteristics  of  the  Yerte- 
brata,  consisting  of  peculiarities  in  the  digestive, 
absorptive,  circulatorv,  and  nervous  systems,  will  be 
more  app^priately  ^;uridered  when  Ltin^  of  ti.e 
various  and  general  functions  of  the  Yertebrata. 

The  general  morphology  of  the  Yertebrata  may  be 
systematically  considered  imder  the  following  heads : — 
1.  The  Skeleton ;  2.  The  Digestive  system ;  3.  The 
Hsemal  or  Blood- Yascular  system ;  4.  The  Eespiratory 
system;  and  5.  The  Nervous  system.  Within  the 
limits  of  a  work  like  the  present,  and  more  especially 
of  an  elementary  treatise  on  Zoology,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  any  other  than  the  briefest  possible 
notice  of  the  general  morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
Yertebrata.  The  great  physiological  processes,  seen  to 
perfection  in  the  Mammalia,  will  accordingly  be  de- 
scribed as  they  occur  in  that  group  of  animals,  the 
more  characteristic  and  special  features  in  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  the  several  groups,  being  noticed  in 
the  detailed  description  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Yertebrate  Series. 

I.  The  Vertebrate  Skeleton.  —  The  hard  parts  of 
Yertebrates,  like  the  similar  structures  in  the  Inverte- 
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brate  Series,  admit  of  a  natural  classification,  into  those 
borne  on  the  surface  or  exterior  of  the  body,  and  those 
situated  internally.  To  the  external  hard  structures  the 
general  term  "  exoskeleton''  is  applied,  whilst  the  name 
'' endoskeleton "  is  given  to  the  internal  framework 
or  true  skeleton,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Yertebrata^ 
constitutes  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  their  organisa- 
tion. The  parts  of  the  "  endoskeleton  "  also  fall  into 
a  natural  order,  and  are  accordingly  classed  as  those 
belonging  to  the  head  and  trunk, — the  "  axial"  elements 
— and  those  composing  the  limbs ;  these  latter  being 
in  contradistinction  termed  "  appendicular  "  elements. 

So  far  as  the  intimate  structure  of  the  endoskeleton  is 
concerned,  a  variety  of  textures,  corresponding  to  various 
degrees  of  perfection  in  the  development  of  the  structure, 
are  seen  to  enter  into  its  composition.  Thus,  the  simple 
fibrous  ''notochord"  of  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxue), 
(Fig.  101  A,  n),  represents  the  most  primitive  condition 
of  the  endoskeleton  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
the  Sharks,  Bays,  and  allied  forms,  introduce  us  to  a 
more  advanced  condition  of  the  structure,  the  endo- 
skeleton in  these  cases  being  typically  composed  of 
cartilage,  and  in  some  instances  exhibiting  but  Httle 
advance  on  the  condition  of  the  Lancelet ;  whilst,  in 
the  true  bony  fishes-— exemplified  by  nearly  all  the  or- 
dinary members  of  that  class — the  endoskeleton  con- 
sists of  true  bony  material  And  with  the  diversity  in 
composition,  variations  in  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  a  particular  texture  may  be  developed  are  also 
to  be  perceived.    Thus  in  Fishes,  the  osseous  material 
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of  the  endoskeleton  differs  considerably  in  composition 
from  that  found  in  the  skeleton  of  Birds ;  and,  similarly, 
differences  are  also  to  he  perceived  in  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  bony  material  of  the  Bird's  skeleton, 
when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  MammaL 

The  elements  constituting  the  '* axial''  portion  of 
the  endoskeleton  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
portions — ^the  "spinal"  elements,  or  those  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 
'^  cranial "  elements,  or  those  which  constitute  the  skulL 
The  "spinal"  portion  of  the  endoskeleton,  together 
with  the  "  cranial "  portion,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
segments  to  which  the  term  "Vertebrse"  is  applied. 
These  are  seen  to  fullest  perfection  in  the  "  vertebral 
column,''  "spine,"  or  "backbone"  (Fig.91),whichis  thus 
composed  of  a  series  of  "  vertebrse,"  united  together  so 
as  to  form  an  axis  of  considerable  strength,  and  further 
suited  to  support  and  form  a  basis  for  the  attachment 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  endoskeleton.  These 
"  vertebrse  "  or  segments  are  eminently  homologous,  and 
each  consists  typically  of  the  following  parts  :  (a)  a  more 
or  less  solid  central  piece,  termed  the  "centrum"  or  body, 
(Fig,  89,  A,  B,  C,  c),  firom  which  the  following  pro- 
cesses take  their  origin ;  (b)  two  superior  processes,  the 
"  neural  arches  "  or  "  neurapophyses,"  (Fig.  89,  b  b), 
springing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  "  centrum,"  and 
uniting  in  the  middle  line  to  form  a  canal,  termed,  from 
its  serving  to  protect  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  89  A,  n),  the 
"  neural  canal ;"  (c)  a  superior  spine,  the  prolongation  of 
the  "  neural  arches,"  and  termed  accordingly  the  "neural 
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spine  "  (Fig.  89,  a);  (d)  two  inferior  processes  springing 
from  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  "  centrum,"  and  termed 
the  "  hsBmal  arches  "  or  "  hsemapophyses  "  (Fig.  89,  e  e), 
£rom  their  serving  to  protect  the  centres  of  the  "  hsemal" 
or  hlood-vascular  system  (Fig.  89,  A,  o),  these  latter 
procedses  being  the  exact  prototypes  of  the  ''neural 
arches ;"  (e)  an  inferior  or  "haemal"  spine  (/)  formed 
similarly  to  the  "neural"  spine,  by  the  prolongation 


Fig.  89.  HoMOLOOT  or  the  Vertebral  Columk.   (After  Owen.) 

A,  Ideal  typical  vertebra;  a,  "neural"  or  superior  spine;  56,  neurapo- 
physes,  or  "  neural  arches ; "  c,  centrum;  d  d,  pleunipophyses  ;  e  e, 
hsBmapophyses,  or  "hemal  arches  ;"/f  hnmal  spine ;  gg,  paiapophy- 
ses ;  hh,  diapophyses ;  kkkk,  zygapophyses ;  n,  nervous  centre ;  o, 
hlood  or  hffimal  centre. 

B,  Thoracic  vertebra  of  Bird  {VvUur) ;  (the  letters  refer  to  similar  parts 

in  this  and  in  the  remaining  figure) :  x  x,  diverging  appendages  fixing 
the  ribs  (d  d)  to  each  other. 
G,  Thoracic  vertebra  of  Mammal    (References  as  above.) 

downwards  of  the  "haemal  arches ;"  (f),  two  "pleura- 
pophyses"  or  ribs  {d  d),  springing,  one  from  each 
side  of  the  "  centrum  ; "  (g),  four  articular  processes,  or 
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''  zjgapopliyses"  {k  k  k  k),  foi  the  attachment  of  the 
vertebrae  to  the  neighbouiing  segments,  home,  two  by 
the  "  neural "  and  two  by  the  "  haemal "  arches ;  (h), 
two  upper  or  superior  ''transverse  processes"  termed 
"diapophyses"  (hh);  and  (i)  two  lower  or  inferior 
''transverse  processes"  termed  " parapophyses ''  {ff9)f 
serving  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  springing 
from  the  base  of  the  "neural"  and  "haemal"  arches. 
These  various  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
typical  vertebra,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  in  certain  cases  are  all  these  parts  to 
be  distinguished.  And  the  study  of  comparative  homo- 
logy has  received  no  greater  stimulus  than  that  given  by 
Professor  Owen,  who,  extending  and  perfecting  the  idea 
of  Lorenz  Oken,  has  at  last,  and  by  means  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  "ideal  typical  vertebra,"  demonstrated 
the  homology  and  unity  of  type  of  the  vertebrate 
skeleton.  This  idea,  at  length  clearly  demonstrated, 
seeks  to  reconcile  to  this  typical  plan  of  structure  the 
entire  "  axial  '*  elements  of  the  skeleton.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  will  serve  to  render  these  import- 
ant generalisations  sufficiently  plain.  Thus  in  the 
caudal  vertebrae  of  the  Crocodile  (Fig.  90,  B),  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  vertebra  are  at  once  recog- 
nisable, and  will  be  readily  referred  to  the  typical  parts 
of  the  "  ideal "  vertebra. 

At  c,  the  "centrum"  or  "body"  is  seen;  the 
"neural  arch"  formed  by  the  "neurapophyses "  (6  b), 
at  n;  the  neural  spine  at  a ;  the  superior  "  zygapophyses" 
serving  to  articulate  the  vertebra  to  the  neighbouring 
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aegmente  at  ft  ft ;  the  short  abortive  "  ribe  "  or  pleura- 
pophjses  "  at  d  d  ;  the  upper  transTerse  processes  or 
" diapophyses"  at  Aft;  whilst  the  "htemal  arches," 
formed  by  the  "  htemapophysea  "  (e  e),  and  the  "  bsmal 
spine"  (/),  are  also  to  be  observed.  This,  therefore, 
exhibits  the  varioua  vertebral  elements  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection ;  the  lower  "  lygapopbyaes  "  or  inferior 
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"  articulable  procAsses,"  and  the  inferior  "  transverse 
processes,  or  "  parapophyses  "  being  alone  suppressed. 
In  the  Bird  (Fig.  89,  B),  the  arrangement  is  also 
viewed  in  tolerable  completness,  but  with  a  certain 
degree  of  modification  alao.  In  this  case  tbe  "  hiemal 
arches "  become  largely  developed,  to  form  collectively 
the  chest  of  the  Bird;  the  ribs  aDd"stemnm"  or 
"breast-bone, "  viewed  after  a  homological  aspect,  form- 
ing definite  parts  of  tbe  typical  vertebra  thns  con- 
structed.   As  before,  at  (e),  the  "centrum"  is  seen. 
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bearing  the  ^'neuial  arches  **  and  ^  neural  spine  "  (a), 
the  **  pleurapophyses "  or  ribs  **  (dd)  are  largely  de- 
veloped, and  the  "  hsBmapophyses  "  (e  e)  are  short  and 
articulated  to  the  extremities  of  the  ribs ;  whilst,  lastly, 
the  "  hsemal  spine  "  (/)  is  represented  by  the  "  sternum" 
or  breast-bone,  which  in  Birds  of  flight  bears  a  strong 
bony  ridge  or  keel,  to  which  the  muscles  moving  the 
wings  are  attached.  And,  similarly,  in  the  complete 
and  typical  thoracic  vertebra  of  a  Mammal,  such  as 
Man,- we  find  the  "  centrum"  (c),  "  neural  arches"  (b  b), 
and  "  neural  spine"  (a),  as  before ;  the  upper  transverse 
processes  or  ''diapophyses"  serving  partly  to  fix  the  ribs, 
or  "pleurapophyses"  (dd)-,  the  "hsBmal  arches"  or 
"  hsemapophyses  (ee)  represented  by  the  costal  or  rib- 
cartilages,  and  the  '^hsemal  spine  (/)  by  the  ''  sternum" 
or  "  breast-bone."  In  both  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  the  relations  of  the  lower  tube  of  the 
Vertebrate  section  (Fig.  88,  B),  with  the  upper  or  neural 
tube,  will  be  readily  perceived.  The  '^  cranial"  portion 
of  the  endoskeleton  also,  it  must  be  noticed,  when 
viewed  from  this  aspect^  is  seen  to  be  in  like  manner 
composed  of  a  series  of  vertebrae  or  segments,  peculiarly 
modified  and  adapted  to  form  the  bony  case  or  "  skull" 
for  the  protection  of  the  brain. 

A  due  appreciation  of  the  homological  value  of  this 
important  subject  being  formed,  no  difficulty  will  be 
felt  in  properly  imderstanding  the  generalisations 
therefrom  deduced. 

In  the  higher  Vertebrate  forms  the  vertebral  seg- 
ments exhibit  great  modifications  of  the  typical  plan. 
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Thus,  in  the  lumbar  yertebra  of  the  human  subject, 
figured  at  Fig.  90,  A,  the  body  (c),  '^  neural  arches," 
(b  b),  and  ''  neural  spine"  (a),  are  at  once  observed ;  the 
''hsemal  arches"  and  ''hsBmal  spine"  being  deficient. 

Turning  now  ^m  these  more  transcendental  con- 
siderations, the  general  morphology  of  the  spinal 
column  remains  to  be  observed.  The  vertebral  column 
is  divided  into  five  distinct  parts,  corresponding  to  as 
many  defined  r^ons  of  the  body.  The  most  anterior 
of  these  regions  is  the  "cervical"  or  "neck"  (Fig. 
91,  b)  region,  the  vertebras  of  which  support  the 
"cranium"  or  "skull"  (a);  the  second,  or  "dorsal" 
region"  {d\  is  that  of  the  "  back,"  the  segments  of  this 
region  bearing  the  ribs  (h);  thirdly,  the  "lumbar 
region  (e)  or  that  of  the  "  loins ; "  fourthly,  the  "  sacral 
region  (/),  constituted  by  a  number  of  vertebrse, 
generally  more  or  less  firmly  ossified  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  apparently  single  bone, — the  "sacrum," 
which  is  wedged  in  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
"pelvic"  or  "haunch  bones"  (r) ;  fifthly  and  lastly, 
the  "  caudal "  region  (^),  composed  of  a  variable  num- 
ber of  small  vertebne,  and  constituting  the  "  tail " 
of  the  animal.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  vertebral 
column  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  acting  as  a  basis 
for  the  attachment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
and,  together  with  the  skull,  forming  a  continuous 
canal  (the  "  neural  canal"),  for  the  reception  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  centres  of  the  "  cerebro-spinal "  ner- 
vous axis. 
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The  morphology  of  the  skull  need  not,  on  account 
of  its  complicated  nature,  be  here  entered  upon.  The 
more  important  modifications  of  the  cranium,  and  those 
especially  which  refer  to  the  form  and  relations  of  the 
lower  jaw,  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  when 
treating  of  the  special  morphology  of  the  various 
subordinate  groups. 

The  Hmbs  of  Vertebrates,  whilst  exhibiting  a  striking 
unity  of  structure  throughout  the  group,  are  variously 
modified  to  suit  the  special  requirements  and  habits  of 
the  respective  classes  of  animals ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  the  typical  structure,  as  observed  in  the  limbs 
of  the  higher  members  of  the  sub-kingdom,  may  be 
briefly  referred  to.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs,  it  may 
be  noticed,  are  strictly  homologous,  and  exhibit  the 
same  structure  and  composition,  not  only  in  the  parts 
of  the  limb  proper,  but  also  in  the  series  of  bones  by 
means  of  which  the  limbs  are  articulated  to  the  trunk. 
The  "  fore  "  or  "  pectoral "  limb  consists  typically  of 
the  following  parts  : — (a)  the  bones  of  the  "  shoulder- 
girdle,"  "  scapular"  or  "  pectoral  arch,"  consisting  of  the 
"scapula"  or  "shoulder-blade"  (Fig,91,c),  the  "coracoid" 
bone,  and  the  "clavicle"  or  "collar-bone  {k)."  The 
scapula  is,  of  these  three  bones,  the  most  constant 
and  important ;  and  the  "  coracoid  bone,"  whilst  exist- 
ing in  most  Vertebrates  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
bone,  is  developed  in  the  Mammalia  as  a  mere  pro- 
cess attached  to  the  "scapula"  or  "shoulder-blade." 
The  "  clavicle  "  may  be  rudimentary  in  structure,  or 
may  be  altogether  wanting ;  (b)  the  "  humerus"  (Z),  or 
bone  of  the  upper  arm,  which  articulates  with  the 
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**  Bcapular  arch  "  superiorly,  and  inferiorly  with  (c)  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  named  respectively  the 
"  radius"  (m)  and  "  ulna"  (n),  the  former  of  which  princi- 
pally bears  the  hand,  and  serves  to  rotate  the  limb, 
whilst  the  latter  acts  chiefly  in  affording  a  point  of 
fixation  for  the  movements  of  the  arm ;  (d)  the  "  carpus  " 
or  *^  wrist''  (o),  formed  by  a  variable  number  of  small 
bones,  and  succeeded  by  the  bones  of  the  palm,  technically 
and  collectively  known  as  the  (e)  "  metacarpus  "  (p) ;  to 
these  succeed  the  (f )  ^  phalanges  "  or  bones  of  the  fin- 
gers (g),  and  which  number  usually  three  to  each  digit. 

The  homology  of  the  "  pelvic  "  or  hind  limbs  with 
the  "  pectoral  '*  or  fore  limbs,  will  readily  be  distin- 
guished, since  we  find,  firstly,  (a)  the  "  pelvic  arch  "  (r) 
supporting  the  hinder  limbs,  and  corresponding  to  the 
''  scapular  arch  "  in  the  previous  instance.  The  sides 
of  the  pelvis  are  formed  by  the  two  *'  innominate  ** 
bones,  which,  however,  in  early  life,  consist  each  of 
three  distinct  bones,  and-  to  each  ''  innominate  bone  " 
the  (b)  "femur"  or  thigh-bone  (s)  is  articulated,  (c)  The 
leg  is  formed  by  two  bones,  respectively  termed  the 
"  tibia"  (u)  and  "  fibula"  (v) ;  whilst  the  (d)  « tarsus"  or 
bones  of  the  ankle  (to),  (e)  the  ''  metatarsus  "  (x),  and 
(f)  "  phalanges  "  or  digits  of  the  toes  (y),  correspond 
respectively  to  the  wrist,  palm,  and  fingers  of  the  fore- 
limb. 

n.  The  Digestive  System. — ^The  mouth  (Fig.  92  a), 
in  the  majority  of  Vertebrates  is  provided  with  teeth, 
these  organs,  however,  vaiying  greatly  in  form,  posi- 
tion, and  relations  throughout  the  group.      During 
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mastication,  the  food  ia  OBually  Bubject«d  to  llie  action 
of  saliva,  a  fluid  fumiehed  by  epeoial  (aalivary)  glands. 
The  saliva  performs  the  twofold  function  of  assisting 
in  the  deglutition  of  the  food  by  rendering  it  moist, 
and  of  acting  chemically  upon  the  starch  contained  in 
the  food,  and  thus  rendering  it  more  easy  of  digeatioo. 
The  food  being  swallowed,  passes  down  the  "  OBSoph^(us" 
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..  epiglottic 

or  "  gullet "  (ff),  to  the  stomach  (h),  where  it  is  acted 
npon  by  the  special  secretion  of  that  organ,  termed  the 
"  gastric  juice ;"  and  by  the  action  of  this  secretion  is 
converted  into  a  fluid  mass,  to  which  the  name  of 
"  chyme  "  has  been  given.  The  "  chyme  "  next  passes 
into  the  first  and  longest  portion  of  the  intestinal 
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tract,  termed  the  "small  mtestuie"  (it);  where  the 
"bOe"  HecToted  by  the  liver  (m),  the  "pancreatio 
juice"  secreted  1^  the  "pancreas"  or  "sweet-bread"  (j), 
and  the  "intestinal  juice"  furnished  by  the  mucous 
glands  of  tiie  intestine,  seyeially  act  npon  it ;  the  result 
of  the  action  of  these  secretions  being  the  conversion 
of  the  "  chyme  "  into  a  white  floid  resembling  milk, 
and  termed  "  chyle."  The  indigestible  and  innn- 
tritions  poTtions  of  the  food  are  gradually  passed  on- 
wards, and  enter  the  "  large  "  intestine  (ft),  which  forma 


«  »,  Dwcfujlng  urta  or  principal  irtirr  or  the  boilf :  b  i,  thoncic  dnct ; 
e  e,  origin  of  IfinplkKtLQ  or  UotoKl  nsHla  (g  g}^  tmn  wkUi  of  Intcstina 
(diQ;  (ce,  meMDtfliy  or  numbnne,  ittjtchlDg  iiit4<tlD«  to  wmlli  of 
bodT ;  ff,  luteal  glaodl. 

the  shorter  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  which 
terminates  usually  by  a  distinct  anal  aperture  (/). 

So  far  the  process  of  digestion  has  proceeded ;  the 
next  step  introducea  us  to  the  "absorptive"  system, 
which  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Verte- 
brate type  of  structure.  Throughout  the  Invertebrate 
series  the  products  of  digestion  passed,  in  the  less 
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highly  organised  fonns,  simply  from  the  digestive 
tract  into  the  perivisceral  isinuses,  or  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  hody;  or  in  more  perfect  forms  the 
elahorated  fluid  was  sent  directly  into  the  current  of 
the  circulation.  But  in  the  Yertehrata  the  process  of 
ahsorbing  the  "  chyle "  or  digestive  product  is  per- 
formed by  a  special  set  of  vessels  forming  the  con- 
necting media  between  the  digestive  and  vascular 
systems,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  lacteal  vessels  " 
has  been  given.  These  vessels  (Fig.  93,  e  c,  gg)  ramify 
in  the  walla  of  the  intestine  {d  d),  and  absorb  the 
"  chyle  "  as  it  passes  along  the  intestinal  tract,  con- 
veying it,  after  further  elaboration  in  the  "  lacteal 
system,"  to  the  current  of  the  circulation,  which  it 
enters  by  one  of  the  large  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  neck. 

The  conversion  of  nutrient  matter  into  blood  being 
understood,  the  blood  itself  may  next  in  order  be 
examined.  The  blood  of  Yertehrata  is  uniformly  of 
a  red  colour,  and  when  microscopically  examined,  the 
colour  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  an  immense  number  of  small  bodies,  generally  of 
spherical  shape,  and  to  which  the  name  of  ''blood- 
corpuscles"  has  been  given.  These  corpuscles  (Fig. 
94)  are  suspended  in  a  clear  fluid — ^the  "  plasma  " — and 
further  exhibit,  throughout  the  Yertebrate  series,  char- 
acteristic variations  in  size,  form,  and  structure.  Thus, 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  Fishes  (Fig.  94,  D  E),  Am- 
phibians (C),  Eeptiles,  and  Birds  (B),  although  differ- 
ing in  size  and  form,  present  a  similarity  in  structure, 
in  that  each  blood-corpuscle  contains  in  its   interior 
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another  and  smaller  corpuscle  termed  the  '' nucleus." 
Hence,  the  "  blood-corpuscles  "  in  these  four  classes 
are  said  to  be  ''  nucleated"  In  the  Mammalia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  94,  A,  a  &  c)  are 
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94.  Blood-Corpusclks  of  Vebtkbrata.    (After  Wagner.) 

A,  Red  blood-corposclCB  of  Man  :  a,  viewed  flat  lurface  towards  the  eye ; 
h,  in  profile  ;  and  c,  in  rouleaoz.  B,  Corposcles  in  common  Fowl ;  d, 
viewed  sideways.  C,  Corposcle  of  Frog  (Bana).  D,  Corpuscles  of  Shark, 
(SQvaliw) ;  e,  viewed  flat  sorface  towards  the  eye ;  /,  sideways.  E,  Cor- 
puscles of  Fishing-Frog  (Lojpkiua) ;  g,  flat  surface  ;  h,  edgeways. 

devoid  of  a  nucleus,  and  are  accordingly  said  to  be 
"non-nucleated."  This  cardinal  fact  regarding  the 
"  blood-corpuscles  "  of  the  various  Vertebrate  groups  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  since  various  important 
generalisations  in  the  classification  of  the  group  have 
been  founded  upon  these  differences  in  structure.  The 
variations  in  form,  and  the  differences  in  size,  may  also 
be  noticed  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  Amphibia^ 
represented  by  Frogs  and  their  allies,  the  largest  cor- 
puscles (Fig.  94,  G)  are  found;  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  Fishes  and  of  Birds  are  also  of  considerable  size 
as  compared  with  those  of  Mammals,  the  smallest 
blood-corpuscle  known,  being  that  of  the  Musk  Deer 
(Moschus  moschifents).  In  form  also,  the  blood-cor- 
puscles of  Mammals  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
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Yertebrate  groups,  the  Mammalian  corpuscles  being, 
with  few  exceptions,  circular,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
groups,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  of  oval  or 
elliptical  shape. 

in.  The  HcBmal,  or  Blood-  Vascular  System, — ^With 
the  exception  of  the  Lancelet,  all  Vertebrates  possess  a 
contractile  chamber  or  ''heart"  (Fig.  92,  w),  the  office 
of  which  is  to  circulate  the  blood  throughout  the  body. 
This  organ  yahes  considerably  in  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  its  morphological,  as  well  as  its  functional 
relations  attain ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  may 
suffice  to  indicate  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  in 
the  higher  members  of  the  group,  the  various  modifica- 
tions being  afterwards  observed  when  treating  of  the 
special  morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  classes.  The 
most  perfect  and  typical  circulation  is  seen  in  Birds  and 
Mammals,  in  which  classes  the  circulation  is  said  to  be 
"double" — a  term  implying  a  subdivision  of  the  circu- 
latory process  into  two  distinct  yet  connected  parts. 
Thus  the  "  greater"  or  "  systemic"  circulation  (Fig.  95, 
g)  is  that  through  the  body,  whilst  the  "  lesser"  or 
"  pulmonary"  circulation  (k)  is  that  through  the  lungs, 
for  the  purpose  of  purification.  Accordingly,  the  heart 
exhibits  a  double  structure,  being  divided  into  a  right 
and  left  side,  and  each  side  being  further  divided  into 
two  chambers  or  cavities — the  smaller  chamber  of  each 
side  being  known  as  the  "  auricle"  (Fig.  95,  a  c),  whilst 
the  larger  is  termed  the  "  ventricle  "  {b  d).  Functionally 
viewed,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  solely  concerned 
with  the  "  lesser"  or  pulmonary  circulation  (k),  whilst 
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the  left  side  is  exclusively  devoted  to  canying  on  the 
circulation  through  the  system  (g).  With  these  two 
distinct  sides  of  the  heart,  two  distinct  kinds  of  blood- 


Fig.  06.  Diaoham  or  thk  Ciboulatiov  ik  Mammals. 

(The  ooone  of  the  circulation  is  depicted  as  observed  from  behind— the 
observer's  right  thus  corresponding  with  the  left  side  of  the  heart.) 
The  venous  coarse  of  the  circulation  is  indicated  by  the  cross-shading, 
the  arterial  system  being  left  white,  a,  Left  auricle  of  heart ;  h,  left 
ventricle  ;  e,  right  auricle  ;  d,  right  ventricle ;  0,  aorta,  or  great  artery, 
proceeding  from  left  ventricle ;  /,  vetM  eovo,  or  great  venous  trunk, 
terminating'  in  right  auricle ;  g,  systemic  circulation ;  h,  pulmonary 
srtery,  carrying  venous  blood  to  lungs ;  k,  circulation  in  the  lungs, 
or  pulmonary  circulation ;  I,  pulmonary  vein,  returning  purified  or 
arterial  blood  to  left  auricle.  The  dotted  circle  represents  the  peri- 
cardium, or  enveloping  aac  of  the  heart,  and  the  arrows  denote  the 
coune  of  the  circulation. 

vessels  are  in  connection.      The  first  of  these  take 
their  origin  from  the  left  or  systemic  side  of  the  heart, 
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and  are  known  as  "arteries"  (e);  the  second  set  of 
vessels,  known  as  ''veins''  (/),  terminate  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  An  intermediate  set  of  vessels, 
termed  "capillaries,"  serves  to  unite  and  connect  the 
arteries  and  the  veins,  in  a  manner  that  will  be  apparent 
when  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  understood. 

In  the  Mammal  and  Bird,  therefore,  the  pure  or 
"arterial"  blood  from  the  lungs,  rich  in  oxygen,  and 
intended  for  the  nourishment  and  repair  of  the  tissues, 
enters  the  left  auricle  (Fig,  95,  a),  and  this  cavity  con- 
tracting, the  blood  is  sent  into  the  larger  chamber — the 
left  ventricle  (6), — regurgitation  into  the  auricle  being 
prevented  by  a  valvular  structure  known  as  the  "mitral" 
valve.  From  the  left  ventricle  the  blood  is  next  sent 
into  the  "  aorta,"  or  great  arterial  trunk  of  the  body  (e), 
which,  with  its  numerous  branches,  forming  the  arterial 
system,  conveys  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries,  ramifying  throughout  the  system,  gradually 
merge  into  the  "  capillaries,"  which  in  turn  grow  more 
and  more  minute,  until  they  become  of  microscopic 
size,  and  so  fitted  to  supply  the  intimate  tissue  struc- 
ture with  nutrient  material  The  nutrient  function  of 
the  blood  having  been  thus  performed,  and  carbonic 
acid,  heat,  and  water,  having  been  returned  to  the 
blood  as  products  of  the  tissue  waste,  the  second  part 
of  the  circulatory  process  may  now  be  said  to  com- 
mence. This  second  process  consists  in  the  convey- 
ance of  the  impure  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs,  a 
part  of  the  function  with  which  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  has  solely  to  do.     The  impure  blood,  therefore, 
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passes  from  the  capillaries  into  the  veins — ^the  relations 
of  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  being  now  appa- 
rent. The  arteries  thus  carry  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  system ;  the  veins  return  blood  to  the  heart  from 
the  system ;  whilst  the  capillaries  form  a  connecting 
series  of  vessels,  in  which  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
is  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  tissues,  and 
by  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  impure  blood  is 
gradually  transferred  to  the  veins. 

Thus  conveyed  by  the  veins,  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  heart  in  a  venous  condition.  It  has  now  apsumed  a 
dark  or  purple  colour,  consequent  on  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid ;  pure,  or  arterial  blood,  on  the  contrary, 
being  of  a  brighter  or  scarlet  hue.  The  venous  system 
terminates  into  two  large  venous  trunks,  known  as  "ycxhb 
cavse  "  (/),  which  debouch  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  (c) ;  and  by  the  contraction  of  this  latter  cavity,  the 
blood  is  forced  into  the  right  ventricle  (d) — regurgita- 
tion, as  before,  being  prevented  by  a  valve  to  which 
the  name  of  '^tricuspid"  is  applied.  From  the  right 
ventricle,  the  venous  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  pul- 
monary arteries  (h)  to  the  lungs  to  be  purified — the 
consideration  of  this  process  being  included  under  the 
phenomena  of  respiration — and  after  purification,  the 
now  pure  and  arterial  blood  is  returned  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  (/)  to  the  left  auricle,  to  be  recirculated  through 
the  body  as  before. 

Fresh  nutrient  matter,  in  the  form  of  chyle,  taken  up 
from  the  digestive  system  by  the  lacteals,  is  at  intervals, 
as  previously  noticed,  poured  into  the  current  of  venous 
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blood  which  is  being  sent  to  the  lungs ;  there,  having 
been  oxygenated,  this  new  material,  incorporated  with 
the  already  circulating  blood,  is  sent  through  the  sys- 
tem, in  turn  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great  function 
of  nutrition. 

IV.  The  Eespiratory  System. — Whilst  in  the  lower 
Vertebrates,  respiration,  or  the  process  of  purification 
of  the  blood,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  gills,  or  by  gills 
in  combination  with  lungs,  the  higher  members  of  the 
group  respire  exclusively  by  lungs  (Fig.  92,  x).  Func- 
tionally, the  process  is  similar  throughout  the  series, 
and  consists  essentially  in  the  interchange  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  gases — ^the  former  being  excreted,  the 
latter  inspired  ;  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  being 
thus  synonymous  with  the  conversion  of  venous  into 
arterial  blood.  In  the  lungs,  on  the  intimate  structure 
of  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  dwell,  the 
venous  blood  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  inspired  air ;  and  is  thus  aerated 
and  purified,  the  carbonic  acid,  heat,  and  water  being 
at  the  same  time  excreted.  As  intimately  associated 
with  the  lungs  in  the  excretory  process,  the  skin  and 
kidneys  may  briefly  be  mentioned.  The  skin  greatly 
aids  the  lungs  in  the  work  of  excretion;  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  water,  and  in  most  cases  a  determinable 
proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  also,  being  thus  got  rid 
of.  On  the  kidneys  devolves  the  no  less  important 
task  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  the  body, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  substance  termed  urea, 
together  with  water,  and  a  small  percentage  of  carbonic 
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acid  also.  The  excretion  of  the  kidneys  (Fig.  92,  o), 
known  as  urine,  is  usually  conveyed  by  two  tubes,  the 
"  ureters"  (tt),  to  a  distinct  organ,  the  "  urinary  bladder**' 
(r),  whence  it  is  excreted  externally.  In  the  lower 
groups  of  the  Yertebrata  the  ureters  open,  with  the 
*'  rectum,"  into  a  common  chamber  or  "  cloaca." 

V.  Tke  Nervous  System, — As  previously  noticed, 
the  nervous  system  in  the  Yertebrata  more  particularly 
partakes  of  the  high  degree  of  specialisation  peculiar 
to  the  group.  Two  distinct,  yet  connected  systems  of 
nerves  exist  in  most  Yertebrate  animals ;  the  one  en- 
closed in  the  skidl  and  vertebral  column,  and  known 
as  the  '' cerebro-spinal "  axis  (Fig.  92);  the  second, 
termed  the  **  sympathetic  "  or  *^  ganglionic  system  "  (Fig. 
92)  of  nerves ;  the  centres  of  this  latter  system  being 
disposed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  being  thus  contained  within  the  visceral  cavity  of 
the  body.  The  "  cerebro-spinal "  axis  vi  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Yertebrate  Series ;  it  admits  of  divi- 
sion into  the  brain  or  "encephalon"  (Fig.  92,  b),  and 
the  spinal  cord  or  "  myelon  **  (s  «).  The  "  encephalon  " 
is  further  divided  into  the  "  cerebrum  "  (Fig  92,  &),  or 
"  brain  proper "  and  the  "  cerebellum "  or  "  lesser 
brain  "  (c) ;  and  from  the  brain  itself,  as  well  as  from 
the  spinal  cord,  nerves  arise  in  symmetrical  order,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
In  the  "  sympathetic "  system  (Fig.  92,  p  p\  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  parts  is  no  longer  seen, 
this  system  of  nerves  being  represented  by  a  series 
of  large   "ganglia,"  disposed  in  an  irregular  manner 
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over  the  viscera  generally ;  the  term  "  ganglionic" 
being  applied  to  the  "  sympathetic  "  system  from  this 
latter  feature  in  its  disposition*  The  physiology  of 
these  two  centres  of  correlation  in  Vertebrate  animals 
is  also  distinct,  each  system  performing  its  own  special 
duty  in  the  great  function  of  innervation.  Thus,  the 
"  cerebro-spinal "  axis  ia  essentially  connected  with 
sensation  and  locomotion,  and  in  the  higher  animals 
with  volition  and  intelligence ;  and  these  functions 
being  eminently  characteristic  of  the  animal  world  as 
distinguished  from  the  plant  creation,  the  ''cerebro- 
spinal axis  "  has  accordingly  been  said  to  preside  over 
the  functions  of  "  animal "  life.  The  "  sympathetic  ** 
system  of  nerves  is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
the  will,  the  function  of  these  centres  being  to  regulate 
the  great  vital  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  and 
circulation ;  and  these  functions  being  also  performed 
by  plants,  the  "sympathetic"  system  is  accordingly 
said  to  govern  the  functions  of  "vegetative"  life. 
Homologically  regarded,  therefore,  the  "  sympathetic  " 
system  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  nervous  system  of 
the  Invertebrate  Series,  the  functions  of  life  in  the 
lower  animals  being  essentially  "  vegetative "  in  their 
nature. 

Reproduction  in  Vertebrate  animals  is  effected  in 
various  ways,  or  rather  by  modifications  of  the  same 
typical  process.  The  sexes  exist  in  different  indivi- 
duals throughout  the  group.  The  great  majority  of 
Vertebrates  are  either  "  oviparous," — ^that  is  producing 
impregnated  ova  or  eggs,  from  which  the  young  are  after- 
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wards  hatched,  or  "  ovo-viviparous ;"  the  eggs  in  this 
latter  case  being  retained  within  the  parent's  body  for  a 
longer  period,  or  until  the  young  animal  is  hatched. 
In  the  higher  Vertebrates  the  ova  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  animal  or  embryo  is  retained  within  the  body  of 
the  parent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period ;  the  young 
are,  in  this  latter  case,  bom  alive,  and  in  an  advanced 
state  of  development ;  the  term  "  viviparous  "  being 
applied  to  those  animals  in  which  the  reproductive 
process  thus  assumes  its  most  perfect  phase. 

Classification. — ^The  simplest  and  most  natural 
mode  of  classifying  the  Vertebrata,  is  that  by  which 
the  sub-kingdom  is  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  giUs. 
Thus  the  section  of  the  Branchiata,  or  "  Gilled"  Verte- 
brata, includes  the  two  classes  of  the  Fishes  (Pisces) 
and  Amphibians  (Amphibia) ;  the  presence  of  branchiae 
or  gills  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  animal's  life, 
classifying  these  two  groups  in  the  Branchiate  section. 
The  Eeptiles  (ReptUia),  Birds  (Aves),  and  Mammals 
(Mammalia),  accordingly,  form  the  Abranchiate  section, 
distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  at  no  period  of  life  do 
gills  exist  in  any  member  of  these  several  classes. 
Other  and  minor  characteristics— such  as  the  relative 
development  of  certain  embryonic  appendages,  and  the 
comparative  temperature  of  the  blood — ^have  been  also 
used  to  subdivide  the  group,  or  to  supplement  the 
above  primary  distinctive  feature. 

By  Huxley  the  Vertebrata  are  divided  into  three 
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gieat  provinces  or  sections — (a)  the  IcJUhyqpsida,  in- 
cluding the  Fishes  and  Amphihians — this  section  cor- 
responding to  the  Branchiate  division  above  noticed ; 
(b)  the  Saurqpsida,  including  the  Beptiles  and  Birds; 
and  (c)  the  Mammalia,  including  the  Mammals — ^the 
characteristic  features  of  this  latter  group  being  re- 
garded of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  the  class 
itself  as  a  primary  division  of  the  sub-kingdom.  This 
classification,  besides  being  the  most  recent^  has  the 
merit  of  not  only  bringing  into  notice  many  import- 
ant and  distinctive  characteristics  in  the  economy  of 
the  several  Vertebrate  classes,  but  also  of  uniting  these 
classes  into  distinct  provinces,  separated  &om  each  other 
by  as  distinct  and  peculiar  morphological  features. 

The  Yertebrata  are  therefore  classified  according  to 
the  following  table  : — 

Vbrtebrata. 

^  .    _  f  Class  1.  Pisces. 

Province  A.  Ichthtopsida.  A  ^.      ^    .      . ., . 

(^  Class  2.  Amphibia, 

^  _    -,  ( Class  3.  Reptilia. 

Province  B.  Sauropsida.    -J  .,,       ,     . 

(^  Class  4.  Aves. 

Province  C.  Mammalia.     Class  5.  Mammalia, 
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VEBTEBRATA. 

Province  A — Ichthyopsida. 

General  Character  and  Structure  of  Pisces. 

The  Ichthyopsida,  or  "fisli-like"  Yertebrata,  forming 
the  first  Province  of  the  present  sub-kingdom,  are 
represented  by  the  two  classes  Pisces  and  Amphibia — 
the  characters  common  to  and  uniting  these  divisions 
in  one  province,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
the  respiratory  or  breathing  apparatus,  which  consists  of 
gills — these  organs  persisting  either  throughout  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  life ;  in  the  presence  of 
nucleated  blood-corpuscles ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
certain  embryonic  structures  ("amnion''  and  "allan- 
tois''),  to  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  Sauropdda^ 
in  which  forms  these  structures  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Vertebrate  Series.  The  special  and  diagnostic 
characters  of  each  class  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered when  treating  of  the  special  divisions  themselves. 

Class  I. — Pisces. 

As  scientifically  defined,  the  class  Pisces,  or  Fishes, 
includes  those  forms  in  which  the  respiratory  process  is 
carried  on  during  the  entire  life  of  the  creature  by 
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means  of  branchisB  or  gills,  the  respiration  being  thus 
aquatic  in  its  nature.  The  heart  is  usually  and  typi- 
cally two-chambered,  consisting  of  one  auricle  and  one 
yentride ;  and  the  limbs  are  mostly  present  in  the  form 
of  fins.  The  form  of  the  fish  is  admirably  adapted 
for  swift  progression  through  the  watery  medium  in 
which  it  lives,  the  shape  of  the  body  being  so  modelled, 
and  the  scales  with  which  it  is  covered  being  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  present  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
surrounding  and  opposing  fluid. 

The  head  is  in  general  distinctly  marked,  and  is 
joined  directly  to  the  trunk — ^no  true  neck  being  ob- 
servable. The  body  tapers  gradually  towards  each 
extremity,  and  in  general  is  flattened  vertically,  or  from 
side  to  side.  In  some  cases,  however,  and  typically  in 
the  Skates  and  Eays,  the  body  is  compressed  from 
above  downwards,  and  presents  broad  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral surfaces ;  whilst  in  the  so-called  Flat-fishes  (Pleuro- 
nectidce),  represented  by  the  Soles,  Plaice,  and  their 
allies,  the  body,  although  apparently  flattened  on  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  is  not  so  in  reality — the 
body  being  in  these  latter  cases  greatly  compressed 
from  side  to  side.  The  bones  of  the  head,  in  this 
instance,  are  further  curiously  modified,  both  eyes  being 
thus  brought  to  one  side  of  the  body,  which  is  bordered 
by  long  "  dorsal "  and  "  anal "  fins.  These  fishes  there- 
fore rest  on  one  side,  and  not^  as  generally  supposed, 
on  the  lower  or  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 

The  integument  in  Fishes  presents  some  very  in- 
teresting features  for  consideration.     In  all,  the  skin  is 
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more  or  less  tensely  stretched  over  the  subjacent  tissues, 
and  appears  to  be  lubricated  by  a  mucous  or  oily 
secretion,  furnished  by  a  special  glandular  system,  to 
which  reference  will  be  more  fully  and  subsequently 
made.  In  general,  the  body  is  covered  with  imbricated 
plates  or  '^  scales,"  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
developments  of  the  "epidermic  exoskeleton,''  and 
which,  overlapping  each  other,  after  the  manner  of 
house-tiles,  thus  constitute  a  most  perfect  armour- 
casing  and  protection  for  the  body.     The  scales  vary 


Fig.  06.  Scales  of  Fmhes  (after  Owen). 

A.  "  Cycloid  "  scale  (Salmon).  B,  "  Ctenoid  "  scale  {Perch).  C,  "  Placoid  " 
scale  (Bay).  D,  "Ganoid'*  scales  (Amblypterug  striattu)  (Carboni- 
ferous) ;  a,  npper  sozfiace ;  h,  under  surface,  showing  articulating 
processes. 

greatly  in  form,  size,  and  texture,  and  present  so  many 
and  striking  differences,  that  Professor  Agassiz  has  pro- 
posed to  classify  the  group  in  accordance  with  the 
variations  presented  by  these  appendages.  The  most 
common  form  of  scale  is  that  seen  in  nearly  aU  our 
common  Fishes,  and  to  which,  from  its  more  or  less 
rounded  shape,  the  term  "cycloid"  has  been  applied. 
The  "  cycloid "  scale,  depicted  at  A,  Figure  96,  essen- 
tially consists  of  a  thin  homy  plate  of  circular  shape. 
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and  possessing  a  simple  unindented  margin.  The 
"  ctenoid "  scale  (Fig.  96,  B),  representing  the  second 
variety,  although  not  so  common  as  the  preceding 
example,  is  yet  of  sufficiently  familiar  appearance.  De- 
riving its  name  from  the  serrated  or  "comh-like"  appear- 
ance of  the  posterior  border  of  the  scale,  the  Perch 
presents  a  characteristic  example  of  a  fish  possessing 
this  second  variety.  The  Skates,  Sharks,  and  their 
allies,  furnish  examples  of  the  third  kind  of  scale,  to 
which  the  term  ''placoid"  or  "  plate-like'*  scale  is 
applied.  As  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
96,  C),  the  "placoid"  scale  consists  typically  of  a 
plate  of  bony  matter,  furnished  with  a  projecting  spine; 
but  in  other  cases,  the ''  placoid"  scales  exist  as  detached 
particles  of  bony  matter,  distributed-  irregularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  fourth  and  last  variety  of  scale  is  also  the  most 
interesting,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  but 
few  existing  fishes,  and  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
fossil  forms.  The  "  ganoid  "  scale  (Fig.  96,  D)  exhibits 
a  somewhat  complex  structure,  and  consists  of  bony 
material,  covered  by  a  layer  of  shining  enamel  These 
scales  are  usually  furnished  with  articulating  processes 
(a  b),  by  means  of  which  they  are  joined  to  each  other, 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  brilliant  appearance,  the 
term  "ganoid"  has  been  derived.  The  Bony-Pike 
{Lepido8teus)f  (Fig.  103,  B),  of  the  American  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  more  familiarly  the  Sturgeon  (AcctpeTiser)^ 
(Fig.  103,  A),  exemplify  this  last  and  "  ganoid  "  variety 
of  scale. 
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Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  exoskeleton 
of  Fishes  to  that  of  their  true  internal  or  endoskeleton, 
this  latter  is  found  to  vary  greatly  in  texture  and  com- 
position throughout  the  group.  A  graduated  series  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  in  passing  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  members  of  the  class,  this  gradual  transi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  bony  material,  of  which  the  perfect  skeleton  is 
composed.  Thus,  in  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxus),  (Fig. 
101,  A),  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in  which  form 
have  been  already  noticed,  the  semi-gelatinous  or 
fibrous  "notochord"  (n  7i)  represents  the  vertebral 
column,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  endoskeleton  of  the 
animal.  The  skeleton  of  the  Lamprey  (Fig.  101,  B) 
is  but  a  step  removed  from  the  primitive  "  notochord  " 
of  the  Lancelet,  and  is  wholly  cartilaginous  in  texture ; 
and  that  of  the  Sharks  and  Eays,  whilst  typically 
cartilaginous,  nevertheless  exhibits  in  certain  cases  a 
tendency  to  ossification,  and  to  the  deposition  of  true 
osseous  or  bony  material.  In  the  higher  fishes  (Fig.  97) 
the  skeleton  is  entirely  composed  of  osseous  tissue,  and 
exhibits  the  structural  parts  and  features,  in  which, 
together  with  their  less  perfect  composition,  the  skele- 
tons of  the  lower  forms  are  deficient. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  chiefly  of  "abdo- 
minal" and  "caudal"  or  "tail"  vertebrsB,  the  cervical 
segments  being  absent.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
vertebras  of  Fishes,  and  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  is  their  "bi-concave"  or  "amphicoelous" 
character.     The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  thus  hoi- 
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lowed  oat  in  front  and  behind,  the  apposition  of  two 
vertehne  producing  a  distinct  cavity  (Fig.  97,  B,  c), 
vhich,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  is  filled  with  a 


Fig.  VI.  Osnounr  or  Fibhei, 

A,  Skeleton  Ot  Ferch  IFirra} :  a  a,  veiitbml  colunm :  (  &  t,  luperior  or 

□earal  spiuM :  c  c,  ioferlor  or  tuemil  aplDH ;  d  d.  rlba ;  c  e  f.  inl«r- 
■plnoni  boDH;/!,  fln-nyt  of  Brst  donul  Hn  ;  /',  llD-nTa  or  ucDnd 
donil  fln  ;  g.  uudtl  fln ;  h,  inil  Bn  ;  1.  left  pectonl  fln ;  JE,  do  nji  or 

bono:",  opereulnm;  p.  lower  nuiUluTorJinr-boDB;  p,  peMc  arch; 

B,  S«tlon  of  vertebnl  colomn  of  Dili  (5nirw),  ihoirlng  the  neniai  gplnn 

(n  fiX  and  the  cavitiu  (c],  formed  by  the  appoflLtion  of  the  "  iniphf- 

gelatinous  substance,  the  remains  of  the  "  notochord  " 
of  early  and  embryonic  life ;  this  arrangement  permit- 
ting of  that  amount  of  free  movement  and  flexibility  of 
the  Bpine,  so  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
lapid  movi  ments  observed  in  the  locomotion  of  the 
fieb.  In  one  single  example  only — the  Bony-Pike 
(fig.  103) — is  a  difTerent  arrangement  of  the  vertehne 
met  with.  In  this  form,  the  anterior  or  front  surfaces 
of  the  vertehne  are  convex,  whilst  the  posterior  or  hinder 
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snrfkces  are  concave ;  a  ball-and-socket  joint  being 
thus  fonned  by  the  approximation  of  the  vertebrffi  to 
each  other,  and  the  term  "opisthocoelous"  being  ap- 
plied to  the  modification  of  structure  thus  observed. 

The  abdominal  and  caudal  vertebrae  bear  distinct 
neural  spines  (superior  spinous  processes)  (Fig,  97,  6  b\ 
the  caudal  vertebrae  in  like  manner  bearing  long  haemal 
or  inferior  spines  (c  c)  ;  the  ribs  (d  d),  which  are  con- 
fined to.  the  anterior  abdominal  segments,  springing 
from  the  "transverse  processes"  of  these  vertebrae. 
These  ribs  articulate  each  with  but  a  single  vertebra, 
and  are  not  attached  in  front  to  any  distinct  "  sternum  ** 
or  breastbone,  their  free  extremities  being  imbedded  in 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen ;  the  ribs  in  turn 
usually  bear  small  processes  (Fig.  97  d  d),  which  serve 
to  fix  them  more  securely  in  the  acljacent  tissues.  The 
"  sternum,"  as  such,  is  wanting ;  although  occasionally 
it  would  appear  to  be  represented  by  rudimentary 
ossifications  in  the  abdominal  walL  No  true  thoracic 
or  chest-cavity  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  in  Fishes, 
the  ribs  bearing  no  relation  to  the  respiratory  function, 
and  merely  sufficing  to  support  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  body.  The  "  interspinous  bones  "  of  Fishes  (Fig. 
97,  e  6  e),  are  a  series  of  bones  supported  on  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  serving  in  turn  to  attach 
and  support  the  rays  of  the  "  median  "  fins  (/^,  /^,  h), 
to  which  attention  will  be  presently  directed. 

The  skull  of  Fishes  presents  an  exceedingly  intricate 
and  complicated  structure,  and  in  the  present  instance 
it  may  suffice  to  merely  mention  those  points  in  its 
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conformation  which  it  is  most  essential  to  understand. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  stnictures  connected  with  the 
respiratory  function,  and  which  involve  the  considera- 
tion of  the  morphology  of  the  "  gill-cover  "  or  "  oper- 
culum "  (Fig.  97,  n).  This  structure  consists  of  a  series 
of  bones,  known  as  the  "  opercular  bones,"  connected 
to  each  other  by  membrane,  and  forming,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  lateral  wall  of  the  "  gill,"  or  **  branchial " 
chamber  of  the  fish.  The  "  hyoid  "  or  "  tongue  "  bone 
of  fishes  also  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  development,  in 
that  it  not  only  gives  support  and  origin  to 'the  tongue, 
but  gives  attachment  to  the  structures  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  also. 

The ''  fins"  of  Fishes,  as  representing  the  limbs,  evince 
the  greatest  departure  from  the  ordinary  type  of  loco- 
motive appendages  among  the  Yertebrata.  These  organs 
are  divisible  into  two  distinct  series,  respectively  de- 
nominated the  "  paired "  and  the  "  unpaired  "  or 
''  median  "  fins.  The  homology  of  these  two  series  of 
fins  is  also  different ;  the  former,  or  "  paired  fins,"  being 
homologous  with  the  limbs  of  other  Vertebrata,  whilst 
the  latter  series  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  appendages 
of  the  epidermis,  and  as  parts  of  the  exoskeleton.  The 
paired  fins  are  known  as  the  "  pectoral"  (Figs.  97,.  t,  and 
98,  p)  and  "  ventral"  fins  {k,  v),  and  are  typically  four  in 
number,  although  sometimes  the  "pectoral,"  and  in  many 
cases  the  "  ventral "  pair  are  absent ;  these  latter  fins 
especially  presenting  many  variations  in  size,  form,  and 
situation.  The  "  pectoral "  fins  (Figs.  97,  i,  98,  p),  cor- 
responding to  the  "  anterior  "  or  "  pectoral "  limbs  of 
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other  Vertebrates,  are  situated  anteriorly,  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  fish.  The  homology  of  the  endoskeleton 
of  the  limbs  (Fig.  97)  can  in  most  instances  be  satisfac- 
torily determined — ^the  homologues  of  the  "  scapula"  or 
shoulder-blade,  of  the  ''coracoid  bone,"  and  of  the 
'^  clavicle,"  being  usually  traceable.  Of  the  bones  of  the 
arm  proper,  the  "humerus*'  may  be  rudimentary;  the 
'*  radius"  and  "  ulna"  are  generally  distinct ;  the  "  car- 
pus," or  ''  wrist,"  is  represented  by  several  small  bones, 
varying  in  number;  and  lastly,  the  "fin-rays"  (Fig. 
97, i)  represent  the  "metacarpus"  and  "phalanges"  of 
higher  forms.  The  endoskeleton  of  the  "ventral" 
fins  (Fig.  97,  p,  k)  also  partakes  of  the  modification  in 
structure,  to  which,  as  previously  remarked,  these 
latter  members  are  subject.  The  ventral  fins  may 
occupy  two  distinct  positions  in  Fishes.  They  may 
either  be  situated  close  to  the  anal  fin  (Fig.  102),  when 
they  are  said  to  be  "  abdominal "  in  position  ;  or  they 
may  be  placed  close  to  and  underneath  the  "pectorals" 
(Fig.  98,  v),  in  which  case  they  are  termed  "thoracic" 
or  "jugular"  in  position.  The  "pelvis"  (Fig.  97,  p) 
is  generally  represented  by  two  cartilaginous  pieces, 
imbedded  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  abdomen,  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  vertebral  column  when 
the  "ventral"  fins  are  "abdominally"  situated.  The 
"femur"  or  « thigh-bone,"  and  the  "tibia"  and  "  fibula," 
as  representing  the  leg,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
posterior  members;  the  "metatarsus"  and  "phalanges" 
or  "toes"  being  represented  by  the  "fin-rays"  (Fig.  97,/r), 
which,  in  this  case,  are  directly  attached  to  the  repre- 
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Beutatives  of  the  pelvic  arch  (p).  When  the  veutnl 
fins  an  "thoiacic"  in  poeition,  their  endoakeleton  is 
attached  moie  or  less  intimately  to  that  of  the  "pectoral " 
6ns. 

The  "median,"  "unpaired,"  or  " aiygoa"  fins,  vary 
greatly  in  number  and  diapoaitiou,  but  three  distinct 
Bete   aie  generally  to  be   perceived.       Of  these,  the 


Pig.  BB.  MoBivoLoaT  or  Fim. 
LlDg  {Lota  mofpo);  a,  ^■■ml"  fin;  b.  "  bftrbule^"  c,  "cukUI"  An;  di, 
flm'*donal'*fln;  d*,  ucond  "dorul"  flu;  p,  left  "fwctonl"  Ad; 
«,  laft  "Tealnl"Aii. 

"doTSol"  fins  (Fig.  96,  d^,  d^  ate  those  which  aie 
situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  "  back ;"  the  "  anal" 
fins  (Fig.  98,  a)  are  placed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  and,  as  their  name  implies,  near  the  anal  aperture ; 
whilst  the  third  and  last  example  of  the  "  median"  fins 
ia  found  in  the  "caudal"  or  "tail  fin"  (Fig.  98,  e), 
which  forms  the  chief  agent  in  the  locomotion  of  the 
fish.  The  structure  of  the  "median"  fins  is  essen- 
tially the  same  throughout,  these  organs  being  sup- 
ported upon  "fin-rays"  (Fig.  97,  /',  /',  A),  united  by 
movable  articulations  with  the  "  interspinous  bones" 
(Fig.  97,  e  e),  upon  which  they  are  supported.      The 
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morphology  of  the  "caudal"  fin  forms  the  only  re- 
maining point  to  which  attention  need  in  the  present 
instance  be  directed.  The  '^  tail-fin"  in  Fishes  is  formed 
upon  one  or  other  of  two  distinct  types.  In  the  first 
of  these,  to  which  the  term  "homocercal"  tail  is 
applied,  and  which  is  exemplified  by  the  great  majority 
of  living  Fishes,  the  lobes  of  the  tail  are  equally  de- 
veloped (Figs.  97,  g,  and  98,  c) — the  vertebral  column 
forming  no  part  of  the  fin,  and  the  "tail-fin"  being 
symmetrically  disposed  on  each  aspect  of  the  spine. 
In  the  second,  or  "  heterocercal "  variety,  the  lobes  of 
the  "  caudal"  fin  are  unequally  developed  (Figs.  102, 
A,  B,  and  103,  A,  B),  the  spine  running  into  the 
upper  and  developed  lobe  of  the  tail.  This  latter  type 
is  represented  by  a  few  existing  forms,  such  as  the 
Sturgeon,  Sharks,  Dog-fishes,  etc.,  and  also  by  the 
great  majority  of  extinct  and  fossil  species  (Fig.  104,  c). 
The  digestive  system  of  Fishes  presents  certain  points 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  teeth  are  usually  present 
in  great  number;  and  concerning  these  organs,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  dental  arrangement  in  Fishes  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  heads.  Firstly,  their  num- 
ber, the  teeth  being  present  in  great  plenty  j  and  these 
organs  not  being  confined  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  in 
higher  forms,  but  being  borne  by  nearly  every  bone 
which  enters  into'  the  formation  of  the  mouth. 
Secondly,  that  the  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets, 
but  are  attached  by  ligaments  to  the  surface  of  the 
bones  upon  which  they  are  set ;  or  they  may  be  simply 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
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Further,  in  some  cases  the  ligaments  attaching  the 
teeth  to  the  bones  are  highly  elastic,  permitting  of  the 
depression  of  the  teeth  on  the  entrance  of  food,  and 
of  their  subsequent  and  instantaneous  return  to  the 
normal  position.  The  advantage  of  the  recurved  form 
of  the  teeth  also,  in  permitting  the  entrance  of  objects 
of  considerable  bulk  to  the  mouth,  but  preventing  the 
withdrawal  of  such  objects,  will  also  be  readily  per- 
ceived. Thirdly,  that  the  teeth  of  Fishes  undergo  re- 
newal or  repair  after  displacement  or  injury,  or  when 
worn  a  way  by  simple  attrition,  afresh  posterior  set  being 
developed ;  or,  in  the  case  of  many  Fishes — exemplified 
by  the  Sharks — two  or  three  sets  may  be  found,  pre- 
pared to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  lost  or  worn 
away. 

The  oesophagus  (Fig.  99,  c)  is  generally  short,  dilat- 
able, and  muscular,  and  opens  into  a  distinct  stomach 
(d),  the  "pyloric"  or  posterior  aperture  of  which  is 
generally  provided  with  a  muscular  valve.  Attached 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  stomach,  a  number  of 
"csecal"  or  "blind"  appendages  (g),  known  as  the 
"  pyloric  caeca,"  are  usually  found.  These  organs  vary 
in  number  from  one  to  sixty,  and  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  pancreas— this  organ,  however,  being 
found  in  certain  Fishes  in  which  the  "pyloric  caeca" 
are  also  present  The  intestine  '{e  e  e),  after  a  few 
convolutions,  terminates  in  the  posterior  anus  (/).  The 
division  into  the  large  and  small  intestine  is  generally, 
but  faintly,  indicated — ^the  large  intestine,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  being  represented  by  a  mere 
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increase  of  width  in  the  intestme,  juat  before  it  t«niii- 
natea  in  the  anna.  In  some  Fiahea,  and  nioro  parti- 
cularly in  the  Sbaika  and  Bays,  the  mucous  or  lining 
membiane  of  the  intestine  is  arranged  in  spiral  or 
screw-like  folds  (Fig.  99,  B),  which  serve  materially 


Fig.  W.  AiriToaT  or  Fibh. 

A,  ningnnimttie  Mctlon  otFlih  (>fUTjDiiM)ia,civitTofiiioiiUi,  ■hoiring 

bfuietaiKl  Apgrtani ;  d»  ofloplugiu  ;  d,  itoniAcb  ;  f  c  <,  lnt«itinB ;  / 

uniu  ;  g,  pyloric  "  cteci "  or  ippendagM ;  11.  llTet ;  i,  gsll-bliildgr ; 

k,  ipLeoi ;  I,  Klr-blkddu ;  si»  IddnAj  ;  a,  onter ;  o^  ctMruI  ofKnlng 

«,  ipliul  cord  :  vv  V. Tertebnl  coIdoul    B, SectLoD  of  Bbuk'a  inXtt- 
tins,  tlDiriiic  iplnl  unogeiaiiit  ot  mncoua  mtmbnnt. 

to  increase  the  absorptive  and  digestive  area  of  the 
stractnie. 

So  distinct  salivary  glands  are  developed  in  Fishes, 
the  place  and  function  of  these  glands  being  subserved 
by  a  special  development  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  "pyloric  cieca" 
(y)  alao.  The  liver  (Fig.  99,  A)  ia  generally  large,  and 
furnished  with  a  gall-bladder  (ff,  the  ducta  of  which 
open  into  the  intestine,  posteriorly  to  the  pyloric  aper- 
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ture.  The  spleen  (A;)  is  of  small  size,  whilst  the  kidneys 
(m)  are  inyanablj  large,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
spine,  and  their  efferent  ducts  or  *'  ureters"  (n)  opening 
either  into  a  common  chamber  or  "  cloaca,"  or  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  aperture  (o). 

The  circulatory  process  in  Fishes  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  two-chambered  heart  (Fig.  99, «),  consisting 
typically  of  an  auricle  (Fig.  100,  a),  receiving  the  ven- 
ous blood  from  the  body,  and  of  a  ventricle  (6)  driving 
it  for  purification  to  the  "  branchisB*'  or  gills  (e).  As 
seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  heart  of  the 
Fish  is  purely  "respiratory"  or  "branchial"  in  its 
character,  its  sole  function  being  to  send  the  blood  into 
the  respiratory  organs  for  aeration — the  purified  blood 
thus  returning  to  the  system  without  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  heart  The  functional  or  physiological 
aspect  of  the  circulatory  process  in  the  Fish,  is  thus 
essentially  different  from  that  observed  in  the  ordinary 
Mollusc ;  the  heart  of  the  latter  form  being  purely 
systemic  in  character,  and  being  used  exclusively  to 
distribute  the  purified  blood  through  the  system.  The 
branchial  artery  (Fig.  100,  (2  d)iii  the  Fish,  as  it  leaves 
the  ventricle  (&),  usually  dilates  into  a  bulb  or  chamber 
termed  the  "bulbus  arteriosus,"  or  "arterial  bulb"  (c). 
This  chamber,  in  certain  instances,  is  provided  with 
highly  muscular  coats,  and  is  also  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  complicated  valvular  apparatus — the  "bulbus 
arteriosus"  in  these  cases  forming  a  third  contractile 
chamber,  and  serving  to  aid  the  ventricle  in  driving 
the  venous  blood  to  the  gills  for  purification. 
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In  Fishes  the  "portal  system"  of  veins,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Vertebrate  series,  is  first  observed.  In  virtue 
of  this  arrangement  the  veins  from  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  other  viscera,  pour  their  blood  into  the  liver, 


Fig.  100.  Tbxobt  op  Cibculation  nr  Fienn. 

a,  Auricle  of  heart;  h,  ventricle;  c,  Indhns  arteriogus;  d  d,  branchial 
arteries,  conveying  venous  blood  to  gills,  and  branchial  divnlation  (e); 
/.  branchial  veins,  pouring  purified  blood  into  aorta  (g) ;  h,  systemic 
circulation ;  i,  vena  cava,  receiving  venous  blood  fkom  the  system. 
The  venous  blood  is  indicated  by  the  shaded  portion :  the  arterial 
by  the  white.    The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  circulation. 

instead  of  conveying  their  contents  to  the  heart — the 
bile  being  elaborated  from  the  supply  of  venous  blood 
thus  provided.  In  all  Fishes,  with  one  exception — 
the  Amphioxus  or  Lancelet — the  blood  is  red;  the 
blood-corpuscles  of  Fishes  being  nucleated  (Fig.  94,  D, 
£),  in  common  with  those  of  the  Sauropaida, 
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In  the  present  instance,  the  aquatic  form  of  the 
respiratory  process,  as  also  the  structure  of  the  corre- 
sponding respiratory  organs  or  gills,  are  seen  in 
highest  perfection.  The  ^'  branchis"  consist  of  mem- 
branous and  vascular  tufts  or  laminse,  developed  on 
cartilaginous  arches,  known  accordingly  as  '*  branchial 
arches;"  these  latter  corresponding  to  the  "posterior 
visceral  clefts,''  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  remain 
in  the  Fishes  and  Amphibians  persistent  through  life. 
The  "  branchial  arches''  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  **  hyoid  bone,"  and  are  contained  in  special  cham- 
bers ("branchial"  or  "gill  chambers"),  one  of  which  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx  or  posterior 
portion  of  the  mouth.  The  "branchial  chambers" 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  a  series 
of  slits  or  fissures  in  the  inner  or  pharyngeal  walls  of 
the  chambers,  to  which  the  term  "  branchial  fissures" 
(Fig.  99,  a)  is  applied.  Water  is  admitted,  as  in  swal- 
lowing, to  the  pharynx,  passes  through  the  branchial 
fissures  into  the  "  giU-chambers,"  and  thus  provides 
for  the  due  oxygenation  of  the  blood ;  whilst  the  effete 
water  is  expelled  through  the  posterior  "  gill-slits"  or 
"opercular"  openings,  situated  at  the  hinder  maig;in 
of  the  "  opercula "  or  "  gill-covers,"  by  the  combined 
muscular  action  of  the  "gill-covers"  and  "branchial 
arches." 

In  most  Fiahes  an  organ,  presenting  features  of 
somewhat  anomalous  and  peculiar  character,  both  in  its 
morphological  and  physiological  aspect^  and  termed  the 
"  air"  or  "  swimming  bladder"  (Fig.  99, 1),  is  found.   The 
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"  air-bladder"  consists  of  a  membranous  sac,  furnished 
with  muscular  and  contractile  fibres,  and  placed  usually 
beneath  the  vertebral  column.  In  most  instances  the 
sac  consists  of  but  a  single  cavity,  whilst  in  other 
cases  it  is  divided  into  two  or  even  three  "  loculi "  or 
chambers.  Usually  the  "air-bladder''  presents  the 
form  of  a  simple  shut  sac  (l);  but  in  other  instances  it 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  or  stomach  by  a  dis- 
tinct tube,  or  "pneumatic  duct''  The  contained  gas 
also  varies  in  constitution — ^in  some  cases  nitrogen  gas, 
in  others,  oxygen  being  found.  The  former  gas  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  "  air-bladders"  of  Fishes  inhabiting 
fresh- watjBr  lakes  and  rivers,  whilst  those  of  the  sea 
Fishes  chiefly  contain  the  latter  gas.  The  obvious  use 
of  the  "  swimming-bladder"  is  to  act  as  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  and,  by  altering  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
Fish,  enabling  it  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water — the 
necessary  condensation  or  expansion  of  the  contained 
gas  being  accomplished  by  the  contraction  or  relaxation 
of  the  muscular  fibres  with  which  the  organ  is  pro- 
vided. 

Whilst,  as  previously  remarked,  the  "swimming- 
bladder"  is  present  in  the  majority  of  Fishes,  certain 
Fishes,  in  which  such  an  organ  would  apparently  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service,  do  not  possess  this  organ ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  present  in  several  instances 
where,  from  the  limited  character  of  the  movements  of 
the  Fishes,  the  "air-bladder"  would  appear  to  be  com- 
paratively useless.  A  careful  study,  however,  of  the 
homology  of  this  peculiar  organ  serves  to  explain  away 
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much  that  would  otherwise  appear  strange,  or  even 
inexplicable,  since  the  *' air-bladder'^of  the  Fish  is 
undoubtedly  homologous  with  the  lungs  of  other  Ver- 
tebrates. This  homology  is  clearly  traceable  from  its 
subdivision  in  some  instances  into  two  parts ;  from  its 
cellular  structure  in  others ;  from  the  comparison  of  its 
efferent  duct  with  the  "trachea"  or  "windpipe"  of 
higher  forms ;  or,  best  of  all,  from  finding  in  the  Lepi- 
dosiren,  or  "Mud-fish"  (Fig.  105),  the  air-bladder 
undergoing  further  developmenl^becoming  more  cellu- 
lar  and  lung-like  in  its  structure — subserving  in  this 
animal  the  function  of  true  lungs;  and  thus  demonstrat- 
ing its  true  and  undoubted  homology — and  in  this  latter 
case  its  analogy  also— with  the  lungs  of  higher  forms. 

In  their  nervous  system,  Fishes  exhibit  a  type  of 
organisation  decidedly  inferior,  in  many  respects,  to 
that  of  the  other  Vertebrate  groups.  The  cranial  cavity 
is  of  small  size ;  and,  save  in  the  Sharks  and  their  allies, 
the  chief  nervous  centres  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
The  senses,  however,  are  generally  well  developed 
throughout  the  class.  The  sense  of  sight,  in  particular, 
is  possessed  in  great  perfection,  the  optic  nerves  being 
of  considerable  size.  The  auditory  or  hearing  sense  is 
present  in  the  great  migority  of  forms,  and  is  subserved 
by  an  auditory  vesicle  containing  "otoliths,"  together 
with  other  and  rudimentary  structures,  homologous 
with  essential  parts  in  the  more  perfect  ear  of  higher 
forms.  The  auditory  organ,  however,  is  completely 
enclosed  within  the  head,  and  in  no  Fish  does  any 
external    auditory  opening   exist.      Organs  of  smell 
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exist  in  all  Fishes,  but  the  nasal  cavities, — save  in 
two  instances — ^the  Myxine  or  Hag-fish,  and  the  Lepi~ 
daatren  (Fig.  105), — are  shut  sacs,  no  commnnication 
existing  between  the  nostrils  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  sense  of  touch  appears  to  be  subserved  in 
certain  cases  by  special  filaments  or  "  barbules  "  (Fig. 
98,  b)y  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  or 
which  in  some  cases  are  found  attached  to  the  pectoral 
fins.  The  so-called  "lateral  lines,"  observed  running 
along  the  sides  of  most  Fishes,  are  also  supposed  to  sub- 
serve some  part  of  the  sensory  function.  Each  "  line  " 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  special  scales,  perforated  each 
by  a  minute  tube,  which  leads  into  a  common  canal, 
following  the  course  of  the  "  lateral  line ; "  this  canal 
also  communicates  with  certain  cavities  situated  in  the 
head,  and  to  which  a  special  nervous  supply  is  distri- 
buted. The  ''lateral  lines,"  and  their  accompanying 
apparatus,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  secretion  of  the  mucus  with  which  the  bodies 
of  Fishes  are  lubricated,  but  the  relations  of  the  system 
would  appear  to  render  the  former  view  of  their  function 
the  more  probable  and  correct 

Lastly,  in  several  Fishes  special  organs  are  met  with, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  communicate 
electric  shocks  to  any  animal  with  which  they  come  in 
contact  Of  these  the  most  &miliar  are  the  Torpedo  or 
Electric  Bay,  and  the  Gymnoius  or  Electric  Eel  of 
South  American  rivers.  The  electrical  organs  consist 
of  special  masses  of  cellular  structure,  richly  supplied 
with  nervous  filaments ;  the  rationale  of  the  action  by 
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whicli  these  peculiar  organs  are  brouglit  into  play, 
being  the  conversion  of  nervous  energy  into  electricity^ 
just  as  muscles  convert  the  same  energy  into  ordinary 
motion. 

In  their  reproduction,  Fishes  generally  exemplify  the 
"  oviparous"  mode  of  that  process,  that  is,  they  produce 
fertilised  eggs,  from  which  the  young  are  afterwards 
hatched.  The  "ovaries*'  or  "roe"  (Fig.  99,^),  when 
distended  with  ova,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  ;  whilst  the  male  organs,  known  as  the 
"  milt "  or  '^  soft  roe,"  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  ovaries  in  the  female.  The  ova  escape  from  the 
ovarium,  either  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  which 
they  find  their  way  into  the  external  medium  by  special 
openings  termed  "abdominal  pores "  (Fig.  101,  A,  p) ; 
or  in  other  cases  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  ovaries,  known 
as  "oviducts,"  terminate  by  special  apertures  (Fig.  99,  r), 
placed  usually  in  close  promixity  to  the  anal  orifice ;  or 
lastly,  these  tubes  may  open  into  a  "  cloaca  "  or  chamber, 
common  to  the  ducts  of  the  alimentary,  generative,  and 
renal  systems.  i 

In  the  Sharks  and  their  allies,  however,  the  ova  are 
retained  within  the  body  of  the  parent  until  the  em- 
bryo is  nearly  developed  ;  the  reproduction  in  these 
forms  being  classed  under  the  "  ovo- viviparous  "  divi- 
sion of  the  process. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PISCES. 

Th£  classification  of  this  extensive  group  has,  as  might 
he  expected,  heen  suhject  to  great  variation ;  the 
numher  of  species,  and  the  close  resemhlances  existing 
hetween  the  various  memhers  of  the  group,  rendering 
the  arrangement  of  the  class  into  concise  subdivisions 
an  extremely  difficult  and  laborious  task.  According 
to  Huxley,  the  Class  Pisces  is  divisible  into  the  follow- 
ing six  orders : — 

Order  1.  Pharyngohranchii,  Ex.  Lancelet  (Amphioxue). 
Order  2.  Marsipobranchii.    Ex.  Lamprey  {Petromyzon). 
Order  3.  Elcuniobranchii,   Ex.  Shark  {Carckarias),  etc. 
Order  4.  Ganoidei,     Ex.  Sturgeon  (Accipemer), 
Order  5.  TeUoateL    Ex.  Salmon  {ScUmo),  etc. 
Order  6.  Dipnoi.    Ex.  Mud-fish  {Lepidosiren), 

Order  1.  Pkaryngobranchii  (Cirrostomi). — As  implied 
by  the  technical  name  of  this  group,  the  respiratory 
organs  exist  as  intimate  parts  of  the  pharynx — true 
branchiffi  or  gills  being  absent.     The  Amphioxua  or 
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Laucelet  (Fig.  101,  A) — a  foim,  the  anomalous  nature 
of  which  has  been  previoustyalluded  to — is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  order.  The  Lanc«let  is  found  inhabiting 
the  Bandy  coasts  of  the  world  generally,  and  derives  its 
familiar  name  from  the  lance-shaped  form  of  the  body. 


Fig.  lai.  Praatkoobiuhchii  ixa  HinaiPOMuiroHii. 

A.  D<a«mD  of  Lucelet  (Jmptianj)  {iltend  frotn  Hnilty);  a,  cirtDa- 
ginoiu  "cirri"  inrnmndiiiB  ths  mootli  (b);  e,  plurjni.  wHi  bnin- 

wltb  contncttlfl  dUKUtloaB  -  n  n,  notocbord  ;  i  «.  >p1n>l  cdM  ;  p, 
"kMomllulfKm."  B.  LampnT  (Fdnmyioii).  C,  Bnnchitlappumtiu 
of  limpwy  ;  a,  avHj  ot  mouth,  nith  leelh  ;  4.  phurrni :  e,  optntne 
of  tube  from  don&l  lurfftn  of  Uie  head  ;  d  d,  coDtLnuation  of  phurnx 
to  form  ■  niplnto:?  tube,  common  to  ths  gllluci  of  both  ajdea  ; 
(  t,  phuTngsd  open^iga  of  giU-uja  (ten):  ///.  citemil  openings  of 
gUl-Bce ;  I,  itonuch.  (The  nppei  gUl^ici  ue  repmented  u  biTiag 
been  opened.)  D,  Branchlil  ippentui  of  ilyxlmi;  etc,  comnion  re- 
■pinloi7  tubei,  opening  bj  two  epertnrei  at  /;  d  d,  phaiTOX  :  f  «  e  r, 
phujngetl  openlngi  of  the  gill^eci :  e  Vt-  gUl-Hca- 

Ad  expansion  of  the  dorsal  int^umeut  forms  a  rudi- 
mentary dorsal  fin,  whilst  a  caudal  fin,  of  pointed  shape, 
and  an   anal  fin,  are  also  present.     The  paired  fins, 

representing  the  limbs,  are  undeveloped. 
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The  endoskeleton  is  entirely  represented  by  the  per^ 
sistent  semi-gelatinous  ''notochord"  (Fig.  101,  n  n), 
no  defined  skull,  lower  jaw,  or  ossifications  of  any  kind 
being  found  in  the  present  instance.  The  mouth  (Fig. 
101,  b)  is  represented  by  an  opening  of  longitudinal 
shape,  situated  anteriorly,  and  is  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  cartilaginous  filaments,  termed  "  cirri"  (a),  from 
the  presence  of  which  the  name  "  Cirrostomi,"  some- 
times applied  to  this  group,  is  derived.  The  oval 
opening  leads  into  the  greatly  developed  *'  pharynx " 
(c),  and  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  pharynx 
the  alimentary  or  digestive  tract  is  continued — ^no 
dilatation  meriting  the  distinctive  name  of  stomach 
being  observed.  The  intestine  (/)  terminates  in  a 
distinct  anal  aperture,  depicted  at  g.  A  rudimentary 
liver  (e)  is  also  to  be  noticed ;  and  the  existence  of 
kidneys,  although  considered  doubtful  by  some  autho- 
rities, has,  nevertheless,  been  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

The  circulatory  system — seen  in  the  present  instance 
in  its  most  primitive  condition  among  the  Yertebrata — 
consists  of  a  series  of  contractile  dilatations,  situated 
on  several  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  (Fig.  lOl,  A^hk). 
The  most  typical  of  these  dilatations,  and  that  which 
approaches  most  nearly  the  character  of  a  true  circula- 
tory organ,  is  situated  on  the  great  pharyngeal  vessel 
which  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  body,  and 
distributes  it  through  the  network  of  blood-vessels  in 
which  it  is  exposed  to  the  aerating  influence  of  the 
water  admitted  t9  the  pharynx  (c).    This  latter  chamber 
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consists  of  a  dilated  sac,  which  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  the  mouth,  and  with  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  a  series  of  slits  or  clefts  in  its 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  further  provided 
with  cartilaginous  filaments — the  homologues  of  the 
"branchial  arches"  of  higher  forms — furnished  with 
delicate  vascular  fringes ;  whilst  anteriorly  the  pharynx 
is  provided  with  free  "  vascular  lamellsB/'  which,  doubt- 
less, in  some  degree  subserve  the  respiratory  process. 
The  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  phaiyngeal  sac 
is  richly  provided  with  vibratile  cilia,  the  function  of 
which,  in  promoting  the  free  circulation  of  water 
throughout  the  organ,  will  be  readily  understood.  Ee- 
spiration  is  therefore  accomplished  in  the  Lancelet  by 
the  admission  of  water  through  the  oral  opening  into 
the  "pharyngeal"  or  "branchial"  sac  (c) ;  the  venous 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  pharynx  being 
thus  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  oxygen.  The 
effete  water  of  respiration  passes  through  the  clefts  in 
the  pharyngeal  walls,  and  enters  the  abdominal  cavity, 
from  which  it  is  expelled  by  an  opening  known  as  the 
"  abdominal  pore'*  (p),  which  also  serves  as  an  aperture 
of  exit  for  the  products  of  the  generative  system. 

The  nervous  system  is  of  a  very  rudimentary  type  of 
structure,  consisting  simply  of  a  spinal  cord  {s  8\  with- 
out any  distinct  expansion  into  a  brain,  and  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  which,  nervous  filaments  are 
given  off  to  the  region  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  eyes, 
— ^which  latter  organs  are  also  of  the  most  rudimentary 
description.    An  olfactory  organ  is  believed  to  be  repre- 
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sented  in  a  ciliated  sac,  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  head. 

Beproductive  organs,  in  the  form  of  ovaria  and  testes, 
also  exist,  the  ova  escaping,  as  previously  mentioned, 
by  4he  "  abdominal  pore  *'  (p). 

Order  2.  Marsipobranchii  (Cydostorm), — The  mem- 
bers of  the  present  group,  represented  by  the  Lampreys, 
(PetromyzofiidcB),  (Fig.  101,  B),  and  Hag-fishes  {Myxi- 
nidcR)^  whilst  exhibiting  a  structure  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  the  preceding  order,  nevertheless  present 
several  important  characters,  indicative  of  their  in- 
feriority to  the  ordinary  piscine  organisation.  The 
body  is  of  elongated  shape,  the  paired  fins  being  absent 
in  this  case  also  ;  and  the  median  fins  being  repre- 
sented by  an  expansion  of  the  integument,  which  fringes 
the  dorsal  and  also  the  ventral  margin  of  the  body. 

The  ''  notochord  "  is  still  persistent^  but  a  distinct 
skull,  in  which  cartilaginous  elements  appear  to  enter, 
is  also  present  A  lower  jaw  is  undeveloped  in  this,  as 
in  the  previous  instance. 

The  mouth  exists  as  a  round  sucking-disc  (Fig.  101, 
B) ;  the  conformation  of  the  oral  opening  in  this  order 
suggesting  the  term  Cydostomi,  by  which  name  the 
group  is  sometimes  known.  The  mouth  is  usually 
provided  with  teeth  (Fig.  101,  C,  a),  these  organs  being 
borne  on  the  palate,  tongue,  or  upon  special  cartilages 
(labial  cartilages),  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lips.  The  teeth  vary  in  number,  the  dentition  of 
the  Myxine  or  Hag-fish  forming  one  of  the  most  pecu- 
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liar  features  in  its  organisation.  This  latter  form  pos- 
sesses a  single  recurved  tooth,  of  laige  size,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  palate;  in  the  Lamprey,  however, 
numerous  teeth  are  developed,  these  organs  heing  in 
this  latter  case  borne  by  the  palate,  lips,  and  tongue. 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  distinct  stomach 
and  intestine ;  the  liver  and  kidneys  being  well  deve- 
loped. 

Circulation  is  performed  by  a  distinct  heart,  formed 
on  the  ordinary  piscine  type,  and  therefore  consisting 
of  an  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  form  and  disposition 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  however,  exhibits,  as  in  the 
previous  instance,  a  departure  from  the  typical  structure 
of  those  organs  in  the  present  class,  this  peculiarity 
giving  rise  to  the  technical  designation  of  the  order. 
The  respiratory  organs  in  the  present  instance,  there- 
fore, exist  as  sac  or  pouch-like  cavities  (Fig.  101,  C 
and  D,  ggg\  developed  in  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  (d). 
These  sacs  communicate  externally  by  distinct  apertures 
iff/),  whilst  internally,  they  open,  either  directly  into 
the  pharynx  (D,  d),  or  indirectly,  by  a  common  respira- 
tory or  branchial  tube  (C,  (l)r  The  lining  membrane 
of  these  sacs  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  "  rugaB "  or  folds,  over  the  surface  of  which 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  carrying  venous  blood,  are 
thickly  distributed. 

In  the  Lamprey,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  101,  C,  the 
gill-sacs  (g)  number  seven  on  each  side,  and  communi- 
cate externally  by  as  many  distinct  apertures  (  fff ), 
opening  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.     Water  is  admitted 
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for  the  purpose  of  respiration  by  the  external  apertures 
(//)  of  the  respiratory  sacs,  and  after  circulating  freely 
throughout  the  branchial  apparatus,  is  expelled  by  the 
same  orifices.  At  other  times  water  is  admitted  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  by  means  of  a  distinct  tube  (Fig. 
101,  C,  c),  leading  from  the  pharynx,  and  opening 
externally  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  head. 

In  the  Hag-fishes  the  disposition  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  is  essentially  similar  to  that  just  described  in 
the  case  of  the  Lampreys  j  the  external  openings  of  the 
gill-sacs  in  the  former,  however,  numbering  two  only, 
and  these  being  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
head.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
101,  D),  the  sacs  in  the  Myxine  open  into  two  common 
respiratory  tubes  (c  e),  which  terminate  in  the  two 
external  openings  figured  at  /.  The  structure  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  in  these  forms  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  suit  their  mode  of  life.  These  creatures  attach  them- 
selves by  their  sucker-like  mouths  to  fixed  objects,  and 
thus  preclude  the  admittance  of  water  to  the  branchial 
sacs  by  the  mouth,  as  in  other  fishes,  whilst,  by  means 
of  the  external  openings  of  the  respiratory  organs,  free 
communication  between  the  external  medium  and  the 
respiratory  organs  is  nevertheless  maintained. 

The  brain  evinces  a  comparatively  high  organisation, 
and  the  senses  are  also  present  in  tolerable  perfection. 
The  eyes  are  well  developed,  and  an  auditory  organ,  of 
simpler  construction  than  that  found  in  other  fishes, 
is  also  to  be  noticed.  The  tactile  sense  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, subserved  by  the  cirrous  filaments  with  which  the 
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moath  is  fringecL  The  dispositioii  and  structure  of  the 
ol&ctoiy  organs  forms  Jiot  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  the  organisation  of  the  present  group.  The  nostrils 
are  represented  by  a  sac,  opening  externally  by  a  single 
aperture ;  and  in  the  Myxine^  as  previously  noticed, 
the  nostril  opens  posteriorly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  In  the  Lampreys,  and  in  all  other  fishes, 
with  the  second  exception  of  the  Lepidosiren  or  Mud- 
fish, the  nostrils  are  closed  sacs,  which  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  reproductive  organs  underlie  the  spinal  column, 
their  products  escaping  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
whence  they  are  expelled  into  the  outer  world  by  an 
"  abdominal  pore." 

The  Lampreys  are  represented  by  the  Sea  Lamprey 
(Petromyzon  marinus),  and  by  the  River  Lamprey 
(P.  fluviatili8\  (Fig.  101,  B).  The  former  ascends 
rivers  in  the  early  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
The  Hag-fish  {Myxine  glutinosa)  derives  its  specific 
appellation,  from  the  large  quantity  of  mucus,  which, 
when  captured,  it  gives  off  from  its  skin.  It  is  com- 
monly found  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  other  Fishes,  into 
which  it  bores  its  way,  by  means  of  the  palatine  tooth 
or  fang  previously  noticed. 

Order  3.  Elasmobranchti. — The  members  of  this 
group,  which  is  typically  represented  by  the  Sharks 
and  Kays,  are  distinguished  by  the  variable  structure  of 
the  vertebral  column,  which  ranges  from  a  mere  fibrous 
<<  notochord,"  to  a  completely  ossified  spinal  column. 
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The  skull  ia  cartilagiuoue,  and  a  distinct  lower  jaw  is 
pieaeot.  The  integument  is  not  covered  by  acalee 
disposed  in  a  regular  manner,  but  is  studded  oTei  b; 
bony  tubercles,  or  by  placoid  scales,  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  already  described.  True  dermal  spines 
are  also  developed  in  the  present  instance  ;  these  latter 
structures  being  principally  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dorsal  fins.  The  "  paired  "  fins  are  invari- 
ably present.  Of  these  the  "  pectoral "  fins  in  the 
Skates  and  Bays  attain  a  very  large  size,  as  compared 


Fig'  101.  Elumoui 
A.  Bmmll-iipatUtl  Dog-Dab  (ScfUim 

(Can^oriof  vuifforit),  ihoTUig  mouut  uul  bnncblil  clefu. 

vrith  that  of  the  body ;  this  feature  producing  the  flat- 
tened conformation  of  these  fishes ;  whilst  in  all  the 
members  of  this  group,  the  "ventral"  fins  are  "abdo- 
minal" in  position.  The  "caudal"  tin  in  thia  group 
is  usually  of  the  "  heterocercal "  variety ;  several  species 
exhibiting  this  peculiar  confonuation  of  the  tail  in  a 
very  characteristic  manner.     (Fig.  103,  A,  B.) 
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The  teeth  are  usually  very  numerous,  and  present^  in 
several  members  of  the  group,  a  highly  characteristic 
appearance.  The  intestine  ia  generally  short,  but  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  99, 
E),  previously  alluded  to,  serves  materially  to  increase 
the  digestive  area  of  the  gut.  The  intestine  terminates, 
with  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs,  in  a  common  chamber  or  '*  cloaca." 

The  structure  of  the  heart  in  the  Elasmobranchii 
presents  several  features  worthy  of  notice.  The  "  bulbus 
arteriosus"  (Fig.  100,  c)  is  specially  developed;  being 
furnished  with  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  also  pro- 
vided with  several  transverse  rows  of  valves.  The 
**  arterial  bulb,"  in  this  case,  is  therefore  "  rhythmically 
contractile,"  and  performs  the  function  of  an  additional 
chamber,  in  aiding  materially  to  propel  the  blood  into 
the  respiratory  organs. 

As  the  name  of  the  order  implies,  the  gills  exist  in 
the  form  of  sacs  or  pouches,  containing  numerous 
thickly-set  vascular  laminsB  or  ^'plates  ;"  the  gill-sacs 
opening  internally  into  the  pharynx,  and  externally,  by 
a  variable  number  of  clefts  or  fissures  situated  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  (Fig.  102).  Water  is  admitted  by 
the  mouth,  and  gains  access  to  the  gills  through  the 
pharyngeal  clefts  ;  the  effete  water  of  respiration  being 
ex|)elled  by  the  external  openings.  In  certain  members 
of  this  group,  typically  represented  by  the  Sharks, 
water  can  be  admitted  to  the  gills  by  means  of  two 
tubes,  which  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  by 
two  apertures,  termed  "  spiracles ; "  these  tubes  lead 
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directly  into  the  pharynx,  whence  the  water  gains  access 
to  the  gill-sacs. 

A  distinct  swimming  bladder  is  absent  in  the  EUu^ 
mobranchii,  but  traces  of  a  rudimentary  and  homologous 
appendage  have  been  observed  in  certain  members  of 
the  group. 

The  nervous  system  attains,  in  this  order,  its  highest 
development  in  the  class  of  Fishes — the  relative  size 
and  development  of  the  brain  especially,  as  also  the 
division  into  its  various  parts,  evincing  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  nervous  system.  The  eyes,  in  some 
cases,  are  provided  with  a  "nictitating  membrane," 
similar  to  that  found  in  Birds,  whilst  the  olfactory  and 
auditory  organs  also  exhibit  an  advance  in  the  perfection 
of  those  senses,  as  observed  in  other  divisions  of  the  class. 

The  structure  and  physiology  of  their  reproductive 
system  also  exemplifies  the  superior  organisation  of  the 
Elaamohranchii,  The  generative  organs  are  of  large 
size,  and  exhibit  a  structure  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
found  in  the  highest  Vertebrate  forms,  whilst  the 
ventral  fins  of  the  male  are  provided  with  special 
appendages,  subserving  the  reproductive  process,  and 
to  which  the  term  "  claspers''  has  been  applied.  The 
ova  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  other  Fishes,  the  . 
eggs  being  generally  enclosed  in  coriaceous  or  leathery 
capsules — familiarly  known  to  seaside  visitors  as  "  Mer- 
maids' purses,"  "Sea-purses,''  and  the  like.  Certain 
members  of  the  group  appear  to  exemplify  the  "  vivipa- 
rous "  mode  of  reproduction — the  young  being  attached 
to  the  parent  by  a  vascular  connection,  analogous  to  that 
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found  in  Mammals,  and  termed  the  *'  placenta/'  Lastly, 
the  embryos  appear  to  be  furnished,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  with  external  bianchiao,  of  rudimentary  de- 
scription, and  which  gi7e  place,  as  development  proceeds, 
to  true  internal  gills — this  peculiarity  serving,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  to  connect  the  Elasmobranchii  with 
the  next  or  higher  class,  that  of  the  Amphibia.  Viewed 
with  regard  to  their  paleontology,  the  present  group  of 
Fishes  presents  several  interesting  features;  the  order 
attaining  a  considerable  development  in  geological 
epochs.  The  early  appearances  of  these  forms  in 
Palfisozoic  strata  are  marked  by  the  presence,  in  a 
fossil  condition,  of  the  dermal  spines;  these  appendages 
being  known  to  palseontologists  as  "  ichthyodorulites." 

The  Elasmobranchii  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
the  first  of  which — the  Holocephali — ^is  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  head ;  and  by  the  single  gill  aperture. 
The  most  familiar  representative  of  this  sub-order  is 
found  in  the  ChimoBra^  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
"  King  of  the  Herrings." 

The  forms  included  in  the  second  Sub-order — Plagi- 
ostomi — are  distinguished  by  the  transverse  position  of 
.  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  head ;  and  by  the  numerous  external  gill  openings, 
which,  however,  are  not  protected  by  an  "  operculum" 
or  "gill-cover."  The  Plagiostomi  are  further  subdi- 
vided into  the  following  three  sections  : — 

(a)  Cestraphori,  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Cestracion  Philippic  or  Port-Jackson  Shark. 
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(b)  Selachiiy  represented  by  the  Sharks  and  Dog- 

fishes, of  which  examples   are  depicted  in 
Figure  102. 

(c)  Batide8,  represented  by  the  Skates  and  Rays, 

(Raiid<B\  and  by  the   Sawfish  (PristU  anti- 
quorum. 

Order  4.  Oanoidei, — This  order  of  Fishes  is  but 
sparsely  represented  by  existing  forms,  and  plentifully 
exemplified  by  extinct  and  fossil  species.  As  implied 
by  the  name  of  the  group,  the  nature  of  the  exo- 
skeleton  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  Fishes, 
the  "ganoid"  variety  of  scale  being  typically  repre- 
sented in  the  present  instance.  The  character  and 
structure  of  these  scales,  having  already  been  alluded 
to,  will  not  require  further  mention.  The  endoskeletou 
in  the  present  order  varies  considerably  in  development 
throughout  the  group.  Thus,  in  the  Sturgeon  (Acci- 
penser),  (Fig.  103,  A),  as  representing^  one  subdivision 
of  the  order,  the  "  notochord"  is  persistent,  and  the  skull 
cartilaginous.  Others  of  the  group,  represented  by 
Polypterus  and  Lepidosteus  (Fig  103,  B),  have  a  fully 
ossified  spinal  column ;  the  vertebrae  in  this  latter  form, 
and  as  previously  noticed,  exhibiting  a  divergence  from 
the  typical  arrangement  of  these  structures  in  Fishes,  in 
that  they  are  "  opisthocoelous'' — ^that  is,  convex  in  front 
and  concave  posteriorly.  In  the  structure  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  also  in  the  conformation  of  other  parts  of  the 
endoskeleton,  the  Bony  Pike  exhibits  a  near  affinity 
to  the  Amphibian  or  even  Beptilian  type  of  structure. 
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The  "pectoral"  (Fig.  103, pp)  and  "ventiral''  fins 
{v  v)  are  invaiiablj  present ;  the  latter  members,  as  in 
the  preceding  group,  being  "  abdominal "  in  position. 
The  fin-rays,  in  the  "  paired  **  fins,  spring  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  formed  by  the  endoskeleton  of  the  fin,  this 
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A,  Common  Sturgeon  ^Aocipenser  awrio) ;  a,  anal  fln :  e,  caudal  fin ;  d, 
dorsal  fln ;  p,  one  of  the  pectoral  fins  ;  v,  one  of  the  Tentiml  fina.  B, 
Bony  Pike  {LepidosUus  oaaeus),  showing  "  lobate'*  arrangement  of  pec- 
toral fins.  C,  PteridUhys  MilUri  (Old  Red  Sandstone),  showing 
greatly  developed  pectoral  fins  (p  pX 

"  lobate"  or  "  fringed  "  appearance  of  the  "  paired"  fins 
(Fig.  103,  B,p),  forming,  according  to  some  authorities, 
a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  group.  The ''  dorsal" 
fin,  in  certain  instances,  is  "  multifid,"  that  is  divided 
into  numerous  portions,  the  anterior  maigins  of  each 
fin  being  provided  with  peculiar  dermal  scales,  or  more 
commonly  spines,  to  which  the  term  '*  fulcra"  is  applied. 
The  "  caudal "  fin,  whilst  presenting  in  the  xnigority  of 
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instances  the  "  heterocercal "  form,  is  also  in  some  cases 
*•  homocercaL" 

The  intestine  in  all  Ganoid  Fishes — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Lepidosteus — is  provided  with  a  well- 
developed  spiral  valve,  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
case  of  the  Elasmobranchii  (Fig.  99,  B).  The  intestine, 
however,  does  not  terminate  in  a  "  cloaca,"  but  by  a 
distinct  anus  :  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  termi- 
nating by  a  common  orifice.  The  heart  also  bears  a 
close  structural  relation  to  that  of  the  preceding  division, 
in  that  the  *'  bulbus  arteriosus"  is  contractile,  provided 
with  muscular  fibres,  and  furnished  with  several  rows 
of  transverse  valves.  Eespiration  is  performed,  as  in 
the  typical  Fishes,  by  true  branchiae  or  gills,  supported 
upon  ''branchial  arches,"  and  enclosed  in  a  special 
branchial  chamber,  covered  by  an  "  operculum."  Sup- 
plementary branchiae  are  in  some  instances  borne  by 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ''  opercula,"  and  in  this  situa- 
tion "false"  or  "pseudo-branchiae,"  receiving  pure 
arterial  blood  only,  are  sometimes  also  found.  As  in 
many  Elasmobranchii,  "  spiracles,"  or  openings  of  tubes 
which  communicate  with  the  pharynx,  and  through 
which  water  can  be  admitted  to  the  gills,  are  found  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  head. 

An  air-bladder  is  present  in  all  Ganoid  Fishes,  this 
structure  usually  becoming  "  sacculated,"  or  exhibiting 
a  subdivision  internally,  into  distinct  cells.  The  swim- 
ming bladder,  in  the  present  instance,  invariably  com- 
municates with  the  oesophagus  by  a  distinct  tube,  termed 
the  "  pneumatic  duct ;"  the  homology  of  the  sacculated 
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air-bladder  with  the  lung  of  higher  forms,  and  of  the 
''pueumatic  duct"  with  the  "trachea,"  or  windpipe,  will 
be  at  once  apparent 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Ganoid  fishes,  several  interesting  features  are  recorded, 
the  chief  of  these  being  their  limitation  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere ;  and  secondly,  their  occurrence,  in  tlie 
majority  of  instances,  in  fresh- water  seas  and  lakes ;  very 
few  of  these  forms  inlvabiting  the  sea. 

The  order  Ganoidei  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders — 
the  Lepidoganoidei  and  Placoganoidei,  The  Lepi- 
dostetts,  or  Bony  Pike  of  North  American  lakes  (Fig. 
103,  B),  and  the  Polyptertia^  of  the  African  rivers,  are 
the  most  familiar  forms  included  in  this  subdivision. 
The  endoskeleton  attains  great  perfection  in  the  present 
instance,  as  also  does  the  ''  ganoid "  covering  of  the 
body,  these  forms  being  literally  encased  in  a  bony 
armour  of  great  brilUancy.  The  "  paired"  fins  are 
"  lobate/'  and  the  "  caudal"  fin  heterocercal.  The  Dip- 
terns  niacrolepidotus  (Fig.  104),  the  remains  of  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  exem- 
plifies an  extinct  example  of  this  sub-order.  This  latter 
form  exhibited  the  ganoid  armour  in  great  perfection. 

In  the  Placoganoid  section  of  the  order,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exoskeleton,  as  well  as  of  the  endoskeleton, 
is  not  so  perfect  or  complete  as  in  the  preceding  division. 
The  true  ganoid  ^  scales "  of  the  Lepidoganoidei  are 
replaced  by  detached  "  plates"  of  bony  material,  irre- 
gularly disposed  over  the  body,  and  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  head,  usually  assume  a  large  size, 
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this  latter  featuio  being  highly  characteristic  of  many 
extinct  fonnB  also.  The  "pureil"  fins  are  not  lobed, 
and  the  tail  is  generally  "  heterocercal"  (Fig.  103,  A). 

The  StuTgeona  of  Xorthem  Europe  (Stwnpmdte) 
(Fig.  103,  A),  and  the  Paddle  Fiah  (Spaiularia)  of 
North  American  waters,  exemplify  this  latter  aection. 

Of  extinct  Ganoid  forms  the  majority  belong  to 
this  latter  sabdivision ;  and  of  these  the  PteridUhya 
(Fig.  103,  C),  characterised  by  the  great  development  of 
the  "  pectoral"  fins  {pp),  and  the  Cephalaspis,  in  which 
the  head  was  covered  by  a  large  "  shield"  or  "  buckler," 
are  probablv  the  most  familiar  furms.     The  Ganaidei 


Fib'.  IM.  QiNOlDCL    ClpUru  lucrultpfdolu  (Old  Bel  Buidilone);  in 

d,  Aul  Ad  ;  e,  hflt«roc«nAl  undHt  ItH  ;  d),  flnt  dan^l  fln  ;  it*,  »cond  donal 
flu ;  p,  one  of  th«  pcctura^  fltu ;  V,  ODA  of  the  ventn]  Oiu. 

:ittained  the  man  imam  of  their  development  in  the 
Devonian  or  Old  Eed  Sandstone  rocka  of  the  Palteozoic 
epoch;  the  term  "Age  of  Fishea"  being  applied,  on 
this  account,  to  the  period  of  paleoontological  time  corre- 
sponding to  the  deposition  and  formation  of  these  rocks. 

Order  6.  Teteoslei. — This  order  includes  the  great 
majority  of  onlinary  Fishes,  which,  as  implied  by  the 
tenn  Teleosiei,  possess  a  more  or  loss  completely  ossified 
endoskeleton.      Any  minute,  or  even  general  reference 
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to  the  special  morphology  of  the  group  will  be  imneces- 
sarj,  the  various  points  already  noticed,  when  treating 
of  the  general  structure  of  Fishes,  corresponding  in 
detail  ^to  the  conformation  of  this,  the  most  typical 
order  of  the  class. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  extensive 
group,  with  their  distinguishing  characters,  may  there- 
fore suffice  in  the  present  instance. 

Sub-Order  A.  Malacopteri. — Fins  complete  ;  the 
rays  "soft"  or  "jointed;"  a  swimming-bladder  present, 
and  provided  with  a  "  pneumatic  duct "  opening  into 
the  oesophagus ;  scales  "  cycloid,'*  but  in  some  cases 
"ganoid." 

Sec.  1.  Apoda.  Ventral  fins  J  Ex.  Eels  (Murcenulce). 

wanting.  (  Electric  Eel  {Gyninpius). 

Sec.  2.  Ahdominalia.  Ven-  (^  Ex.  Herrings  (C/wpewfcp). 


tral  fins  present, 
these  being  "  abdo- 
minal" in  position. 


■{ 


Salmon,etc.  [Salmotiidct). 
Pikes  (Esocidce), 
Carps  (Cyprinidcp),  etc. 


Sub-Order  B.  Anacanthini. — Fin-rays  soft ;  "  ven- 
tral" fips  wanting,  or  if  present,  "jugular  "or  "  thoracic" 
in  position;  swimming-bladder,  when  present,  a  shut 
sac. 

Sec.   1.   Apoda.     Ventr€d  fins  wanting.      Ex.    Sand- 
lance  (Atnmodyfes), 
Sec.  2.  Suh'hrachiata,  (  Ex.  Cod,  Ling,  etc  (Gadidot). 

Ventral  fins  <       (Fig.  98.) 

present  (  Flat-fishes  (Pleuronectidce), 
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Sub-Order  C.  Acanthopteri. — First  or  anterior 
fin-rays  of  inflexible  spiny  consistence ;  "  Ctenoid  *' 
scales  ;  swimming-bladder  a  completely  closed  sac. 

Sec.  1.  PharyngognatliL     Ex.  Wrasse  [Cyclolabridce). 

«      ^       .X     .    .(  Ex.  Perches  (Pera^fcc).  (Fig.  97.) 
Sec.   2.   Acanmapten  \  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^y 

\  Mackerel  {ScomberidcB),  etc. 

Sub-Order  D.  Plectognathi. — Bones  of  upper  jaw 
and  palate  firmly  ossified  to  skull ;  endoskeleton  chiefly 
cartilaginous  ;  ventral  fins  generally  absent ;  ganoiil 
scales  ;  air-bladder  closed. 

Ex.  Trunk  Fishes  [OstraeiontidvR^. 
File-Fishes  {BalistidcB). 
Globe-Fishes  {Gymnodontidoe), 

Sub-Order  E.  Lophobranchii. — Gills  existing  a?* 
tuft-like  processes  on  '*  branchial  arches  -"  endoskeleton 
cartilaginous  ;  ganoid  scales  ;  swimming-bladder  closed. 
Ex.  Sea-horses  (Hippocampidce), 
Pipe-fishes  (Syjir/nathidoe). 

Order  6.  Dipnoi  (Protopteri). — This  last  order  of 
fishes  resembles  the  first  group  of  the  class,  in  that  it 
contains  but  a  single  representative,  and  farther  re- 
sembles the  Amphioxua  in  the  anomalous  nature  of  its 
position  and  relations.  The  Lepidosiren  or  Mud-fish 
(Fig.  105),  found  inhabiting  the  river  Gambia,  in 
Africa,  and  the  Amazon  in  America,  is  the  sole  example 
of  this  order,  which  may  be  said  to  occupy  somewhat 
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of  a  transitional  position,  between  the  Fishes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Amphibia  on  the  other. 

The  piscine  characters  of  the  Lepidosiren  are  found 
in  its  fish-like  form  ;  in  the  cycloid  scales  with  which 
its  body  is  covered ;  in  the  median  fin  which  fringes 
the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body ;  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  true  gills,  supported  on  "  branchial  arches,"  and 
contained  within  a  special "  branchial  chamber,"  covered 
by  an  *'  operculum."  The  amphibian  characteristics, 
on  the  contrary,  are  seen  in  the  modification   of  the 


Fig.  105.  Dipnoi. 

Lepidosiren  annectetu,  or  Mud-fUh :  a,  modified  "  pectoral "  fins ; 

b,  *' ventral  "fins. 

"  pectoral "  (a)  and  "  ventral "  fins  (6),  which  exist  as 
filiform  jointed  appendages,  wanting  but  little  addi- 
tional change  to  convert  them  into  rudimentary  am- 
phibian limbs;  in  the  presence  of  lungs  formed  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  cellular  air-bladder,  which  com- 
municates with  the  pharynx  by  a  distinct  "  trachea  "  or 
''  windpipe ; "  in  the  three-chambered  condition  of  the 
hearty — ^this  organ  now  consisting  of  two  auricles  and  a 
ventricle;  and  lastly,  in  the  presence,  in  the  young 
condition  at  least,  of  external  branchias  or  gills. 
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The  endoskeleton  is  impeifecily  developed^  consist- 
ing  of  a  persistent  "  notochord/'  possessing,  however, 
traces  of  ossifications  in  its  sheath.  The  intestine  is 
provided  with  a  spiral  valve,  and  terminates  in  a 
''  cloaca."  The  trilocular  condition  of  the  heart  has 
been  already  noticed;  an  additional  auricle  (left),  to 
which  the  aerated  blood  from  the  longs  is  returned, 
being  found  in  the  present  instance.  The  nasal  sacs 
communicate  posteriorly  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  habits  of  these  singular  creatures  appear  to  be 
as  curious  as  their  structural  relations.  They  inhabit 
the  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  burying  themselves  in  the 
mud  during  the  dry  season,  and  passing  that  period  in 
a  state  of  torpidity ;  to  be  recalled  to  active  life  by  the 
return  of  the  heavy  and  persistent  rains  which  mark 
the  advent  of  the  wet  season. 


2b 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

VERTEBRATA. 

Province  A, — Ichthtopsida — (ContirmedC), 

Class  II. — Amphibia. 

General  Characters  of  Amphibia — Classification. 

The  term  Amphibia,  applied  to  this  class,  indicates  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  organisation  of  the  forms  in- 
cluded within  its  limits,  the  Amphibia  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  connecting  link  between  the  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial Vertebrata,  and  being,  accordingly,  fitted    for 
existence  in  both  elements.     Eespiration,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  performed  at  first,  and  in  the  early  life 
of  the  Amphibian,  exclusively  by  gills,  but  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  towards  maturity,  the  gills  in  the  majority 
of  instances  disappear,  and  the  respiratory  process  is 
afterwards  carried  on  solely  by  lungs.     In  other  cases, 
however,  the  gills  are  retained,  lungs  being  also  deve- 
loped ;  the  co-existence  of  gills  and  lungs  being  thus 
characteristic  of  the  more  typical  of  Amphibian  forms. 
Points  of  distinction  from  the  preceding   class  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  "  median  "  fins  of  Amphibia 
are  in  no  case  supported  by  fin-rays,  whilst  the  limbs 
exhibit  the  same  and  typical  parts  of  the  endoskeleton 
found  in  the  higher  Vertebrata.     The  skull,  in  the  pre- 
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sent  instance,  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by 
means  of  two  articular  prominences  termed  "  condyles/' 
this  latter  characteristic  approaching  of  itself  to  the 
similar  arrangement  in  the  highest  vertebrates ;  the 
Mammalian  skull  being  also  joined  to  the  spinal  column 
by  two  "condyles."  The  heart  consists  of  three 
chambers — a  ventricle  and  two  auricles — ^another  and 
left  auricle  being  superadded  to  the  more  primitive  and 
hilocular  heart  of  the  fish. 

The  nostrils  open,  in  every  case,  posteriorly,  into  the 
pharnyx  or  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  this  arrangement  con- 
trasting with  the  shut  condition  of  the  nasal  sacs  in 
the  Fishes.  Lastly,  the  members  of  the  present  group 
undergo  a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphosis  in 
their  progress  from  the,  egg  to  the  mature  and  adult 
form ;  this  latter  feature  constituting  one  of  the  most 
important  diagnostic  characters  of  the  class. 

As  remarked  by  Professor  Huxley,  "  there  is  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  close  affinity  of  the  Fish  and 
the  Amphibian,''  the  transition  from  class  to  class  being 
accomplished  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  transitionary 
stages,  each  of  which  is  typified  by  a  representative 
form.  Thus,  starting  with  the  Lepidoairen  or  Mud- 
fish (Fig.  105),  which,  as  previously  remarked,  would 
appear  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
two  classes,  we  have  a  form  partaking  much  of  the 
piscine  nature,  but  exhibiting  several  very  salient 
Amphibian  features  also.  Its  formj  the  scales  with 
which  its  body  is  covered ;  its  fins ;  and  above 
all,  its  branchiae,   contained  in  a  true  gill-chamber, 
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covered  by  an  "operculum,"  showing  its  undeniable 
relations  with  the  previous  clasa  But  already  we  per- 
ceive  Amphibian  features  beginning  to  be  apparent; 
firstly,  in  the  styliform  fins,  which  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  become  rudimentary  limbs  ;  then  in  the  "  trilocular  " 
or  three-chambered  heart ;  and  lastly,  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  its ''  swimming-bladder  "  to  form  true  lungs ;  and 
in  other  and  peculiar  features  of  its  respiratory  system, 
which  have  been  already  remarked.  The  curious 
Axolotl  (Fig.  109,  h\  and  still  more  remarkable 
Proteus  (Fig.  109,  a)  or  Siren^  exemplify  a  further 
stage  in  the  transition.  The  life  of  these  creatures  is 
essentially  aquatic,  and,  accordingly,  we  now  find  exter- 
nal gills  persistent  through  life ;  the  lungs,  although  still 
rudimentary,  having  attained  to  a  relatively  greater  de- 
velopment than  in  the  preceding  case.  The  Frogs, 
Toads,  and  Newts,  introduce  us  to  the  final  stage  in  the 
transition,  in  which  forms  we  find  external  ^]b  at  first 
developed.  These  organs  next  give  place  to  internal 
branchise,  which  latter,  as  development  proceeds  and  as 
maturity  is  attained,  wholly  disappear,  and  give  place 
to  true  lungs,  the  aquatic  larva  now  becoming  a  true  air- 
breathing  form,  and  the  change  from  an  aquatic  to  a 
terrestrial  type  of  structure  being  thus  accomplished. 

The  integument  is  generally  devoid  of  scales  or  other 
hard  appendages,  although  in  certain  cases  rudimentary 
structures  of  this  nature  are  developed ;  these  latter, 
however,  never  attaining  the  development  observed  in 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  classes.  In  most  Amphi- 
bians the  skin  is  supplied  with  numerous  glands^  se- 
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creting  fluids  of  variable  nature,  and  consistence  ;  and 
in  several  forms^  if  not  in  all,  the  skin  appears  to  aid 
materially  the  respiratory  or  breathing  process. 

In  form,  the  generality  of  Amphibians  are  more  or 
less  fish-like,  the  resemblance  to  the  preceding  group 
being  more  particularly  noticeable  in  their  embryonic 
condition.  In  the  higher  Amphibians  true  limbs  are 
developed,  the  body  assuming  a  more  or  less  stunted 
and  shortened  form.  The  limbs  are  entirely  wanting 
in  the  CcBciliadcB ;  whilst  only  one  pair, — ^the  pectoral 
limbs, — exists  in  the  Biren, 

The  endoskeleton  (Fig.  106)  exhibits  great  diversity 
in  perfection  of  texture  and  arrangement  In  some 
few  instances  the  vertebral  column  exists  as  a  ''  noto- 
chord,''  which,  however,  exhibits  a  decided  advance  on 
the  similar  structure  of  the  preceding  division,  a  fibrous 
sheath  being  developed,  and  depositions  of  bony  mate- 
rial, representing  the  vertebral  ''centra  "  and  ''  arches," 
being  also  found.  A  true  bony  skeleton,  however,  exists 
in  the  minority  of  forms,  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  106,  a  a) 
being  in  some  cases  "amphiccelous"  (Fig.  116,  A),  like 
those  of  the  fish,  l\ut  more  commonly  ''  opisthocoelous" 
(Fig.  116,  C),  that  is  convex  in  front  and  concave  pos- 
teriorly ;  whilst  in  certain  forms,  exemplified  by  the 
Ammra^  the  vertebrse  are  "  proccelous'*  (Fig.  116,  B), 
or  concave  in  front  and  convex  posteriorly.  The  ribs 
appear  to  be,  at  most^  rudimentary  throughout  the  class ; 
in  the  higher  forms  the  place  of  these  structures  is  sup- 
plied by  the  elongated  transverse  processes  (Fig.  106,  a) 
of  the  vertebrsQ.    The  skull  in  the  lower  Amphibia  is  of 
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cartilaginoDS  texture,  but  in  the  higher  forms  (Fig.  1 06) 
the  cranial  elements  ue  complet«Iy  ossified.  The  skull 
ia  articulated  to  the  Tertebral  column  by  two  "  occipital 
condyles,"  an  amngement  distinguishing  the  Amphibia 
from  the  Sauropsida,  in  which  province  only  one  "  con- 
dyle "  exists. 


Sktleton  of  Common  Frog  (itaiw  tempornria) ;  a,  dorml  vertebr*.  beuliif 
Knatlr-dneloped  tmuTone  pncetiei :  i  b.  Ilia,  ot  ilde  bonn  of  pulTii ; 
c.  Hi:nuD  ;  1^,  scKpulA  ;  e,  Temur ;  /,  bone  of  1^  (libU  ind  AbnlaJ ;  g, 
Unut;  Jh.  mfltdtwDfl;  t,  phjUuign ;  k^  huiDAniA;  I,  bone  of  ferm 
(ndluB  And  dllu) ;  m^  urpui ;  n.  phtlugea. 

The  skeletal  elements  of  the  limbs  are,  in  the  higher 
forms,  present  in  great  perfection.  As  seen  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  Frog  (Fig.  106,  d),  a  well-developed 
"scapula"  or  "shoulder-blade,"  "coracoid  bone,"  and 
rudimentary  "  clavicle,"  are  present.  The  "  humerus  " 
{k)  is  also  distinct,  but  the  "  radius  "  and  "  ulna "  are 
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anchylosed  or  ossified  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
bone  {t).  The  six  bones  of  the  "  carpus  "  or  "  wrist " 
(m),  and  those  of  the  "  metacarpus  "  and  ''  phalanges  " 
(n\  are  also  to  be  readily  recognised.  The  "pelvic 
arch  "  is  present  in  tolerable  completeness,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  elongated  "  sacrum  "  and  "  pelvic  bones  " 
(b  b  e).  The  " femur"  or  "  thigh-bone "(c)  is  articu- 
lated to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  "  pelvis ;"  and, 
as  in  their  prototypes  of  the  upper  limb,  the  "tibia 
and  fibula"  (/)  are  firmly  united  by  ossification.  The 
"  tarsal "  and  "  metatarsal "  bones  {g  h)  are  also  repre- 
sented, the  phalanges  of  the  toes  (t)  being  five  in  num- 
ber, and  elongated  to  afford  attachment  to  the  web  or 
membrane  of  the  foot  The  digits  of  the  pectoral  limb 
{n)  are  only  four  in  number,  and  are  free  and  ununited 
by  membrane ;  the  superiority  in  size  and  length  of  the 
hinder  limbs  rendering  these  latter  members  the  chief 
agents  in  the  locomotion  of  these  creatures.  In  the 
aquatic  forms,  represented  by  the  Tritons  and  their 
allies,  the  limbs  are  developed  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  in  the  Frog,  the  flexible  spine  and  persistent  taU 
constituting  the  means  whereby  the  movements  of  these 
creatures  are  effected. 

The  mouth  of  Amphibians  is  generally  of  large  size, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  provided  with  numerous 
teeth,  which  in  general  become  ossified  to  and  united 
with  the  bones  upon  which  they  are  borne.  The  ali- 
mentaiy  canal  is  of  very  simple  construction  throughout 
the  group.  In  several  forms  the  tongue  is  undeveloped ; 
in  others  it  is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  whilst 
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izL  a  third  group  it  is  of  large  size,  and  capable  of  heing 
protruded  to  a  great  extent  The  intestine  terminates 
with  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive 
organs,  in  a  common  chamber  or  "  cloaca."  Salivary 
glands  are  wanting,  but  a  capacious  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas,  are  present  in  aU. 

The  disposition  of  the  haemal  and  respiratory  systems 


Fig.  107.  Thsort  of  Cibculatiov  in  Amphibia  and  Rephlia. 

a,  Left  auricle ;  h,  common  ventricle :  e,  right  anricld .-  d,  aorta  carrying 
blood  to  the  system ;  e,  Tene  cavao,  or  great  veins,  retaming  venous 
blood  to  heart;  /,  systemic  circulation;  g,  pulmonary  vein  bringing 
pure  blood  to  left  auricle;  h,  pulmonary  artery  carrying  blood  to 
respiratory  oxgans;  k,  pulmonary  circulation.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  current  of  the  circulation.  The  purely  venous  blood  is  repre- 
sented in  black ;  the  arterio-venons  blood  by  the  erow-shading ;  and 
the  pure  or  arterial  blood  by  the  white. 

in  Amphibia  is  of  somewhat  complicated  nature,  since 
these  systems  vary  greatly  in  arrangement  and  function 
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at  different  periods  in  the  life  of  the  animaL     Typi* 
cally,  the  heart  of  the  Amphibian,  and  that  of  the 
Beptile  also,  is  "  trilocular,"  or  three-chambered,  con- 
sisting of  a  ventricle  (Fig.  107,  b)  and  two  auricles 
(a  e)  ;  the  separation  of  the  auricles  varying  in  com- 
pleteness throughout  the  group.     As  depicted  in  Fig. 
107,  the  right  or  "pulmonic"  auricle  (c)  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  body,  whilst  the  left,  or  "  sys- 
temic" auricle  (a),  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  pure 
or  arterial  blood  from  the  respiratory  organs  (k).     The 
blood  from  these  respective  auricles  is  poured  into  the 
common  ventricle  (b),  which  latter  chamber  thus  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.     Of  this 
impure  blood,  therefore,  part  is  sent  to  the  respiratory 
organs  (k),  whilst  part  is  circulated  through  the  body 
(/).    This  seeming  imperfection  in  the  circulatory  pro- 
cesses of  Amphibia  and  Reptilia  may  be  accounted  for 
in  great  measure — firstly,  by  the  transitionary  nature 
of  these  forms,  the  Amphibian  heart  foreshadowing  the 
more  perfect  heart  of  the  Bird  and  the  Mammal ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  sluggish  nature  of  the  majority  of 
these  creatures,  their  slow  movements  and  hybemating 
habits  rendering  unnecessary  the  more  perfect  circula- 
tion of  higher  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  respiratory  system  in  the  present 
group,  the  gills  attain  a  relatively  larger  size  in  those 
forms  {Perennibranchiata)  in  which  gills  and  lungs  are 
co-existent;  the  latter  organs  again  being  in  those  cases 
of  very  rudimentary  structure,  existing  for  the  most  part 
as  mere  sacs,  and  differing  only  in  the  degree  to  which 
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the  perfection  of  internal  segmentation,  or  division 
into  cells,  is  carried.  In  the  true  air-breathing  formsy 
however,  in  which  the  branchisB  of  early  life  give  place 
to  lungs  {C(iducibranchiata\  these  latter  organs  assume 
a  more  perfect  arrangement,  the  cellular  structure 
becoming  developed,  and  the  general  morphology  of 
the  lungs  being  at  once  perfected  and  defined. 

The  actual  respiratory  process  in  the  lung-breathing 
Amphibia  is,  owing  to  the  absence  of  true  ribs,  some- 
what modified  &om  the  similar  process  in  higher  forms. 
The  air  necessary  for  respiration  is  accordingly  taken 
into  the  lungs  by  a  process  more  analogous  to  degluti- 
tion or  swallowing  than  to  the  movements  of  ordinary 
respiration;  The  mouth  is  firstly  shut,  and  air  inspired 
through  the  nostrils,  which  apertures  being  in  turn 
closed,  the  air  is  driven  into  the  lungs.  The  skin,  as 
previously  mentioned,  also  assists  in  the  respiration  of 
these  creatures. 

The  nervous  system  presents  several  striking  phases 
of  development,  which  correspond  to  the  stages  into 
which  the  early  life  of  the  typical  Amphibian  has 
been  divided,  and  which  also  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
the  nervous  development  of  other  and  lower  groups. 
Thus,  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  Amphibian 
brain  presents  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
fish ;  whilst  with  the  growth  and  succeeding  development 
of  the  form,  the  nervous  centres  become  better  differ- 
entiated, and  merge  into  a  higher  type  of  organisation. 
The  brain  and  nervous  centres  of  the  lower  Amphibia, 
such  as  Proteus  and   its  allies,  exhibit  an  inferior 
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development  to  those  of  the  higher  forms ;  and  partake 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  embryonic  brain  in  the 
higher  Amphibia,  or  of  the  adult  nervous  centres  in 
the  preceding  class.  The  eyes  in  the  lower  members 
of  the  group  are  rudimentary,  and  concealed  beneath 
the  integument,  as  in  the  CcBciliadcB  and  Proteus;  but 
in  the  Frogs  and  their  allies  the  eyes  are  lai^e,  well 
developed,  and  possess  a  ''nictitating  membrane."  The 
ears  are  in  the  Frogs  of  complicated  structure,  and 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  throat.  The  nasal 
cavities  in  all  cases  communicate  with  the  mouth. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  Amphibia^  as  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  Frogs  and  Newts,  forms  the  last 
feature  in  the  general  organisation  of  the  group  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention.  Many  Am- 
phibians are  ''oviparous,"  but  some  appear  to  exemplify 
the  "ovo- viviparous,"  or  even  the  "viviparous"  mode 
of  reproduction.  As  observed  in  the  Common  Frog 
(Eana  temporaria),  the  order  of  development  proceeds 
in  a  very  defined  order.  From  the  egg  comes  forth  a 
curious  fish-like  form,  familiarly  known  as  a  "Tadpole," 
furnished  with  a  broad  flattened  head,  and  swimming 
actively  by  means  of  the  elongated  fish-like  tail,  with 
which  it  is  provided.  Soon  after  birth  external  gills 
(Fig.  108,  a)  begin  to  protrude  from  the  branchial 
clefts,  which  shortly,  however,  give  place  to  branchisB 
situated  internally  (6),  and  supported,  as  in  Fishes, 
on  "branchial  arches,"  which  exist  to  the  number  of 
four.  The  heart,  at  the  present  stage,  moreover,  ia 
essentially  that  of  the  fish,  and  consists  of  an  auricle 
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and  a  ventricle,  occupied  ezclosively  in  driving  tbe* 
blood  to  the  gills  for  aeration.  As  the  ^Tadpole" 
increases  in  size,  the  tail  also  grows  more  elongated, 
and  the  limbs  now  begin  to  be  developed, — ^those  of  tbe 
hinder  extremity  being  the  first  to  appear  in  the  case 
of  the  Frogs  (c  d),  whilst  in  the  Newts  the  fore-limbs 
are  first  developed.  After  the  development  of  the 
limbs,  the  tail  begins  to  decrease  in  size  (e),  gradually 


Fig.  108.  HETAK0RPH06IS  OF  AMPHIBIA.    Development  of  Common 

Frog  (RafM  temporaria), 

a,  Yonng  Tadpole,  showing  external  gUls ;  h,  further  development  of  a, 
with  flah-like  tail ;  the  external  gilla  have  disappeared,  and  have  heen 
supplanted  by  internal  branchin ;  e,  advanced  stage  of  b,  in  which  the 
hind  limbs  have  appeared ;  d,  appearance  of  the  fore-limbs ;  i,  absorp- 
tion of  tail,  and  assumption  of  the  mature  form  (J). 

growing  less  and  less,  until  it  finally  disappears  (f)  ; 
the  basal  portion  of  the  ''caudal"  notochord  alone 
remaining  as  a  rudimentary  appendage  attacbed  to 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  and  termed 
the  **  urostyle."  Lungs  have  meanwhile  been  developed, 
the  heart  receives  an  additional  auricle,  and  is  thus 
converted  into  the  Amphibian  type  of  structure ;  the 
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circulation  accordingly  alters  to  suit  the  new  mode  of 
life,  the  advent  of  which  is  marked  hy  the  Frog  quitting 
the  water,  assuming  the  perfect  form,  and  thus  enter- 
ing upbn  the  new  and  final  phase  of  its  existence. 

The  various  stages  through  which  the  Frog,  in  the 
progress  of  its  development,  passes,  exemplify  in  a  very 
remarkahle  manner  the  degrees  of  perfection  observed 
in  the  morphology  of  various  members  of  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  first  stage  of  the  metamorphosis, 
in  which  the  "Tadpole"  breathes  by  external  giUs, 
corresponds  to  the  condition  of  adult  life  in  the  Proteus 
and  its  allies  (Fig.  109) ;  and  when  the  external  gills 
have  disappeared,  and  the  creature  still  retains  its  fish- 
like form,  the  mature  condition  of  the  Tritons  or  Newts 
(Fig.  110)  is  well  exemplified. 

Classification. — ^The  Class  Amphibia  is  divided 
into  four  Orders,  the  last  of  which  is  intesesting  in  a 
geological  sense  only. 

Order  1.  Ophiomorpha,     Ex.  Csecilia. 

Order  2.  Urodela.     Ex.  Triton,  Proteus. 

Order  3.  Anoura,    Ex.  Eana. 

Order  4.  Lahyrinthodontia,     Ex.  Labyrinthodon. 

Order  1.  Ophiomorpha  (Gymnophiona), — ^This  order 
includes  a  few  snake-like  forms,  the  proper  place  of 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  CceeUicB, 
worm-like  animals,  which  usually  attain  a  length  of 
from  one  to  two  feet,  and  which  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world,  typically  exemplify  this  order. 
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They  are  of  elongated  serpentine  shape,  a  circumstance 
from  which  the  technical  name  of  the  order  is  deriTed, 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  limbs,  the  term  Apoda^  or 
"footless"  Amphibians,  occasionally  applied  to  this 
order,  is  obtained. 

The  skin  is  soft,  but  possesses  scales  or  other  epi- 
dermal appendages  imbedded  in  its  substance.  The 
vertebrse  are  '*  amphicoelous,"  and  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  concealed  beneath  the  integument. 

The  anal  aperture  is  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body.  The  lungs  are  rudimentary,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  internal  branchisB  in  the  young  state  would 
seem  sufficiently  to  indicate  their  Amphibian  nature. 
The  CcBcUiadcB  inhabit  damp,  marshy  spots,  burrowing 
in  the  ground  in  search  of  grubs,  etc.,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  subsist. 

Order  2.  Urodela  {Ichthyomarpha). — The  members 
of  this  group,  typically  represented  by  the  Newts 
{Tritonidce)  and  their  allies,  are  distinguished  by  the 
elongated  and  persistent  tail,  which  has  procured  for 
them  the  familiar  term  of  ''  Tailed  "  Amphibians.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  sections,  according  as  the  gills 
of  early  life  are  retained  or  not.  In  the  first,  or  P^en- 
nibranchiate  section,  the  external  gills  are  retained 
throughout  life,  and  of  this  group  the  Proteus  (Fig. 
109,  a),  representing  the  ProteidcB,  and  the  Siren,  repre- 
senting the  SirenidcB,  are  probably  the  most  familiar 
forms.  The  Proteus  is  only  found  inhabiting  the  waters 
of  certain  subterranean  caves  in  Central  Europe,  the 
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geographical  distribution  of  this  form  being  therefore 
of  very  limited  area.  It  averages  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour, 
which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  scarlet  colour  of  the 
external  gills  with  which  it  is  provided.  The  eyes 
are  rudimentary ;  and  the  legs  are  also  of  feeble  con- 
struction ;  the  anterior  limbs  possessing  three  digits, 
and  the  posterior  limbs  only  two. 

The  Axolotl  (Siredon  pisciforme),  (Fig.   109,  6),  by 


Fig.  109.   Pkrennibranchiata. 

a,  Proteus  anguintu ;  h,  Axolotl  (Siredon  pi»ciforme\  also  showing 
external  persistent  branchin  or  gills. 

some  authors  included  in  the  SirenidcSy  and  found  in- 
habiting the  Mexican  lakes,  possesses  close  structural 
relations  with  the  Proteus,  It  attains  a  length  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  the  anterior  limbs  possess- 
ing four,  and  the  posterior  five  toes.  Whilst,  ordi- 
narily, the  Axolotl  is  to  be  considered  a  Perennibranch- 
iate  form,  it  is  also  known  to  shed  its  gills,  and  thus 
become  allied  to  the  CaducibraneMate  Urodela.     In 
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several  otLer,  but  less  fiuniliat  forma  {AmfMuma 
and  Menc^ma),  the  gills  disappear  when  the  adalt 
state  is  reached,  bat  the  branchial  apertures  never 
become  obliterated. 

The  Menobranchut,  an  inhabitant  of  the  North 
American  lakes,  possesses  petsisteat  branchiiB,  and  re- 
sembles the  Axolotl  in  most  particulars. 

The  SirenidtB,  forming  the  remaining  division  of 
the  Perennibranehiate  Amphibians,  includes  the  van- 
oua  species  of  Siren,  the  most  fanuliar  of  which  is 
the  Siren  laeertina,  or  "  Mud-eel,"  of  the  Carolina 
rice  swamps.  This  form  possesses  only  the  anterior 
limbs,  which  are  each  furnished  with  four  toes. 

The  Caducibranchiata,  comprise  those  Urodela,  in 
which  the  gills  disappear  when  the  perfect  form  is 


Fig.  110,    ClDCCIBBAMCHUTl. 

Smootb  N«wt  {LiaoMiim  piHKtatiu),  ooe  or  tlia  Trilontda  or  Tritout. 

assumed.  Of  this  section,  the  SalamandndtB,  repre- 
sented by  the  Land  Newta,  and  the  Tritonidts,  repre- 
sented by  the  Water  Newts  or  Tritons,  are  typical 
examples.    The  legs  are  always  four  in  number,  and 
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exhibit  a  more  perfect  development  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

The  Land  Newts,  or  Salamandera,  are  hzard-like  in 
form,  possessing  a  rounded  tail ;  they  are  also  "  vivi- 
parous,"  bringing  forth  their  young  alive.  The  Water 
Newts  (Tritonidas),  (Fig.  110)  are  distinguished  from 
their  terrestrial  neighbours  by  the  compressed  and 
fish-like  form  of  the  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
vertical  crest  or  fin,  aiding  the  creature  in  swimming. 
Of  this  family,  the  Smooth  Newt  (Lissotriton  punc- 
tatu8)f  (Fig.  110),  a  familiar  inhabitant  of  our  ponds  and 
ditches,  may  be  selected  as  a  typical  representative. 
The  young  in  the  TriionidcB  are  produced  from  eggs,  the 
Tritons  being  thus  ^  oviparous."  Their  metamorphosis 
essentially  resembles  that  of  the  Frogs,  the  material 
points  of  difference  being  the  prior  development  of  the 
fore  limbs  in  the  Newts,  as  also  the  persistent  nature 
of  the  embryonic  tail. 

Order  3.  Anoura  (Batrachia),  — The  various  kinds 
of  Frogs  and  Toads  represent  this  order,  which  is 
roughly  distinguished  by  the  aboi:fcive  nature  of  the 
tail  in  the  adult  forms,  a  circumstance  firom  which 
the  technical  name  of  the  group  has  been  derived. 
The  only  remaining  general  feature  which  may  be 
noticed  as  characterising  the  ''Tail-less"  Amphibia,  is 
the  presence  of  gills  in  the  larval  or  embryonic  form ; 
these  structures  giving  place  to  true  lungs,  the  re- 
spiration in  the  perfect  animal  being  thus  purely 
aerial. 

2c 
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The  hind-limbs  (Fig.  106)  are  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  anterior  members^  the  five 
digits  of  the  posterior  limbs  being  webbed  for  swimming. 
From  the  many  marks  of  organisation,  superior  to  that 
observed  in  the  preceding  groups,  the  Anoura  must  be 
accounted  the  highest  of  Amphibian  forms. 

The  order  admits  ot  division  into  three  families. 
Of  these  the  PiptdO'  are  represented  by  the  Surinam 
Toad  (Pipa  Americana),  in  which  form  neither  teeth 
nor  tongue  exist  The  Bu/onidcB  are  exemplified  by 
the  Toads,  in  which  a  tongae  is  present^  this  organ 
being  attached  in  front  to*  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw, 
and  capable  of  being  protruded  from  the  mouth.  Teeth 
are  absent  in  the  Bvfmiidoe  also.  The  Banidoe  or  Frogs 
form  the  third  and  remaining  group,  and  of  these,  the 
Common  Frog  {Rana  temporaria),  and  the  Tree-Frogs 
{Hylides),  are  typical  representativea  The  upper  jaw  in 
the  RanidcB  is  provided  with  teeth ;  and  a  tongue,  similar 
in  conformation  to  that  of  the  Toads,  is  also  present. 
The  Tree-Frogs  possess  sucker-like  dilatations  on  the 
extremities  of  the  toes,  these  structures  enabling  them 
to  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  These  latter  forms 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  but  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  extends  to  Europe  also. 

Although  it  is  well  ascertained  that  Frogs  and  Toads 
can  live  for  considerable  periods  without  food,  and  with 
but  a  limited  supply  of  air,  the  oft-repeated  stories  of 
these  animals  being  found  enclosed  in  apparently 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  and  exhibiting  on  removal  every 
appearance    of   life    and    activity,    are    not    on    that 
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account  to  be  credited  or  belieyed.  Drs.  Buckland, 
Edwards,  and  others,  performed  many  series  of  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  exact  duration  of  life 
in  these  creatures  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  such 
adverse  character  as  commonly  described ;  and  it  was 
found  that  few  of  the  specimens  experimented  upon 
lived  over  the  first  year,  and  that  none  survived  the 
second  year  of  their  imprisonment.  In  addition  to 
this  positive  evidence,  tod  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
tenacity  of  life  in  these  creatures,  we  must  also  take 
into  important  account  the  fact  that  these  reports  and 
stories  generally  take  their  origin  from  the  credulous 
and  uneducated.  And  even  where  instances  meriting 
investigation  have  occurred,  no  scientific  observer  has 
been  present  to  notify  the  details,  the  necessary  de- 
struction of  the  habitat  preventing  the  observation  of 
any  channel  whereby  moisture  or  even  nourishment 
could  bave  penetrated  to  the  imprisoned  animal  Add 
to  these,  the  possibility  of  the  young  larva  gaining  ac- 
cess to  the  hole,  and  becoming  there  developed  into  the 
perfect  animal,  the  increased  bulk  of  the  latter  prevent- 
ing its  exit  by  the  aperture  of  entrance,  and  we  have 
the  necessary  elements  for  the  solution  of  what  might 
otherwise,  and  justly,  be  considered  a  most  inexplicable 
series  of  phenomena. 

Order  4.  Labyrinthodontia, — ^This  order  is  interest- 
ing only  from  a  palseontological  point  of  view.  It  is 
typically  represented  by  the  Labyrinthodon,  an  extinct 
form,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  which  departed  from  the 
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Amphibian  characteristics  in  that  the  ventral  surface  of 
its  body  was  protected  by  an  armour-casiiig  of  dermal 
plateSy  whilst  the  head  appears  to  have  been  similarly 
protected.  The  technical  name  of  the  group  is  derived 
£rom  the  complex  or  "labyrinthine"  structure  of  the 
teeth. 

The  LabyHrdhodontia^  as  real  and  entire  organisms, 
were  for  a  considerable  period  unknown,  their  homo- 
logies with  the  present  group  being  traced  solely  from 
their  footprints,  which  were  at  first  known  as  those  of 
the  "  Cheirotherium  "  or  "  hand-beast ; "  the  discovery 
of  distinct  LabyrinthodofU  remains  rendering  the  origin 
of  these  markings  at  once  apparent. 

The  Ldbyrinfhodontia  occur  as  characteristic  fossils 
in  the  Trias  rocks,  of  the  Mesozoic  or  ''  Middle-life " 
epoch  of  palaeontologists. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
vebtbbrata, 
Province  B. — Sauropsida. 
Class  IIL — Reftilia. 

General  Characters  of  Sanropsida — General  Characters  and 

Structure  of  Reptilia. 

The  Sauropsida^  forming  the  second  of  the  great 
Vertebrate  Provinces,  inclade  the  two  classes  BeptUia 
or  Reptiles,  and  Avea  or  Birds.  Dissimilar  as  these 
two  groups  of  animals  would  appear  to  be  when  viewed 
from  an  ordinary  aspect,  there  nevertheless  exist  be- 
tween them  structural  and  developmental  relations  of 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  kind ;  a  careful 'considera- 
tion of  the  homologies  of  these  classes  inducing  their 
arrangement  under  the  common  Province  before  us. 

The  first  distinctive  character  of  the  Sauropsida,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  first  point  of  agreement  between 
Birds  and  Reptiles,  consists  in  the  total  absence  of 
branchiffi  or  gills,  these  structures  being  present  at  no 
period  of  Sauropsidan  existence ;  and  the  respiration 
being  purely  aerial,  and  carried  on  exclusively  by  lungs. 
In  accordance  with  this  important  feature  in  the  economy 
of  the  province,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  now  enter  upon 
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that  section  of  the  Yertebrata  known  in  the  older  systems 
of  classification  as  the  Abranchiata.  As  in  the  preced* 
ing  province  the  blood-corpuscles  are  nucleated  (Fig. 
94,  B),  and  the  skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral 
column  by  means  of  one  occipital  articulating  process  or 
"  condyle." 

The  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Sauropsida 
afifords  an  additional  and  important  diagnostic  feature  of 
the  group.  In  the  Mammalia  the  lower  jaw  consists 
of  two  halves,  or  '*  rami/'  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
each  "  ramus  "  consisting  of  a  single  piece  ;  but  in  the 
Sauropsida,  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  is  composed  of 
various  pieces,  the  bone  being  thus  of  a  compound 
nature.  Further,  the  Mammalian  lower  jaw  articulates 
directly,  and  of  itself,  with  the  skull,  whilst  in  the 
Sauropsida,  the  lower  jaw  articulates  with  the  cranium 
by  means  of  a  distinct  and  special  bone,  termed  the 
"  OS  quadratum  "  or  "  quadrate  bone,"  (Fig.  11 3,  A,  g). 

Lastly,  the  presence  in  the  Sauropsida  of  the  em- 
bryonic structures  known  as  the  ^*  amnion  "  and  *'  allan- 
tois,"  the  existence  of  which  structures  was  considered 
doubtful  in  the  Ichthyopsida,  constitutes  another,  but 
purely  technical  feature  of  the  higher  provinces  of  the 
Vertebrata.  The  "  amnion  "  forms  one  of  the  true  em- 
bryonic appendages  of  the  '^  fcBtus  "  or  young  animal ; 
it  more  or  less  completely  invests  the  body  of  the 
embryo  whilst  undergoing  development,  and  is  thrown 
off  at  birth.  The  "  allantois  **  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  embryonic  life,  and  appears  to  subserve 
wholly,  or  in  greater  part,  the  nutritive,  but  especially 
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the  respiratory  processes  of  the  embryo.  Affcer  birth 
part  of  the  "  allantois''  is  also  thrown  off  or  exuviated, 
but  part  appears  to  be  retained  within  the  body  of  the 
young  animal  to  form  the  urinaiy  bladder. 

The  special  distinctive  features  of  the  class  ReptUia 
consist  in  the  low  temperature  of  the  blood,  these 
creatures  being  familiarly  classed  among  the  ''cold- 
blooded '*  Yertebrata ;  in  the  "  trilocular "  or  three- 
chambered  condition  of  the  heart ;  in  the  closed  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  as  compared  with  those  organs  in 
Birds  ;  in  the  character  of  the  body-covering,  this  con- 
sisting in  the  present  instance  of  homy  plates  or 
''  scales ;"  and  lastly,  in  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
skeleton,  to  which  attention  will  be  more  appropriately 
directed  hereafter. 

The  ReptUia  are  generally  of  elongated  form ;  the 
Chdoniay  however,  represented  by  the  Turtles  and 
Tortoises,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  body  in 
this  latter  instance  being  oval  or  quadrate  in  form. 
The  exoskeleton  varies  in  development  throughout  the 
group ;  in  some  few  forms  the  integument  is  naked, 
and  destitute  of  any  hard  covering,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  homy  plates,  or  scales,  or  osseous  develop- 
ments known  as  ^  scutes,"  are  found.  In  the  Snakes, 
08  typifying  the  Squamate  or  scale-covered  Reptilia, 
the  exoskeleton  consists  of  scales,  which  overlap  each 
other  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  observed  in  Fishes ; 
whilst  in  the  Loricate  Reptilia,  of  which  the  Tortoises, 
Crocodiles,  and  allied  forms  offer  typical  examples,  bony 
plates  or  ''scutes"  are  found,  these  structures  being 
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usually  connected  in  a  moie  or  less  intimate  manner 
with  the  endoskeleton. 

The  endoskeleton  ia  now  of  yeiy  complete  construc- 
tion, being  composed  in  eveiy  case  of  true  osseous  tissue, 
and  not  exhibiting  the  variations  in  texture  character- 
istic of  the  previous  groups.  The  vertebral  column 
varies  greatiy  in  length,  and  also  differs  in  the  mode  of 
articulation  of  the  vertebrss  with  each  other.  In  some 
forms  the ''  amphicoelous"  or  '^  bi-concave"  arrangement 
of  the  vertebral  bodies  (Fig.  116,  A),  typically  seen  in 
fishes  (Fig.  97,  B),  is  found ;  in  others  the  vertebrae  are 
"  opisthocoelous "  (Fig.  116,  C),  whilst  in  others  the 
'' procoelous "  arrangement  (Fig.  116,  £)  is  present 
In  some  instances  the  vertebral  column  of  a  single 
form  may  itself  exhibit  these  various  modes  of  articu- 
lation. Thus,  in  the  Green  Turtle  (CJidone  mida8\  the 
third  cervical  vertebra  is  *'  opisthocoelous ;"  the  fourth 
exhibits  a  bi-convex  arrangement;  and  the  fifth  is  ''pro- 
cobIous."  Eibs  are  present  in  great  perfection  through- 
out the  group,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  organs  are  subject  to  great  modifications.  True 
''  sternal "  ribs,  attached  to  and  arising  from  the  breast- 
bone, are  present  in  the  most  typical  forms,  whilst  the 
sacrum  may  also  bear  "  sacral "  ribs. 

The  skull  is  composed  of  distinct  cranial  bones,  in- 
timately connected  to  each  other  by  ossification,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cranium  consists  of  the  jaws,  the  dis- 
position and  relations  of  which  form  interesting  and 
important  features  in*  the  economy  of  the  class.  The 
upper  jaw  is  generally  fixed  to  the  cranium,  but  in 
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some  cases  is  connected  to  the  skull  by  ligamentous 
tissue  only.  The  lower  jaw  in  all  Beptilia  exhibits  a 
compound  arrangement,  each  half  or  "  ramus  "  consist- 
ing of  a  variable  number  of  pieces^  more  or  less  finnly 
united  together.  The  "  rami  "  of  the  jaw  are  in  turn 
usually  connected  together  by  ligamentous  or  muscular 
attachments ;  this  arrangement  permitting  of  that  dis- 
tension of  the  jaws  necessary,  as  in  the  Snakes,  for  the 
reception  of  prey  or  food  of  large  bulk.  In  certain 
forms,  however,  exemplified  by  the  Tortoises,  the  rami 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  firmly  united  by  bony  or  osseous 
union,  the  point  of  union  being  technically  known  as  a 
''  suture."  The  lower  jaw  is  articulated  to  the  skull  by 
means  of  a  special  bone,  the  "os  quadratum,"  or 
*'  quadrate  bone  "  (Fig.  113,  A,  p*),  an  arrangement  ad- 
mitting of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  to  a  very  wide 
extent 

The  limbs  are  most  highly  developed  in  the  Croco- 
diles, Turtles,  and  allied  genera,  but  even  in  those 
higher  members  of  the  class,  the  limbs  are  of  compara- 
tively feeble  and  weak  construction.  In  the  Ophidia 
or  Snakes,  no  trace  of  anterior  extremities  is  found, 
whilst  the  pelvis  generally,  and  hind  limbs  rarely,  are 
represented  by  rudimentary  structures. 

Teeth  are  very  generally  present  in  the  Eeptilia,  al- 
though in  the  Chdonia  these  organs  are  wanting,  the 
jaws  being  encased  in  horny  sheaths.  When  present^ 
the  teeth  are  usually  numerous ;  and,  save  in  the  Oroco- 
dilia,  are  not  lodged  in  distinct  '*  alveoli "  or  sockets. 
Functionally  regarded,  the  teeth  of  Reptiles  bear  little 
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or  no  part  as  true  masticatory  organs,  but  serve  on  the 
contrary  for  the  purpose  of  prehension,  or  for  retaining 
the  prey  in  the  mouth,  during  the  process  of  deglutition. 
A  distinct  tongue  is  usually  present, — this  oigan  in 
many  cases  being  highly  protrusible,  and  sometimes 
bifid  or  cleft  at  its  free  extremity.  The  oesophagus  is 
generally  exceedingly  distensible,  and  the  intestine  ter- 
minates throughout  the  group  in  a  "  cloaca,"  in  common 
vdth  the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  systems. 
Salivary  glands  are  present  in  some  instances,  whilst  a 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  are  well  developed 
throughout  the  group. 

The  disposition  of  the  typical  Beptilian  circulation  is 
essentially  similar  to  that  already  described  in  the  case 
of  the  Amphibia  (Fig.  107),  the  chief  distinctive 
feature  of  which  consisted  in  the  mixing  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood  in  the  common  ventricle  ;  the  blood 
being  thus  circulated  throughout  the  body  in  an  arterio- 
venous condition.  In  the  Crocodiles,  however,  an  ad- 
ditional ventricle  is  found, — ^the  heart  in  these  forms 
being  of  perfect  structure,  and  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers. The  circulation  of  the  blood,  however,  in  the 
Crocodilian  is  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  all  other 
Beptiles ;  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  in  this  case 
being  mixed  external  to  the  heart  itself,  and  in  the 
great  blood-vessels,  instead  of  in  the  single  ventricle  of 
ordinary  Eeptilian  forms. 

Eespiration  is  now  performed  entirely  by  lungs,  which 
vary  in  size,  and  in  perfection  of  structure  throughout 
the  class.     The  thorax  is  not  partitioned  off  from  the 
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abdominal  cavity  as  in  the  Mammalia,  by  a  ''  dia- 
phragm "  or  "  midriff"  (Fig.  92,^*),  and  the  lungs,  con- 
sequently, occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  as 
well  as  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  the  Snakes  typically, 
and  in  other  members  of  the  class,  only  one  lung  is 
developed  to  the  full  extent ;  the  other  lung — usually 
the  left — ^being  rudimentary,  and  not  in  any  way  sub- 
serving the  respiratory  process.  In  the  Chelonia,  the 
lungs  reach  their  most  perfect  development,  and  closely 
resemble  in  all  essential  points,  their  homologues  in  the 
higher  forms.  The  air  necessary  for  respiration  is  in- 
haled into  the  lungs  as  in  Amphibia,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  deglutition  or  swallowing,  although  in 
some  instances  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the 
pharynx  aid  materially  the  respiratory  function. 

In  the  character  and  disposition  of  their  nervous 
system,  Eeptiles  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Am- 
phibia; the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  true  brain,  present- 
ing, however,  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  the  preced- 
ing class.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  in  general  furnished 
with  eyelids.  In  those  genera,  typically  represented  by 
the  Snakes,  in  which  no  eyelids  are  ordinarily  said  to 
exist,  homologous  structures  are  developed ;  the  so- 
called  "  antoGular  membrane "  being  in  reality  formed 
by  the  general  epidermis  or  outer  skin,  rendered  trans- 
parent, and  otherwise  fitted  to  perform  the  functions 
of  true  eyelids.  In  most  instances,  a  "nictitating 
membrane,"  or  "  third  eyelid,"  to  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  in  Birds,  also  exists. 

Organs  of  hearing  are  present  in  all,  but  only  in  the 
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or  no  part  as  true  masticatory  organs,  bat  serve  on  the 
contrary  for  the  purpose  of  prehension,  or  for  retaining 
the  prey  in  the  mouth,  during  the  process  of  deglutition. 
A  distinct  tongue  is  usually  present, — this  organ  in 
many  cases  being  highly  protrusible,  and  sometimes 
bifid  or  clefb  at  its  free  extremity.  The  oesophagus  is 
generally  exceedingly  distensible,  and  the  intestine  ter- 
minates throughout  the  group  in  a  "  cloaca,"  in  common 
with  the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  systems. 
Salivary  glands  are  present  in  some  instances,  whilst  a 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  are  well  developed 
throughout  the  group. 

The  disposition  of  the  typical  Eeptilian  circulation  is 
essentially  similar  to  that  already  described  in  the  case 
of  the  Amphibia  (Fig.  107),  the  chief  distinctive 
feature  of  which  consisted  in  the  mixing  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood  in  the  common  ventricle  ;  the  blood 
being  thus  circulated  throughout  the  body  in  an  arterio- 
venous condition.  In  the  Crocodiles,  however,  an  ad- 
ditional ventricle  is  found, — the  heart  in  these  forms 
being  of  perfect  structure,  and  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers. The  circulation  of  the  blood,  however,  in  the 
Grocodilia,  is  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  all  other 
Eeptiles ;  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  in  this  case 
being  mixed  external  to  the  heart  itself,  and  in  the 
great  blood-vessels,  instead  of  in  the  single  ventricle  of 
ordinary  Eeptilian  forms. 

Eespiration  is  now  performed  entirely  by  lungs,  which 
vary  in  size,  and  in  perfection  of  structure  throughout 
the  class.     The  thorax  is  not  partitioned  off  from  the 
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abdominal  cavity  as  in  the  Mammalia^  bj  a  "  dia- 
phragm "  or  "  midriff"  (Fig.  92,^*),  and  the  longs,  con- 
sequently, occnpy  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  as 
well  as  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  the  Snakes  typically, 
and  in  other  members  of  the  class,  only  one  lung  is 
developed  to  the  full  extent ;  the  other  lung — ^usually 
the  left — ^being  rudimentary,  and  not  in  any  way  sub- 
serving the  respiratory  procesa  In  the  Chelonia^  the 
lungs  reach  their  most  perfect  development,  and  closely 
resemble  in  all  essential  points,  their  homologues  in  the 
higher  forms.  The  air  necessary  for  respiration  is  in- 
haled into  the  lungs  as  in  Amphibia,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  deglutition  or  swallowing,  although  in 
some  instances  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the 
pharynx  aid  materially  the  respiratory  function. 

In  the  character  and  disposition  of  their  nervous 
system,  Eeptiles  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Am- 
phibia; the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  true  brain,  present- 
ing, however,  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  the  preced- 
ing class.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  in  general  furnished 
with  eyelids.  In  those  genera,  typically  represented  by 
the  Snakes,  in  which  no  eyelids  are  ordinarily  said  to 
exist,  homologous  structures  are  developed ;  the  so- 
called  "  antocular  membrane  **  being  in  reality  formed 
by  the  general  epidermis  or  outer  skin,  rendered  trans- 
parent^ and  otherwise  fitted  to  perform  the  functions 
of  true  eyelids.  In  most  instances,  a  ''nictitating 
membrane,"  or  *^  third  eyelid,''  to  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  in  Birds,  also  exists. 

Organs  of  hearing  are  present  in  all,  but  only  in  the 
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Orocodilia  is  an  external  ear  present ;  this  latter  struc- 
ture being,  at  best,  of  rudimentary  construction. 
The  nasal  cavities  in  all  open  posteriorly  into  the 
mouth. 

Although  Beptiles  are  essentially  ''  oviparous  "  ani- 
malsy  many  members  of  this  group  exemplify  the  "  ovo- 
viviparous"  mode  of  .reproduction.  In  their  develop- 
ment, the  Beptilia  exhibit  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
next  and  higher  class,  with  which,  in  many  points  of 
structure,  they  are,  as  previously  noticed,  closely  allied. 
The  presence  of  an  ''  amnion  "  and  ^  allantois  "  in  the 
embryo,  also  affords  a  distinctive  feature  of  great  value 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  reproductive  process  in 
these  and  allied  forms. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Classification — Orders  of  Reptilia. 

• 

Classification. — ^The  Reptilia,  according  to  the  most 
recent  system  of  classification,  are  divided  into  nine 
orders,  five  of  which,  being  represented  by  extinct  forms 
only,  will  require  but  limited  notice  in  the  present 
instance. 

Order  1.  Chelonia,     Ex.  Turtles,  etc. 

Order  2.  Ophidia.    Ex.  Snakes. 

Order  3.  Lacertilia,    Ex.  Lizards. 

Order  4.  Orocodilia,    Ex.  Crocodiles. 

Order  1.  Chelonia, — ^The  Ghelonian  Reptiles,  repre- 
sented by  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  form  a  group  separated 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  class  by  several  well- 
marked  characteristics.  The  most  obvious  and  striking 
of  these  features  is  found  in  the  special  development  of 
the  exoskeleton,  which,  together  with  certain  portions 
of  the  endoskeleton,  forms  a  more  or  less  perfect  bony 
''case,"  in  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is  enclosed, 
and  to  the  structure  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct 
particular  attention. 

The  ''  thoiacico-abdominal  case  "  so  formed  consists 
primarily  of  an  upper  or  dorsal  convex  shield,  termed 
the  ''carapace"  (Figs.  Ill  and  112),  and  of  a  lower  or 
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ventral  plate,  known  aa  the  "plastron."  The  "cara- 
pace "  and  "  plaatron  "  ore  united  along  their  margins, 
except  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges,  at  which 


Fig.  lit.  OnTBumi  or  Cuiujnii.    Bkelelon  orTortoiie  [Tatulo),  Uie 

"plutnm"  hiTlDgbeeii  nmoved. 

u,  Skull  -,  b,  Fervlciil  lertcbis  ;  c,  doiHl  rertebne  ;  i,  ucniDi ;  /,  candil 

lerUbrs ;  tgat,  upuded  ud  nnltWI  rib* ;  t,  aciIpiiU :  i,  concold 

bona ;  ^  hutnenij :  ^  ndiua :  m,  ulu  ;  n,  bonn  of  carpu ;  o,  pelvU ; 

p,  plulwigM :  r,  femur :  t,  tibU ;  I,  Stnili ;  «,  Uinii ;  v  v,  uuritiiu] 


points  the  edges  are  free  and  ununited,  to  allow  of  the 
protmsion  of  the  head  and  anterior  members,  and  of 
the  posterior  members  and  toil. 
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The  "  carapace  "  is  fonned  chiefly  by  the  eight  pairs 
of  ribs  (Fig.  HI,  g g  g g),  which  are  greatly  developed, 
to  foTm  broad  flattaaed  plates  ("  costal  plates"),  united 
to  their  neighbours  of  each  side  by  theii  edges,  and 
attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  expanded  spinous 
or  neural  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrte  (Fig.  112,  «• 


*     Pig.  IIS,  XoKPBOioaT  or  Chkuhhah  Cabap^ci.    (Owsn.) 
F,  Kubil  plAt«  ;  p,  pjgii]pUt«;  tttt^  ertniDltLH  ofrtba;  ■(■  toni>,  nu 
gtuftl  pliUa  i  t^  to  r*,  cental  ptat«g,  overtftng  the  eipuiiled  rlbi 

U»  iplDH  of  the  dorul  vcTtflbra.    The  eoitdl  pUtdi  of  Uu  right  lU 


to  j").  The  dorsal  7ertebr»  (Fig.  Ill,  c)  are  thus  im- 
movably ossified  together,  their  expanded  spinous 
processes  being  known  as  "median"  or  "neural"  plates 
(Fig.  112,  a'  to  «^).  The  carapace  is  further  covered 
by  a  series  of  flat  horny  plates  (Fig.    112,  r^  to  t\ 
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which  properly  belong  to  the  exoskeleton ;  these  dennal 
plates  being  more  especially  deyeloped  on  the  edges  of 
the  carapace,  in  which  situation  they  are  known  as 
"marginal  plates"  (Fig.  Ill,  w  w,  and  Fig.  112,  m^  to 
m^^.  By  some  authorities,  however,  the  marginal  plates 
are  regarded  as  modified  parts  of  the  endoskeleton  ; 
these  structures,  in  this  view,  being  considered  the 
homologues  of  the  sternal  ribs  of  other  Eeptiles,  or 
of  Birds. 

Eegarding  the  composition  of  the  "plastron"  or 
ventral  shield,  authorities  are  by  no  means  well  agreed ; 
their  opinions  differing  widely  as  to  the  relations  and 
homologies  of  the  various  structures  entering  into  its 
composition.  This  ventral  shield  is  generally  flat,  and 
would  appear  to  consist  of  the  elements  of  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  It  is  composed  of  nine  plates,  ossified 
together,  and  united  to  the  carapace  by  the  "  marginal " 
plates  previously  mentioned.  In  common  with  the  "cara- 
pace," the  plastron  is  usually  covered  by  a  coriaceous 
or  leathery  membrane,  or  more  generally  by  a  series  of 
epidermic  plates  (Fig.  112),  those  plates  covering  the 
carapace  in  certain  species  forming  the  "  tortoise- 
shell"  of  commerce.  In  viewing  the  "  plastron"  of  the 
CJielonia,  as  formed  by  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  the 
views  of  Professor  Owen  have  been  adopted,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  mention  that  by  Huxley,  and  other 
authorities,  the  plastron  is  considered  as  "  wholly  com- 
posed of  membrane  bones,"  which  therefore  bear  no  re- 
lation to  the  endoskeleton,  but  fall  to  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  exoskeleton  and  integumentary  system. 
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The  existence  of  a  sternum  in  Chelonian  Eeptiles  is 
therefore  denied  by  the  last-mentioned  author. 

Anteriorly,  the  skull  (Fig.  Ill,  a),  supported  on 
movable  cervical  vertebrae  (Fig.  Ill,  b),  is  seen,  the 
various  pieces  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Chelonia  being 
firmly  ossified  together,  and  the  compound  character  of 
the  Eeptilian  jaw  being  masked  by  this  circumstance. 
The  two  "  rami,"  or  halves  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  in  the 
present  instance  also  firmly  united  by  bony  union. 
The  jaws  throughout  the  group  are  destitute  of  teeth, 
but  are  enclosed  in  horny  sheaths,  thus  resembling  the 
conformation  of  these  structures  in  the  succeeding  class 
of  Birds.  As  already  noticed,  the  dorsal  vertebrae  (Fig. 
Ill,  e)  are  firmly  ossified  together,  and  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  carapace.  The  caudal  vertebrsB  (Fig. 
Ill,  /),  like  their  prototypes  of  the  cervical  region,  aro 
flexible. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  "  scapular  "  and  "  pelvic  " 
arches,  the  Clielonia  exhibit  a  somewhat  anomalous 
arrangement,  in  that  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
(Fig.  lllfh,  i)f  and  of  the  pelvis  (o),  are  situated  within 
the  thorax,  and  thus  enclosed  by  the  ribs  {g  g  g) ;  the 
ordinary  and  usual  position  of  these  bones  being  exter- 
nal to  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  91).  The  scapula 
(h)  is  readily  recognised,  and  a  coracoid  bone  (i)  is  also 
present.  The  clavicle  by  some  authors  is  considered  to 
be  wanting  throughout  the  group,  whilst  other  opinions 
regard  it  as  present.  The  pelvic  arch  (o)  consists  of 
the  typical  bones,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  (Fig. 
Ill)  also  exhibits  the  various  elements  in  great  perfcc- 

2d 
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tion.  The  digits  may  either  be  free,  and  provided  with 
short  claws  (Fig.  1 11),  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Turtles, 
they  may  be  enclosed  in  a  membrane  to  form  natatory 
or  swimming  paddles. 

The  habits  of  the  Chelania  are  eminently  inactive, 
many  species  passing  the  colder  months  of  the  year  in 
a  state  of  torpidity.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  instances  being 
familiar,  where  Turtles  have  exhibited  signs  of  vitality 
for  several  days  after  decapitation. 

The  Chelonia  may  be  conveniently  divided  by  their 
structure  and  habits  into  three  sections.  The  first  of 
these  includes  those  forms  which  are  adapted  for  a 
terrestrial  existence,  and  in  which  the  feet  are  provided 
with  short  blunt  claws.  The  Tortoises  (Testudinea) 
represent  this  group,  which  is  further  recognised  by 
the  convex  character  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  power 
of  retracting  the  head,  limbs,  and  tail,  wholly  within 
the  carapace.  Of  this  section,  the  common  European 
Tortoise  (Testudo  Grceca)  is  a  sufficiently  familiar  ex- 
ample. The  second  section  includes  the  Kiver  and 
Marsh  Tortoises  (Emydea),  and  the  Mud  or  Soft  Tortoises 
{TnomjcJtoidea),  These  forms  are  distinguished  by  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  development  of  the  carapace, 
and  by  the  partially-webbeTi  nature  of  the  feet ;  a  feature 
indicative  of  the  amphibious  habits  of  the  group. 

The  third  group,  that  of  the  Eureta  or  Turtles,  is 
distinguished  by  the  webbed  feet,  the  digits  being  com- 
pletely united  by  integument.  The  anterior  limbs  are 
of  greater  relative  length  than  the  posterior,  and  the 
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liead  and  limbs  are  incapable  of  being  retracted  within 
the  carapace,  which  latter  stractuse  vazies  in  composi- 
tion throughout  the  group.  The  Green  Turtle  {CheUme 
viidas),  and  the  Hawk's-bill  Turtle  [Chdone  imbricata), 
are  the  two  most  familiar  forms  included  in  this  section. 
From  the  epidermic  plates  of  the  latter  form  the  '^  tor- 
toise-shell "  of  commerce  is  derived.  The  Loggerhead 
Turtle  ((7.  earetta)^  and  the  Leathery  Turtle  {Sphargia 
corUicea)^  distinguished  by  the  coriaceous  nature  of  the 
integument,  are  also  well-known  members  of  the 
group. 

The  geological  relations  of  the  Chelonia  exhibit  a 
few  very  interesting  features.  Traces  of  these  BeptUes 
occur  in  the  Palseoxoic  period ;  and  in  the  Triassic  rocks 
of  India,  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  fossil  form,  allied  to 
the  Tortoises,  and  appropriately  named  the  Colossochelys 
Atlas,  have  been  found. 

Order  2.  Ophidia, — This  order  includes  the  nume- 
rous genera  of  Snakes  and  Serpents,  in  which  the  form 
is  of  characteristically  elongated  shape.  The  chief 
structural  features  of  the  Ophidia  are  found  in  the  non- 
development  of  any  osseous  ezoskeleton,  the  body 
being  covered  by  homy  scales ;  in  the  "  procoelous " 
character  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae;  in  the  complete 
absence  of  a  sternum  or  breast-bone  ;  of  a  pectoral  arch 
and  anterior  limbs  ;  and  in  the  nearly  general  absence 
of  hind  limbs,  which  exist  in  a  few  species  only,  and  at 
the  most  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

The  integument  is  covered  by  homy  "scutes"  or 
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scales,  the  diversities  presented  by  these  appendages 
forming  characters  of  no  mean  value  in  certain  systems 
of  classification  of  this  extensive  group.  The  epidermis 
or  outer  skin  in  the  Ophidia  is  periodically  cast  off, 
the  exuviated  skin,  in  some  cases^  presenting  a  toler- 
ably perfect  mould  or  cast  of  the  animal's  body.  This 
peculiar  process,  analogous  to  the  so-called  '*  moult- 
ing ''  of  other  animals,  appears  to  take  place  at  various 
periods  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  vertebrsB,  as  might  be  expected,  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  typically  present  the  "  procoelous  "  ar- 
rangement (Fig.  116,  B)  of  their  bodies.  The  vertebrae 
give  off  short  transverse  processes,  with  which  the  ribs 
articulate.  These  latter  structures  are  not  attached  in- 
feriorly  to  a  sternum ;  a  true  breast-bone,  as  already 
noticed,  being  absent  throughout  the  group.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  are  thus  free,  and  terminate  in 
cartilaginous  pieces,  which  in  turn  are  imbedded  in 
the  muscular  attachments  of  the  laige  abdominal 
scales.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  ribs  become 
in  a  great  degree  subservient  to  the  locomotion  of 
these  creatures ;  their  bodies  being  supported,  and 
the  animal  thus  moving,  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
ribs. 

The  skull  exhibits  certain  features  highly  character- 
istic of  the  group.  The  more  special  of  these  features 
are  found  in  the  intimate  structure  and  relations  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  teeth.  Thus, 
primarily,  the  compound  "  rami "  or  halves  of  the  lower 
jaw  (Fig.  113,  A,  e  e)  are  not  ossified  together  as  in 
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the  Chelonian  Eeptiles,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  exceed- 
ingly loosely  articulated  together;  the  rami  being 
united  by  muscular  or  ligamentous  attachments  of  great 
elasticity,  and  which  consequently  admit  of  great  lateral 
distension  of  the  jaw.  Secondly,  the  "  quadrate  bone  " 
(Fig.  113,  A,  g) — by  means  of  which  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  Sauropsida  is  articulated  to  the  cranium, — is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  bone,  which  in  this  case  is 
exceedingly  mobile ;  the  entire  maxillary  apparatus  in 
the  Ophidia  being  thus  less  intimately  connected  than 
in  other  Vertebrates  with  the  other  parts  of  the  skulL 
The  mouth  of  these  Eeptiles  is  therefore  capable  of 
very  great  distension,  admitting  of  the  reception  of 
prey,  and  objects  of  very  large  bulk. 

In  the  disposition  of  their  dental  apparatus,  the 
Ophidia  also  exhibit  certain  peculiarities.  The  teeth 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  are  not  confined  to  the 
jaw-bones  themselves,  but  may  be  borne  upon  the 
palatine  and  other  bones,  which  form  or  bound  the  oral 
cavity.  The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets,  but 
become  firmly  united  by  ossification  to  the  surface  of 
the  bones  upon  which  they  are  borne,  and,  as  in  Fishes, 
they  are  replaced  by  a  fresh  set  when  worn  or  injured. 
Functionally  regarded,  the  teeth  of  Ophidia  are  useless 
as  masticatory  organs,  their  sole  function  being  the 
prehension  and  retention  of  prey,  a  duty  for  which,  by 
their  number,  situation,  and  recurved  form,  they  are 
eminently  adapted. 

Several  modes  of  Ophidian  classification  have  been 
founded  on  the  relative  ntimber  and  position  of  the 
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teeth,  these  organa  exhibiting  certain  well-marked 
diflereuces  in  conformation  throughout  the  group. 
Thns,  in  the  true  non-Tenomons  enakea  (Fig.  113,  A), 
the  teeth  are  of  aolid  conatruetion,  and  are  borne  by 
both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  In  the  typically  poisonons 
snakes  (  Viperina),  on  the  other  hand,  the  npper  maxil- 
lary, or  jaw-boneB,  are  destitute  of  ordinary  teeth,  hut 
bear  a  pair  of  elongated,  eurred,  and  "  canaljcnlated  " 


Fig.  113.  OPHin.. 
A»  akuU  of  Boa.  a  a,  fronts  bDnEi ;  b,  pArieUl  bones ;  e  c,  njual  bonea ; 
dt  upper  Jtw,  or  maidUtrj  booea  ;  1 1,  halve*  of  tho  lover  J«w,  or 
infarior  nullluT  bona ;  /  /,  mutold  boio ;  e.  o*  qniulnitiuii.  B, 
UiufctloD  or  B»d  of  Rsltleeiuke  (Cnfoliu),  BbowLog  paluD-gluid 
(DuiemoyJ,  a.  i»i«on-glimd ;  b.  poliDn-fanga ;  r,  eicraturr  duct,  op 
cuu]  of  polBoa^gluid ;  d,  mnuulu  capaola  of  gluid,  fonnad  by  tha 
uiteiior  temporal  louacla  ;  e,  maaaater  muacle  ;  t  *,  HliTuy  glanda. 

or  hollow  fangs  (Fig.  113,  B,  6),  capable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal  Each  fang  is  per- 
forated by  a  canal  or  duct  (c),  opening  externally  at  the 
apex  or  point  of  the  fang,  and  communicating  internally 
with  the  poison-gland  (a),  situated  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  head,  and  under  the  eyes.  This  gland  is 
invested  by  a  strong  mnscQlar  capsule  (fi),  formed  by  a 
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diverticulum  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  contraction  of 
this  capsule  compressing  the  gland,  and  thus  forcing  the 
poison-fluid  through  the  canal,  into  the  fang,  and  thence 
into  the  wound  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  snake.  The 
lower  jaw  and  palatine  bones  in  these  Snakes  are  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  ordinary  teeth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
non-venomous  forms ;  whilst  in  the  typically  poison- 
ous species,  a  number  of  rudimentary  teeth  are  also 
found  situated  behind  the  poison-fangs,  which  they  are 
intended  to  replace  in  event  of  injury.  Such  is  the 
disposition  of  the  dental  apparatus  in  those  Snakes, 
which,  in  the  present  system  of  classification,  are 
regarded  as  the  typically  venomous  species.  It  must, 
however,  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  that  in  certain 
poisonous  snakes,  included  in  the  second  or  Colubrine 
sub-order  of  the  class,  the  upper  jaws  bear  poison- 
fangs,  which,  however,  are  incapable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  as  in  the  former  group ;  and  further,  that 
ordinary  and  solid  teeth  are  situated  posterior  to  those 
fangs.  In  another  group  of  the  Colubrine  Snakes, 
termed  by  some  authors  SttspeciUj  and  in  which,  as 
implied  by  the  name,  the  existence  of  a  poison-appa- 
ratus has  not  been  fully  ascertained,  true  solid  teeth  are 
found,  situated  in  front  of  or  anterior  to  the  fangs,  which 
in  the  Suspeda  are  situated  far  back  on  the  upper  jaw. 
In  accordance  with  these  peculiarities,  the  order,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed,  has  been  divided  into  subordi- 
nate divisions. 

Ko  trace  of  anterior  limbs  exists  in  any  Ophidian; 
but  in  a  few  genera,  typically  represented  by  the  Boas, 
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rudimentary  pelvic  bones  are  present  In  the  genus 
TortriXy  allied  to  the  Boas,  abortive  hind-limbs  are 
present,  in  addition  to  the  rudiments  of  a  pelvis. 

The  tongue  is  generally  bifid,  or  cleft  at  its  free  ex- 
tremity, and  capable  of  being  protruded  and  retracted 
at  will.  Eespiration  is  carried  on  by  a  single  lung,  the 
left  lung  being  usually  abortive,  or  of  rudimentary 
construction.  This  unsymmetrical  development  of  the 
respiratory  organs  appears  to  be 'repeated  throughout 
the  paired  viscera  generally ;  this  feature  being  by  some 
authorities  regarded  as  highly  characteristic  of  these 
forms. 

The  senses  are  present  in  tolerable  perfection.  The 
eye  is  destitute  of  true  eyelids,  but  is  protected  by  an 
"antocular  membrane,"  similar  to  that  alluded  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Amphibia. 

The  order  Ophidia  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
known  respectively  as  the  Viperina  and  Colubrina. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  groups,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  disposition  of  their  dental  apparatus  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  already  noticed,  but  the  diagnostic 
features  of  these  sub-orders  may,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
be  repeated  in  the  present  instance.  The  (a)  Viperina, 
represented  by  the  Vipers  (  Viperidce)  and  Eattlesnakes 
(Crotalidce),  (Fig.  113,  B),  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  "  canaliculated "  poison-fangs,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  ordinary  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower 
jaw  bearing  ordinary  teeth.  The  head  in  the  Viperine 
Snakes  is  of  relatively  larger,  size,  of  triangular  shape, 
and  covered  by  small  scales.    The  Common  Viper  {Pelias 
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herua)  is  a  sufficiently  familiar  British  Eeptile,  abound- 
ing in  heaths  and  woody  districts,  and  usually  measuring 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  Kattle- 
snakes  derive  their  scientific,  and  also  their  common- 
place name  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ter- 
minal segments  of  the  tail  These  consist  of  a  number 
of  homy  rings,  loosely  articulated  together,  and  which 
produce  a  curious  rattling  noise  on  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  animal. 

The  (b)  Colubrina  are  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  solid  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  **  canaliculated  fangs  "  being 
present  in  the  upper  jaw  in  some  instances  also.  The 
"  fangs "  of  the  Colubnne  Snakes  are  further,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  not  erectile,  but  are  immovably  fixed 
to  the  jaw.  The  head  in  this  sub-order  is  supported 
on  a  distinct  "neck,"  and  the  head-scales  are  of  the 
larger  variety,  termed  "  scuta." 

The  Colubrine  Snakes  are  divided  into  three  sections 
Of  these  the  (a)  Innocua,  or  Harmless  Snakes,  are 
represented  by  the  Common  British  Snake  {Coluber 
natrix) ;  by  the  Black  Snake  of  America  (Coluber  con- 
stridor) ;  and  by  the  Boas  and  Pythons  (Boidw),  (Fig. 
113,  A),  of  tropical  climates.  The  Innocua  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  non-possession  of  "canaliculated" 
fangs.  The  (b)  Suspecfa,  forming  the  second  section, 
are  represented  by  certain  aquatic  forms,  in  which 
canaliculated  fangs  are  borne  far  back  on  the  upper 
jaw,  solid  teeth  being  also  situated  in  front  of  the 
fangs.  llie  f&mily  Homcdopsidcs  includes  the  most 
familiar  of  these  forms. 
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The  (c)  Venenosa  include  several  of  the  most  veno- 
mous of  Snakes,  and  are  distinguished  bj  the  possession 
of  **  canaliculated  "  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  with  solid 
teeth  situated  behind  these  oi^gans.  Of  this  latter 
group  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake  of  Tndia, 
(Naja  tripudians),  and  iheHydrophidcBOTWBier  Snakes, 
are  representative  forms. 

The  UydrophidoB  exist  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  swim  with  great  ease  by  means  of  the  tail, 
which  is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  form  an 
efficient  natatory  oigan. 

Order  3.   Lacertilia, — The  members  of  this  group, 
familiarly  known  as  Lizards,  are  distinguished  by  the 
more  or  less  complete  development  of  the  limbs,  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  exist  to  the  number 
of  two  pairs.     In  a  few  fonns,  however,  the  Umbe  may 
be  absent,  but  in  any  case,  the  constant  presence  of  a 
scapular,  and  generally  of  a  pelvic  arch  also,  forms    a 
diagnostic  feature  of  the  present  group,  as  compared 
with  the  Ophidia.    The  exoskeleton,  whilst  not  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristic  appearances  found  in  other 
Eeptilia,  is  yet  developed  to  a  certain  and  appreciable 
extent,  homy  scales  being  very  generally  present  in 
Lacertilian  forms. 

The  relations  of  the  lower  jaw  form,  as  in  other 
Eeptilia,  valuable  distinctive  features  of  the  order. 
The  "  rami"  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  LcLcertilia  are,  in 
the  majority  of  instances^  firmly  united  by  ossification, 
this    mode   of  articulation  alone  forming  a   striking 
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contrast  to  the  analogous  arrangement  in  the  OphidicL 
The  teeth,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  jaw-hones  in 
their  disposition,  exhihit  variations  in  form,  adapting 
them  to  the  particular  food  on  which  their  possessors 
subsist  As  in  the  previous  orders  of  Eeptiles,  thej 
are  not  lodged  in  ''alveoli"  or  sockets,  but  become 
united  hy  ossification  to  the  bones  on  which  they  are 
borne,  whilst  they  may  be  replaced  when  worn  or 
injured  by  a  new  series. 

The  vertebral  bodies  exhibit  for  the  most  part  the 
''  procoelous  "  mode  of  articulation,  although,  in  certain 
cases,  the  '' amphicoelous "  arrangement  may  also  he 
observed.  In  the  typical  Lacertilian  forms,  a  well- 
developed  sternum  is  present^  this  structure  hearing 
"  sternal "  ribs. 

The  structure  of  the  tongue  has  been  made  use  of  in 
furnishing  certain  diagnostic  characters  of  the  various 
members  of  this  group ;  this  oi^gan  exhibiting  great 
variations  in  form  and  appearance.  In  many  cases  it 
is  elongated,  bifid,  and  may  be  furnished  with  a  homy 
sheath,  from  which  it  can  be  protruded,  and  into 
which  it  can  be  retracted  at  will  (Fig.  115).  Those 
Lacertilians  exhibiting  this  style  of  lingual  structure 
have  accordingly  been  classified  as  the  Fissilinguia  or 
'^  cleft-tongued "  Iizard&  In  other  members  of  the 
group  the  tongue  approaches  to  the  ordinary  type  of 
structure,  being  thick  and  fleshy,  and  protrusible  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  The  forms  possessing  this  latter 
conformation  are  occasionaUy  known  as  the  Brevilin- 
gma^  or  ''short-tongued"  lizards. 
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The  ej^es  are  usually  provided  with  eyelids  of  the 
ordinary  structure,  the  "  antocular  membiane/'  charac- 
teristic of  preceding  groups,  being  almost  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  Lacertilia.  An  external  ear  is  very  generally 
present. 

Of  the  numerous  families  included  in  this  order, 
the  (a)  Typhlopidce  and  (b)  Ainphisbcenidce  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  Ophidian  type  of  structure.  These 
groups  are  collectively  distinguished  by  their  snake- 
like form,  and  by  the  imbricated  scales  with  which  the 
body  is  covered  The  Amphishcsnidm  are  represented 
by  the  genus  Chirotes,  inhabiting  Mexico,  and  in  which 
rudimentary  anterior  limbs,  furnished  each  with  five 
digits,  are  found. 

The  (c)  Scincidce  include,  amongst  other  and  nume- 
rous forms,  the  so-called  "  Slow- worms,"  of  which  the 
common  British  Slow- worm  (Anguis  fragUis)  is  a 
familiar  example.  As  in  the  preceding  groups,  the  Slow- 
worm  exhibits  a  serpentiform  appearance,  the  linibs 
being  entirely  wanting,  but  the  scapular  and  pelvic 
arches  being  present.  The  Skink  (Scineus  officinalis), 
inhabiting  Africa,  and  in  former  days  famed  for  re- 
puted medicinal  properties,  introduces  us  to  the  true 
Lizards,  in  which  the  limbs  are  developed,  and  the 
Lacertilian  characteristics  sufficiently  apparent  and 
perceptible.  The  (d)  Lacerfidce,  forming  perhaps  the 
most  typical  family  of  the  order,  are  represented  by 
numerous  forms,  of  which  the  Common  Sand  Lizard 
(Lacerta  agiUs),  the  Scaly  Lizard  (Zootoca  vivipara)^ 
and  the  Green  Lizard  (L,  Viridis),  are  familiar  Euro- 
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pean  species.  The  Ameividm^  representing  the  New 
World  memhers  of  this  family,  are  represented  hy  the 
well-known  Teguexin  {Teiua  Teguexin)  of  tropical 
America.  The  (e)  VaranidoB  or  Monitors,  inhahiting 
Egypt,  attain  a  comparatively  large  size ;  they  derive 
their  familiar  name  from  the  sihillant  or  whistling 
noise  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  their  more  formidable  Crocodilian  neigh- 
bours. The  (f)  GeckotidcB  or  Geckos,  found  very  gene- 
rally distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world, 
form  a  very  typical  family,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  "  antocular  membrane,*'  and  by  the  sucker- 
like  structure  of  the  toes,  which  enables  these  Lizards 
to  move  on  perpendicular  surfaces  with  great  ease  and 
facility. 

The  (g)  IguanidoB^  represented  by  the  Iguanas  of 
the  New  World,  are  also  familiar  forms.  Included  in 
this  group  we  find  the  Draco  volajis,  or  Flying  Dragon 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (Fig.  114),  which  serves  by 
its  anomalous  structure  to  connect  certain  extinct  and 
aberrant  Eeptilian  forms  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  familiar  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  from  its 
habit  of  making  short  aerial  flights,  or  leaps,  from  tree 
to  tree.  These  movements  are  executed  by  the  aid  of 
broad  lateral  expansions  of  the  integument  (Fig.  114, 
h  h),  supported  by  eight  pairs  of  false  ribs ;  the  entire 
structure  thus  forming  a  kind  of  parachute,  which 
serves  to  buoy  the  creature  in  its  flying  leaps.  The 
fossil  form  known  as  the  Pterodactyl  (Fig.  118),  and  to 
which  reference   will  be  more  fully  made  hereafter. 
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appears  to  possess  analogous  relations  with  this  curious 
form. 


The  (h)  Chanueleonlidce  or  Chameleons  form  the 
concluding  family  of  this  extensive  order,  to  which 
attention  may,  in  the  present  instance,  be  directed. 
These  forms,  inhabiting  the  Old  World  exclusively, 
have  long  formed  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  structure  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  115),  and  the  pro- 
perty by  means  of  which  the  changes  in  colour  are 
effected,  form  the  two  chief  points  of  int«reBt  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  these  creatures.     Tbe  tongue  of  the  Chameleon 
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(Fig.  115)  conaista  of  a  hollow  muscular  tube  (a), 
capable  of  great  and  rapid  extenaion,  bearing  a  bulbous 
portion  (6),  which  in  turn  ia  terminated  hj  the  true 
prehensile  apparatus  {c  d).  By  means  of  this  compli- 
cated arrangement,  and  aided  also  by  the  viscid  accretion 
with  which  the  hulbona  terminal  portion  is  covered, 
the  Chameleon  can  lie  concealed  amid  the  branchea  of 
trees,  and  capture  the  inaects  on  which  it  aubsista  with 
great  facility.    The  power  of  changing  the  colour  of 


Fig.  lit.  Ltccmux.    Hwluid  Tongue  or  Chuieliion<<rAaKligi 

a,  Tabnlir  portion  of  tongue  \  b,  bulboui  extremitr  of  tongtio : 
e,  d.  prebeuLle  appumtuL 

of  its  akin  haa,  by  aid  of  the  vivid  imagination  of 
travellers,  been  much  exaggerated,  although  it  has  been 
well  ascertained  that  the  Chameleon  undoubtedly  pos- 
aesses  the  power  of  altering  its  hue  in  some  degree. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  arrangement  analogous 
to  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  Cepludopoda, 
namely,  by  the  presence,  under  the  superficial  and 
transparent  epidermis,  of  "  chromatophora,"  or  colour- 
cells,  by  the  extension  or  depression  of  which,  the 
changes  of  hue  are  effected. 

In  the  Chameleons  the  eyes  are  completely  covered 
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by  circular  lids,  througli  a  small  elliptical  aperture  in 
which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  seen. 

Order  4.  Crocodilia,  —  The  Crocodiles,  forming  the 
last  and  highest  order  of  the  present  class,  are  distin- 
guished from  other  Reptilian  forms  by  several  very 
distinct  and  special  characteristics,  these  features  being 
found  in  certain  peculiarities  of  the  osseous,  digestive, 
circulatory,  and  nervous  systems.  Tlie  exoskeleton  is 
very  perfectly  developed,  and  consists  of  bony  "  scutes  " 
or  plates,  developed  in  the  dermis  or  true  skin ;  the 
"scutes"  being  in  turn  covered  by  epidermic  scales  of 
homy  consistence,  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
Eeptilia.  This  exoskeleton,  in  its  most  complete  form, 
as  exemplified  by  the  Caimans^  is  disposed  to  form 
dorsal  and  ventral  shields,  which  effectually  protect 
the  body  and  taiL  The  individual  "  scutes "  of  each 
row  are  firmly  ossified  to  each  other,  whilst  the  rows 
of  plates  thus  formed  overlap  the  under  rows  in  an 
imbricated  manner.  The  exoskeleton  of  the  Crocodilia 
thus  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Chelania, 
although  the  endoskeleton,  in  the  present  instance,  does 
not  enter  into  the  same  intimate  relations  with  the 
exoskeleton,  as  in  Oidonian  forms. 

llie  endoskeleton  exhibits  a  very  high  and  perfect 
type  of  organisation ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  mode 
of  articulation  between  the  vertebral  bodies,  the  Cro- 
codilia have  been  conveniently  divided  into  three 
groups.  All  living  Crocodiles  exemplify  the  "  procoelous  '* 
arrangement  (Fig.  116,  B)  of  the  vertebral  bodies — that 
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is,  the  vertebrae  are  concave  anteriorly  and  convex  pos- 
teriorly; a  second  type,  represented  solely  by  extinct 
forms,  exhibited  the  "  opisthocoelous  "  mode  of  articula- 
tion (Fig.  116,  C),  the  concavity  being  in  this  case 
posterior,  whilst  the  vertebral  bodies  were  convex 
anteriorly  ;  and  a  third  type,  or  sub-order,  exemplified 
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Fig.  116.  Diagram  or  Vertebral  Articclations. 

The  head  of  tbe  animal  la  supposed  to  be  turned  towards  the  left  hand 

side  of  the  illustration. 

A,  "  Ain,phic(tlofu*  "  Vertebra*,  showing  the  bi-concave  arrangement  of  the 

vertebral  bodies  ;  a,  intervertebral  substance ;  h,  haemal  spines :  n, 
neural  spines  ;  1,  2,  S,  4,  bodies  of  Vertebne. 

B,  "  Pnxalofus  "  Vertebrae,  showing  the  concave  anterior  and  convex  pos- 

terior surface. 
G,  "OpufA^iccFloiM'*  Vertebne,  showing  the  convex  anterior  and  concave' 
posterior  surface.        • 

the  "  amphicoelous,"  or  bi-concave  arrangement  (Fig. 
116,  A), — the  vertebral  bodies  being,  in  this  latter  case, 
hollow  or  concave  at  each  end,  and  thus  resembling 
the  arrangement  so  characteristic  of  the  Fishes.  In 
other  words,  the  "procoelous"  and  "opisthocoelous" 
modes  of  articulation  are  essentially  "  ball  and  socket " 
joints  ;  the  "  ball"  of  each  vertebral  joint  being  situated 
behind  in  the  "  procoelous "  vertebrsB,  and  in  front  or 
anteriorly  in  the  "  opisthocoelous  "  forms. 

The  various  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  well 
marked,  and  the  ribs  are  numerous ;  these  structures 

2b 
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being  l)ome  by  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  sacral  yertebrsey 
and  also  by  the  sternum  or  breast-bone.  ''  False  "  or 
^'  abdominal  '*  ribs  are  also  developed,  these  structures 
lying  imbedded  in  the  moscular  tissues  of  the  ventral 
or  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  bones  of  the 
scapular  and  pelvic  arches,  and  those  of  the  limbs,  are 
severally  represented,  but  a  clavicle  is  wanting  through- 
out the  group.  The  fore-limbs  possess  five  digits,  and 
the  hind- limbs  only  four  ;  the  toes  are  frequently  more 


Fig.  117.  Cbooodilia. 

Teeth  of  the  Gavial ;  a,  ftiUy  formed  tooth ;  b,  yotmg  tooth  penetrating  the 
interior  of  Uie  existing  tooth  (a) ;  e,  young  tooth  germ  beginning  to  be 
developed. 

or  less  completely  united  by  a  membrane,  thus  adapting 
the  feet  for  swimming.  The  limbs  in  the  Crocodilia 
are  of  comparatively  feeble  construction,  the  gait  ot 
these  animals  on  land  being  exceedingly  awkward  and 
clumsy,  although  their  movements  in  the  water  are 
characterised  by  great  activity. 

The  jaws  are  prominent  and  elongated,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  single  row  of  teeth,  which,  unlike  those 
of  other  Reptilia,  are  lodged  in  distinct  sockets.  Kew 
teeth  are  continually  developed  in  the  Crocodilia,  the 
new  tooth  (Fig.  117, 2>)  being  formed  within  the  interior 
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or  "pulp-cavity"  of  the  organ  (a)  it  is  intended  to  re- 
place. The  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  firmly  united 
together  by  ossification  or  "suture." 

The  tongue  is  firmly  attached  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  thus  non-protrusible,  a  feature  essentially 
different  from  the  disposition  of  that  organ  in  other 
Reptiles.  The  lungs  are,  confined  to  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  a  rudimentary  diaphragm,  separating  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  is  present. 

The  principal  structural  feature,  however,  which 
places  the  Crocodilia  in  advance  of  other  Beptiles,  is 
the  comparative  homological  perfection  of  the  heart ; 
this  organ,  in  the  Crocodilia,  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers, and  the  common  ventricle  of  other  forms  being 
now  divided  into  two  ventricles.  The  heart  of  the 
Crocodilia,  therefore,  consists  of  the  same  structural 
parts  as  that  of  the  Bird  or  Mammal — ^namely,  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles.  Functionally,  however, 
and  as  previously  remarked,  the  heart  and  circulation 
correspond  to  the  ordinary  Eeptilian  type,  in  that  the 
pure  or  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  the  venous 
blood  from  the  body,  are  mixed  in  the  great  blood- 
vessels in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  instead  of 
in  the  ventricle  itself  as  in  all  other  Reptiles.  The 
arterio-venous  circulation  of  the  Snake,  Turtle,  or 
Lizard,  as  exemplified  in  Fig.  107,  therefore  still  pre- 
vails in  Crocodilian  forms. 

The  eyelids  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  structure, 
and  the  ear  is  also  protected  by  a  valvular  membrane. 
The  external  nostril  is  single,  and  is  also  provided  with 
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a  valve.  The  nasal  passages  open  far  back  in  the 
pharynx,  and  are  thus  shut  off  from  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  osseous  plates,  derived  from  the  jaw 
and  palatine  bones. 

The  Crocodilia  are  strictly  oviparous  in  their  habits, 
the  eggs  being  deposited  in  sand,  and  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  geological  relations  of  the 
Crocodilia  are  bound  up  in  the  most  intimate  manner 
with  the  classification  of  the  group;  which,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  the 
first  of  these  alone  being  represented  by  living  forms. 

The  (a)  Procodia  include  all  the  living  Crocodilia, 
which  are  distinguislied  by  the  ''  procoelous  "  character 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  This  order  is  represented  in 
the  several  regions  of  the  world  by  three  well-marked 
species.  The  Nilotic  Crocodile  {Crocodilus  Niloiicits), 
found  in  the  African  rivers,  represents  the  true  Croco- 
diles, the  distinguishing  features  of  this  form  being 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  ''  fourth  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  is  received  into  a  notch  excavated  in  the  side  of  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  visible  exter- 
nally when  the  mouth  is  closed"  (Owen).  The  Gravial 
(Gavinlis  Gangetica),  found  exclusively  in  Indian  rivers, 
is  distinguished  by  the  elongated  jaws,  which  terminate 
in  a  snout,  bearing  the  nostrils  at  its  extremity.  The 
teeth  in  the  Gavial  *^  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and 
similar  in  form  in  both  jaws ;  and  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  fourth  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  passes  into  a  groove 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is 
closed.'' 
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The  Alligator  {Alligator  Mississippensis),  found  in 
American  rivers,  is  the  third  and  last  representative 
species  of  Proccslous  and  living  Crocodilia.  The  fourth 
or  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  Alligators,  "  is 
received  into  a  cavity  of  the  palatal  surface  of  the  upper 
jaw,  where  it  is  concealed  when  the  mouth  is  shut" 
The  genus  Caiman  is  closely  allied  to  the  Alligators. 

The  Proccelia  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  as 
palseontological  forms,  the  "first  appearance  of  these 
Crocodiles  being  found  in  the  Cretaceous  Eocks  of 
Korth  America,  the  typical  fossU  form  being  known  as 
Crocodilus  hassifissua.  In  Europe,  the  Procoslia  £rst 
occur  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch. 

The  (b)  Opistlioccdia  are  represented  exclusively  by 
extinct  forms,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is  the  Cetio- 
saurus  longus,  so  named  from  its  large  and  whale-like 
dimensions.  The  remains  of  Opisthocoslotts  CrocodUia 
are  confined  to  the  Mesosoic  period.  The  (c)  Amphi- 
coBliOy  forming  the  concluding  sub-order  of  the  group, 
were  most  nearly  allied  in  structure  and  habits  to  the 
existing  Gaviale,  These  forms  were  also  confined  to 
the  Mesozoic  period ;  and  from  the  fish-like  characters 
of  their  vertebrae,  as  well  as  from  other  modifications  of 
the  skeleton,  would  appear  to  have  been  more  adapted 
than  their  existing  prototypes  for  an  aquatic  existence. 
The  most  familiar  Amphiccslian  genera  are  TeHosaurua^ 
Steneosaurtu,  and  Macroepondylvs, 

Of  fossil  Reptilia,  evidently  belonging  to  types  of 
structure  irreconcilable  with  the  characters  of  the 
existing  orders  of  the  class,  the  best  known  groups  are 
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the  IcMhyosauria  ;  Plesiomuria  ;  Diet/nodordia;  Omi- 
thoscelida  ;  and  Pterosauria, 

The  Ichthyosauria  are  typically  represented  hj  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
the  lias  and  Oolitic  Strata  of  the  Mesozoic  period. 
The  Ichthyosaunis  possessed  a  fish-like  form,  and  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  size.  It  appears  to  have 
united  in  the  most  intimate  manner  the  relations  of  the 
Fish  and  the  lizard.  Th6  limbs  were  present  in  the 
form  of  swimming -paddles,  and  the  existence  of  a 
caudal  fin,  similarly  disposed  to  the  analogous  fin  of 
Fishes,  is  now  considered  to  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined. The  eyes  were  large  and  prominent,  the 
eyeballs  being  protected  by  a  special  development  of 
homy  plates,  situated  in  the  sclerotic  or  outer  coat  of 
the  eye ;  the  entire  structure  of  the  visual  oigans  elicit- 
ing from  Dr.  Buckland  the  opinion,  "  that  the  enor- 
mous eye  of  which  they  (the  sclerotic  plates)  formed 
the  front,  was  an  optical  instrument  of  varied  and 
prodigious  power,  enabling  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  descry 
its  prey  at  great  or  little  distances,  in  the  obscurity  of 
night,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

The  Plesiosaurua,  representing  the  Plesiosaurta,  re- 
sembled the  preceding  form  in  many  respects,  but  dif- 
fered from  the  Ichthyoeaurua  in  possessing  "a  neck 
of  enormous  length"  The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of 
swimming-paddles.  The  Plesiosaurus  also  attained  a 
large  size,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  estuaries 
and  the  margins  of  rivers,  lying  concealed  amid  the 
reeds  and  flags  which  fringed  the  banks,  and  using  the 
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elongated  neck  to  secure  the  fishes  and  other  marine 
forms  on  which  it  preyed.  The  Plesiasauria  are  also 
ezclosiTely  Mesozoic. 

The  Dieynodontia  and  Omithoscelida  include  forms 
of  less  familiar  occurrence  than  the  preceding  groups. 
The  Dicynodon  typically  represented  the  former  group ; 
the  jaws  in  this  form  being  provided  with  tusks,  and  the 
limbs  suited  for  terrestrial  progression.  The  Omitho^ 
sedida  are  represented  by  the  Igtumodon  and  Megalo- 
sauruSy  two  terrestrial  forms  of  gigantic  size,  and  by  the 
Compsognathiis ;  which  latter,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
other  forms,  evinces  in  its  structure  a  near  approach  to 
the  Birds — a  fact  from  which  the  technical  name  of  the 
order  has  been  derived. 

The  group  Pterosauria^  represented  by  \^t  Pterodactyl 
(Fig.  118  A,  B),  includes  a  few  forms  which  exhibit 
several  curious  and  aberrant  features  in  their  organisa- 
tion. The  chief  peculiarity  in  these  forms  consisted  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  skeleton  to  flight,  this  adaptation 
being  seen  in  the  "  pneumatic"  character  of  the  bones,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  pectoral  arch,  and  in  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  forearm  (e)  and  fifth  digit  (5)  to  form  an 
attachment  for  the  "patagium'*  or  flying-membrane. 

The  points  of  affinity  to  the  structure  of  the  Birds  are 
found,  firstly,  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull ;  the 
jaws,  unlike  those  of  Birds,  however,  being  provided  with 
teeth.  The  sternum  also,  as  in  Birds,  bears  a  strong 
vertical  median  crest  or  keel,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
pectoral  or  wing-muscles ;  and  the  interior  of  the  long 
bones   and  vertebrae  were  filled   with  air,  thus  re- 
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sembling  the  "  pnenmatia "  bones  of  flying  Birds, 
The  pectoml  limbs  were  modified  to  serve  as  organs  of 
flight,  the  forearm  (e)  being  elongated,  and  the  fifth  or 
outermost  digit  (5)  being  likewise  greatly  extended,  to 
fonn  a  support  for  the  "  patagium"  or  flying-membrane, 
which,  aa  depicted  in  the  sketch  of  the  living  Ptero- 


i,  PtfTodBilrl  (PlCTwiortPilM  cpaMirMfrii);  n,  ilnill ;  ft,  oervica!  wrttbr* ; 
cConcoldl»ne^>l,bDiiim»;',rureirni;/,ucmDi;iF,thi)ih;  A.bons 
of  leg:  <,  dt^U:  1,  3.  3,  *,  t,  dieiU  of  Ii«tonl  limb:  the  flfth  or 
out«nD«t  digit  being  grtatly  clobgaMd. 

B,    Bketi'h  of  Mi\og  VUtoOt^jl  li.o'hae  tha  dlipmltloD  of  tbs  tIhe- 


dactyl  (Fig.  118,  B),  was  also  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  to  the  hind-limbs  {g  h  t).  These  latter 
members  were   of  comparatively  weak  construction, 
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and  apparently  unadapted  for  ordinaiy  terrestrial  loco- 
motion. 

The  stmctare  of  this  curious  Beptile  calls  forcibly 
to    mind  the  analogous  conformation   of  the  Draco 
volana  or  Flying  Lizard  (Fig.   115),  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  already  described,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  the  living  prototype  of  this  gigantic 
fossil  form.     The  difference  in  structure,  however,  be- 
tween the  flying-membranes  of  these  two  forms  will  be 
at  once  apparent,  and  the  powers  of  flight  wiU  also  be 
seen  to  admit  of  veiy  faint  comparison,  inasmuch  ^ 
the  flight  of  the  Draco  volans  is  at  the  best  of  a  limited 
nature,  whilst  that  of  the  Pterodactyl  must  have  been 
very  considerabla     And  although  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  thiB  old  liiard  possessed  powers  of  aerial  loco- 
motion equal  to  those  of  the  Bird,  yet  it  must  have 
been  capable  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  in  a  manner 
similar  to,  or  even  more  perfect  than,  that  of  the  Bats, 
to  which,  in  the  disposition  of  its  *'  patagium,"  it  bears 
some  resemblance. 

The  Pterodactyl  and  its  Pteroaaurian  neighbours 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Mesozoic  period,  which 
is  thus  characterised  by  the  great  development  of 
Beptilian  forms. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VERTEBRATA. 

Province  R — Sauropsida — [Continued), 

Class  IV. — Ayes. 
General  Characters  and  Stracture  of  Aves — Habits  of  Birds. 

The  class  of  Aves  or  Birds,  whilst  presenting  many 
affinities  to  the  Beptilian  division  of  the  Sauropsida^ 
also  exhibits  a  decided  advance  in  stracture,  and  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  Mammalian  division  of  the  snb- 
kingdom.  The  limits  of  the  class  under  consideration 
are  exceedingly  well  defined ; — birds,  from  their  peculiar 
conformation,  the  characteristic  covering  of  the  body, 
and  their  habits,  presenting,  even  to  the  commonplace 
observer,  features  of  unmistakable  and  certain  identity. 
The  respiration  is  eminently  aerial,  and  carried  on 
by  means  of  lungs,  which  exhibit  a  peculiar  and 
highly  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  bronchial  or 
air  tubes.  The  heart  consists,  in  all  Birds,  of  four 
chambers,  and  thus  exhibits  the  same  perfection  of 
structure  which  characterises  the  circulatory  organ  of 
the  Mammalia.  The  blood  is  of  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  blood-corpuscles  are  nucleated  (Fig.  94,  B), 
and  of  oval  shape.     The  remaining  general  features  of 
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the  class  may  be  summed  np  by  observing  that  the 
skull  articulates  with  the  yertebral  column  by  means 
of  a  single  "  condyle ;"  the  fore-limbs  are  modified  to 
form  organs  of  flight ;  and  the  integument  is  covered 
by  peculiar  epidermic  appendages  known  as  **  feathers." 
Lastly,  Birds  are  eminently  '' oviparous/'  and  the  em- 
bryonic structures  known  as  the  "  amnion  "  and  "  allan- 
toiSy**  exist  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  group. 

The  form  of  the  Bird,  like  that  of  the  Fish,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  swift  progression  through  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives  ;  the  entire  structure  of  the 
animal  being  peculiarly  modified  to  suit  an  aerial 
existence.  This  adaptation  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
covering  of  the  body,  as  serving  to  preserve  the  necessary 
warmth,  but  also  in  the  exceeding  lightness  of  the 
bones,  which,  with  the  entire  body,  are  permeated  by 
air,  thus  rendering  the  creature  light  and  buoyant^  and 
recalling  to  mind  the  similar  provision  in  the  insect- 
economy,  by  which  the  body  is  lightened,  and  muscular 
exertion  at  the  same  time  rendered  less  tiring. 

The  integument  is  covered  with  feathers,  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  modified  appendages  of  the  outer 
skin  or  epidermis,  and  which  "  result  from  the  conver- 
sion into  horn  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the 
<< epidermis."  A  perfect  feather  consists  of  (a)  the  "  cala- 
mus" or  "quill,"  a  hollow  tube,  inserted  into  the  skin, 
and  continued  superiorly  into  the  (b)  "shaft"  or  "sca- 
pns,"  which  forms  the  central  stem  of  the  feather. 
The  (c)  "web"  or  "vane"  is  composed  of  numerous 
"rami,"  "barbs,"  or  fibres,  which  arise  from  each  side 
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of  the  shaft.    The  individual  **  barbs,"  of  which  the  web 
is  made  up,  are  in  turn  furnished  with  smaller  barbs 
termed  "  radii "  or  "  barbules  ; "  these  latter  serving 
to  bind  the  web-fibres  more  closely  and  firmly  together. 
The  "  shaft"  at  its  inferior  portion,  where  it  merges  into 
the  "  seapus"  or  "  quill,"  is  usually  marked  on  its  lower 
surface  by  a  deep  groove  or  "fossa,"  from  which  an 
accessory  or  supplementary  "shaft "  of  small  size,  bearing 
a  web,  and  termed  the  "hyporachis"  or  "plumule," 
takes  its  origin.     The  "plumule"  is  not,  however,  of 
general  occurrence,  being  wanting  on  the  "  primary  "  or 
"quiU"  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  sometimes — 
as  in  the  Ostrich  and  Apteryx — ^being  absent  altogether. 
The  principal  modifications  of  feathers  are  "quills," 
"plumes,"   and    "down."      "Quill -feathers,"  having 
strong  stiff  shafts,  are  borne  by  the  wings  and  tail 
only,  and  accordingly  constitute  the  chief  agents  in 
flight.     "  Plumes"  are  of  more  slender  make,  of  delicate 
texture,  and  constitute  the  general  covering  of  the  body. 
In  the  more  typical  "plumes,"  as  seen  in  the  Ostrich, 
the  individual  barbs  of  the  web  are  free  and  uncon- 
nected ;  this  open  structure,  together  with  their  soft  tex- 
ture, constituting  the  well-known  characteristics  of  these 
feathers.     "  Down,"  which  forms  the  immediate  cover- 
ing of  the  body  of  most  Birds,  but  more  especially  of 
the  aquatic  forms,  consists  of  small  feathers  closely 
aggregated  together;  each  "down-tuft"  consisting  of  a 
short  quill  imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  from  which  arises 
a  number  of  filaments,  destitute  of  a  central  stem,  bat 
provided  with  accessory  filaments  or  "barbules." 
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Tho  plumage  of  most  Birds  is  preserved  from  the 
action  of  wet,  and  kept  smooth  and  glossy,  by  aid 
of  a  peculiar  unctuous  or  oily  secretion,  furnished  by 
a  special  gland  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tail,  and  termed  the  "uropygium."  The  process  of 
"preening,"  or  dressing  the  feathers,  by  aid  of  this 
secretion,  is  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  aquatic  Birds  especially. 

The  variations  in  the  form  and  functions  of  feathers 
have  given  rise  to  a  special  terminology,  made  use  of 
by  ornithologists  in  their  systems  of  classification. 
Thus  the>  feathers  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  hand, 
and  which  are  the  largest  of  the  wing,  are  accordingly 
termed  "  primaries ; "  those  supported  on  the  forearm 
"  secondaries  ; "  whilst  to  those  arising  from  the  upper 
arm,  the  name  of  "tertiaries"  is  applied.  The  quills 
borne  by  the  attenuated  thumb  constitute  an  accessory 
pinion,  termed  the  "alula"  or  "bastard  wing."  The 
feathers  surrounding  the  ear  have  been  also  named 
"  auriculars,"  whilst  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shoulder-girdle  the  term  "scapulai-s"  is  applied. 
The  "  wing-coverts  "  are  the  series  of  feathers  which ' 
cover  the  bases  of  the  wing-quills,  and  also  of  the  tail- 
feathers  ;  the  latter  structures  subserving  the  function  of 
a  rudder  or  steering-apparatus,  and  being  appropriately 
known  as  the  "  rectrices."  Those  portions  of  integu- 
ment usually  destitute  of  feathers,  such  as  the  head, 
neck,  and  tarsi,  are  covered  by  epidermic  scales;  or 
the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head  and  neck 
may  be  thrown  into  folds  and  wrinkles,   known   as 
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''combs"  and  ''wattles."  Changes  of  colour,  dne  to 
the  presence  of  pigment  cells  and  erectile  tissue,  are 
observed  to  take  place  in  these  structures — ^this  feature 
being  well  seen  in  the  case  of  several  of  our  common 
and  domestic  fowls. 

The  endoskeleton  of  Birds  exhibits  many  peculiari- 
ties in  intimate  composition,  and  in  the  structure  and 
disposition  of  parts  also.      As  regards  chemical  com- 
position, the  bones  of  Birds  exhibit  a  greater  prepon- 
derance of  earthy  salts  than  is  found  in  the  osseous 
tissue  of  Mammals;  the  salt  known  as  phosphate  of 
lime  forming  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  earthy  con- 
stituents in  the  present  instance.     The  osseous  material 
itself  is  also  of  more  firm  and  compact  description  than 
in  the  highest  Yertebrata,  and  in  appearance  the  bones 
of  Birds  generally  exhibit  a  characteristically  white 
colour.    The  requisite  lightness  of  the  osseous  material, 
which  forms  so  important  a  provision  in  the  economy 
of  the  present  class,  is  at  the  same  time,  and  consistently 
with  the  firm  structure  above  alluded  to,  beautifully 
compensated  for.     The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  in  most 
Birds,  and  in  all  which  possess  ordinary  powers  of 
flight,  are  accordingly  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow, 
the  term   "pneumatic"   being  applied  to  the  bones 
which  exhibit  this  modification  of  structure.     The  air 
is  admitted  to  the  bones  by  special  apertures  in  these 
structures ;  the  necessary  supply  of  air  being  furnished 
by  the  respiratory  system,  the  consequent  disposition 
of  which  (Fig.  123)  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
features  in  the  structure  of  Birds. 
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The  perfection  of  this  arrangement  naturally  corre- 
sponds to  the  size,  habits,  and  ordinarily  to  the  power 
of  flight  possessed  by  the  various  members  of  the  class. 
Thus,  in  the  Pelicans,  Gannets,  and  Hombills,  the 
entire  skeleton  is  permeated  with  air ;  and  most  of  our 
common  Birds  exhibit  this  arrangement  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  degree.  In  the  Penguin,  however,  the 
habits  of  which  are  eminently  aquatic,  whilst  its  powers 
of  flight  are  of  the  most  limited  description,  and  which 
may  accordingly  be  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  bones  are  flUed,  as  in  Mammals, 
with  marrow ;  "  the  substitution  of  air,"  in  this  case, 
as  remarked  by  Professor  Owen,  "  would  be  rather  a 
detriment  than  an  advantage,"  since  the  body  would  in 
the  latter  case  be  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the 
water,  and  progression  be  thus  retarded.  The  Ostrich, 
however,  exemplifies  the  observation  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, that  "  the  amount  of  pneumaticity  of  the  bones  by 
no  means  follows  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
flight ;"  the  bones  in  this  latter  form  being  "  far  more 
extensively  pneumatic  than  in  the  Gull." 

The  vertebral  column  is  divisible  into  the  typical 
regions,  but  certain  of  its  parts  are  subject  to  great 
modifications  of  the  ordinary  structural  plan.  The 
cervical  segments  are  generally  the  most  numerous,  and 
are  endowed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  flexibility  ; 
permitting  of  free  movement  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  use  of  this  arrangement,  in  serving  as  a  means  of 
prehension,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The  cervical 
vertebra  are  never  fewer  than  eighty  whilst  as  many 
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segments  as  twenty-three  may  be  foand,  the  Swans 
possessing  this  latter  number.  The  dorsal  vertebrse 
are  more  or  less  firmly  united  to  each  other ;  the  union 
of  these  segments  varying  from  one  admitting  of  slight 
motion,  as  in  Cursorial  Birds,  to  a  condition  of  immo- 
bility, produced  by  firm  ossification  or  anchylosis. 
The  dorsal  region  of  Birds  thus  forms  a  compact  masf^, 
serving  as  a  point  d^appuiy  or  fixed  point  of  resistance 
for  the  movements  of  the  wings.  The  lumbar  region 
merges  into  the  sacral  portion  of  the  vertebral  column ; 
these  segments  being  ossified  together,  and  forming  a 
single  bone  termed  the  '*  sacrum."  The  caudal  vertebne 
(Fig.  121,  B,  a)  are  exceedingly  mobile,  the  posterior 
segments  of  this  region  being  ossified  together,  to  form 
the  "  pygostyle,"  or  "ploughshare  "  bone  (Fig.  121,  B,  2;), 
which  affords  firm  attachment  for  the  '^  tail-feathers," 
and  also  supports  the  "uropygium"  or  "oil-gland," 
previously  alluded  to. 

The  skull  of  Birds  also  exhibits  a  peculiar  structure, 
inasmuch  as  the  various  bones  of  which  it  is  composed 
are,  in  the  early  life  of  the  animal,  firmly  ossified  to- 
gether, a  complete  and  firm  bony  case  being  thus  pro- 
duced. The  skull,  as  in  the  Eeptilia,  articulates  with  the 
vertebral  column  by  means  of  a  single  occipital  promi- 
nence or  "  condyle,"  and  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
accordance  with  the  Sauropsidan  characteristics,  consists 
of  a  number  of  pieces,  which,  however,  in  the  adult,  are 
more  or  less  completely  anchylosed  together.  The  lower 
jaw  is  articulated  to  the  skull,  as  in  the  preceding 
class,  by  means  of  a  separate  bone,  the  "  os  quadratum." 
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The  beak  consists  of  the  mandibles,  formed  by  the 
elongated  maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  encased  in  homy 
sheaths,  no  true  teeth  being  developed  thzonghout  the 
class.  The  form  of  the  beak  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  and,  together  with  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  toes,  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  ordinary  classification  of  the  group.  The  ribs, 
which  vary  in  number  with  the  dorsal  segments,  arti- 
culate with  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes  of 
these  vertebras.  Each  rib  is  connected  with  its  posterior 
neighbour  by  a  short  process  of  bone,  termed  the  ''  un- 
cinate process,"  or  "  diverging  appendage  **  (Fig.  89, 
B,  X  x).  The  ribs  are  attached  in  firont  by  movable 
articulations  to  certain  bones  (Eig.  119,  A,  e  e),  spring- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  sternum  (a),  and  to  which 
the  term  "sternal  ribs"  is  applied.  The  sternal  ribs 
correspond  to  the  costal  or  rib  cartilages  in  the  higher 
Yertebrata  (Fig.  91,  t),  and  are  themselves  articulated 
to  the  sternum  by  movable  joints,  the  adaptation  of 
which  to  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  will 
be  readily  perceptible.  "False"  or  "cervical"  ribs 
are  found  situated  anteriorly  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  ; 
and  the  vertebrae  of  the  post-dorsal  region  may  also  be 
provided  with  abortive  ribs. 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Bird,  however,  are  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle ;  the  disposition  of  these 
structures  exhibiting  certain  features  of  characteristic 
and  special  interest.  The  sternum  (Fig.  119,  A,  a)  i» 
always  of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  and  extends 

2f 
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over  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body. 
Eoughlj  speaking,  the  sternum  is  of  a  more  or  less 
quadrangular  shape,  concaye  on  its  ventral  or  internal 
surface,  and  provided  on  its  outer  or  convex  surface 
with  a  broad  prominent  ridge  or  keel  (a),  to  which  the 
great  pectoral  or  wing  muscles  are  attached.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  sternal  keel  must  therefore  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  powers  of  flight  of  the  bird ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  in  those  birds  which  possess 
considerable  powers  of  flight,  the  keel  ia  very  broad, 
often  equalling  or  exceeding  in  breadth  that  of  the 
sternum  itsel£  In  the  Cursorial  or  Eunning  Birds,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  the  wings  are  small,  and  used 
more  after  the  fashion  of  oars  or  paddles  to  assist 
terrestrial  progression,  than  as  organs  of  true  flight, 
the  sternum  exists  as  a  broad  convex  shield  (Fig.  119, 
B,  a),  entirely  destitute  of  a  ridge  or  keel.  On  its 
antero-superior  aspect  the  sternum  bears  two  articulat- 
ing surfaces,  which  afford  attachment  to  the  "  coracoid 
bones''  (Fig.  119,  A,  B,  h  h),  these  latter  structures 
forming  the  principal  elements  in  the  shoulder-girdle, 
which  in  the  Bird  is  divisible  into  its  three  distinct  and 
typical  parts.  The  (a)  coracoid  bones  (Fig.  119,  bh)  exist 
in  the  Mammalia  generally,  as  mere  processes  of  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade  (Fig.  91,  c) ;  in  this  class,  how- 
ever, they  attain  a  high  and  special  development,  being 
adapted  to  form  "  the  main  support  to  the  wing,  and 
the  great  point  of  resistance  to  the  humeri,  during  the 
downward  stroke  of  this  aerial  oar."  The  (b)  "sca- 
pulae" or  shoulder-blades  (Fig.   119,  A,  rf  tf)  are  of 
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elongated  sliape,  and  ore  atttkcliod  hy  ligaments  to  the 
coracoid  bones ;  whilst  the  (c)  "  clavides "  or  collar- 
boiies  (c  e)  are  united  at  their  anterior  extiemities  to 


Fig.  119.  OsTBOLOor  or  Avn. 

A.  Btenul  tppMitiu  of  Oolden  Eaglfl  (Ati^Oa  dryiufaii) :  a,  iImiuub  lad 

•Mnul  k«l;  Ml,  conwold  boD«;  ci,  eb<ncl(a.  united  to  torm  Ote 
"  fDTCDlDm  "  or  "  meTTT-tlMnigtat  ** ;  d  d,  Bcapuln ;  « t,  jlentl  ilbl> 

B,  Stenmin  at  bneD  (i)nw(ii4     BcfomiCM  u  In  pmlan*  Bgnn. 

form  a  single  Y-shaped  bone,  termed  the  "  fiiiculnm," 
and  popularly  known  aa  the  "meny-thought"  The 
"furculum  "  {c  c)  is  articulated  superiorly  to  the  concoid 
bones  and  scapula,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  also  attached 
by  the  united  angle  to  the  eternal  keeL 

The  hnmeros  (Fig.  120,  a),  which  is  generally  of 
moderate  length,  articulates  superiorly  with  a  "  glenoid" 
or  "  cup-ahaped "  cavity,  formed  by  the  scapula  and 
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coracoid  bones  ;  whilst  inferiorly  it  presenta  vticalar 
snrfaoee  for  the  honea  of  the  foie-arm,  of  which  the 
nlna  (Fig.  120>  6)  is  by  &r  the  largest.  The  radios  (c) 
is  also  to  be  observed,  this  booe  in  some  instances  exist- 
ing as  a  mere  attenuated  and  rndimentary  structure.  The 
carpus  or  wrist  {«)  consists  of  three  small  bones,  two  of 
which  form  a  wedge  between  the  fore-arm  and  hand, 
and  by  thus  limiting  the  movement  of  the  wiist,  give 


F«ctorat  limb  of  the  Ja-ialaoit  {Falai  yyrjUor) ,'  a.  humfirui ;  I^  Dlu ;  e, 
ndloa :  t,  caip&l  oi  nrlit  Joint ;  /,  mstuvpui ;  g,  thiUDb ;  i  Is,  pba- 
liDgc*  at  liigcn. 

to  -the  downward  stroke  of  the  wing  the  necessary 
firmness  and  support  The  third  carpal  bone  is  attached 
to  the  metacarpus  (/),  which  in  reality  is  also  formed 
by  three  bones,  but  apparently  consists  of  two  bones 
only ;  these  two  metacarpal  bones  (/)  beii^  nnited 
at  their  extremities.  The  fingers  are  represented  by 
two  digits  (i  k),  which  correspond  to  the  second  and 
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third  fingers  of  the  perfect  and  typical  limb.  Of  these 
digits,  the  radial  finger  {k)  is  the  larger,  and  consists  of 
two  or  three  phalanges ;  the  ulnar  finger  (i)  being  com- 
posed in  all  cases  of  a  single  joint  only.  A  rudiment- 
ary thumb  (Fig.  120,  g),  consLsting  of  a  single  joint, 
is  also  present ;  this  structure  being  found  attached  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  (/),  and  serving 
to  support  the  accessory  pinion  known  as  the  "  alula  " 
or  "bastard -wing."  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
thumb  and  radial  digit  are  usually  provided  with  horny 
claws ;  this  arrangement  of  parts,  according  to  Huxley, 
constituting  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  class,  since 
''in  no  existing  bird  does  the  terminal  division  of 
the  fore-limb  possess  more  than  two  digits  terminated 
by  claws." 

The  pelvis  (Fig.  121,  A,  a),  giving  support  and  attach- 
ment to  the  hinder  extremities,  is  distinctly  developed, 
the  halves  of  which  it  is  composed  being  firmly  attached 
to  the  lumbo-sacral  vertebne.  In  every  case,  vnih  one 
solitary  exception — ^that  of  the  Ostrich — the  halves  or 
sides  of  the  pelvis  are  ununited  inferiorly,  in  the 
middle  line ;  the  pelvis,  in  other  words,  being  open  be- 
low. The  femur  or  thigh-bone  (Fig.  121,  A,  &)  is  short 
and  stunted,  and  contrasts  strongly  in  this  respect  with 
the  elongated  tibia  (c),  to  which  the  fibula  (eQ,  existing, 
for  the  most  part^  like  the  radius  in  the  wing,  as  an 
attenuated  structure,  is  attached  by  ossification,  or  by 
fibro-cartilaginous  tissue.  A  patella  or  "  knee-cap  "  is  alse 
found  in  the  msgority  of  instances,  this  structure,  more 
typically  seen  in  the  Mammalia  (Fig.  91,^),  serving  to  pro- 
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tect  the  knee-joint.  The  tarsus  (Fig.  121,  A,  e)  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  bone,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  the 
metatarsus  {/)  is  finnly  united  by  bony  union,  the  com- 
pound  bone  thus  formed  being  known  as  the  "  tarso- 


Fig.  121.  09TB0LOOT  or  AVBL 

A,  Pelvic  limb  of  the  Loon  {CcHymlnu).    (Owen.)    a.  Pelvis ;  5,  femur ;  c, 

tibia ;  d,  fibula  ;  e/,  tarsus  and  metataraus,  forming,  by  their  union, 
the  "tarso-metataraal'*  bone  ',  g\i,  front  or  anterior  toes  ;  1:^  hinder 
or  great  toe  (haUux), 

B,  Caudal  Vertebrm  (a),  and  "  pygostyle  **  or  "  plough-share  bone  "  (b),  of 

Qolden  Eagle  {AquHa  chryaaetos), 

metatarsal  bone."  (ef).  In  the  Orallatorial  or  Wading 
Birds,  the  tarso-metatarsus  is  greatly  elongated,  and 
gives  to  these  birds  the  great  relative  length  of  limb 
characteristic  of  the  order. 

The  toes  are  generally  four  in  number ;  three  digits 
ig  h  t)  being,  in  the  great  m^jority  of  instances,  directed 
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forwards, — the  fourth  (k),  conesponding  to  the  thumb 
or  great  toe  (hallux),  being  directed  backwards. 

The  number,  structure,  and  arrangement  of  the  toes, 
present  so  many  and  wide  variations,  that  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  each  order  have  been  drawn  prin- 
cipally &om  the  deviations  in  these  organs.  More 
extended  allusion  to  the  particular  arrangement  in  each 
of  the  subordinate  groups  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  "  Classification,"  and  a  few  of  the  more  general 
features  only  need  at  present  be  noticed.  The  majority 
of  Birds,  therefore,  possess  four  toes,  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  these  digits  being,  as  above  stated,  three 
toes  in  front,  and  one  toe  situated  posteriorly.  In 
some  forms,  however,  exemplified  by  the  Bustards,  the 
posterior  toe  is  absent,  whilst  in  the  Ostrich  (Fig. 
125,  a)  only  two  toes  are  found  In  the  Scanaorial  or 
Climbing  Birds  (Fig.  126, 6),  represented  by  the  Parrots, 
etc.,  the  outermost  toe  is  also  directed  backwards,  the 
foot  being  thus  rendered  effective  for  grasping  the  boughs 
of  trees  ;  whilst  in  the  Cuckoos,  the  outer  toe  can  be 
turned  either  backwards  or  forwards  at  wilL  In  the 
Swifts,  Swallows,  etc.,  the  four  toes  are  all  turned  for- 
wards. By  some  authorities  the  posterior  accessory 
claw  or  "  spur,"  borne  on  the  tarsus  of  many  Rasorial 
or  Scratching  Birds  (Fig.  125,  c),  exemplified  by  the 
Common  Fowl,  is  accounted  a  distinct  toe ;  accepting 
this  view  therefore,  these  birds  must  be  regarded  as 
possessing  five  digits. 

In  the  aquatic  species  (Fig.  124,  h)  the  toes  are  united 
by  a  web  or  membrane,  the  foot  being  thus  con- 
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verted  into  an  efficient  swimming-paddle.  The  dis- 
position of  this  membrane  varies  considerably  through- 
out the  group,  and  its  relations  will  be  appropriately 
considered  when  treating  of  the  Natatorial  division  of 
the  class. 

The  toes  are  generally  armed  with  claws  or  nails  ; 
the  former  appendages  being  seen  in  greatest  perfection 
among  the  Baptorea  or  Birds  of  Prey  (Fig.  126,  d), 
whilst  the  Rasorial  Birds  afford  typical  examples  of 
forms  possessing  the  latter  structures. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  Birds  presents  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  structural  and  functional  perfection  on  that 
found  in  the  preceding  classes  ;  certain  modifications  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  corresponding  to  the  habits  and 
food  of  the  various  members  of  the  group,  are  also  to 
be  noticed  in  the  consideration  of  the  digestive  tract. 
The. ''  rostrum  "  or  beak  forms  the  chief  agent  in  the 
prehension  of  food,  the  mandibles  being  also  made  sub- 
servient in  a  few  instances  to  the  tearing  and  subdivid- 
ing, rather  than  the  mastication,  of  nutrient  matter. 
The  mandibles  may  themselves  be  notched  or  serrated 
along  their  margins,  but  teeth  are  entirely  wanting 
throughout  the  class.  The  tongue  which,  like  the  jaws, 
is  in  most  instances  enclosed  in  a  horny  sheath,  cannot 
be  said  to  act  as  a  gustatoiy  organ,  although  in  many 
instances  it  subserves  the  function  of  prehension. 
Thus  in  the  Woodpeckers,  the  tongue  is  armed  at  its 
tip  with  small  recurved  spines,  and  serves  in  the  most 
effective  manner  to  impale  and  capture  the  insects  upon 
which  the  creature  subsists.      In  the   Toucans  the 
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tongue  is  almost  similarly  smted  for  ptehensile  pnr- 
pDBSs ;  and  in  the  Hmnming-birdB  the  homy  Bbeath  of 
the  o^an  is  further  modified  to  form  delicate  filamen- 
tous processes,  by  means  of  which  these  creatures  imbibe 


a,  (KMptwgiu ;  h,  crop ;  i^  prmsntileuliu 
flrwt  pAJt  of  nDall  lnteatlnQ ;  /.  puicitt 
Intaatlne ;  i,  llier ;  I:,  giU-bUdder ;  I.  cbcoI  ■ppcndacia ;  i 

the  juices  of  flowers.  In  the  Panote,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tongue  is  eoft  and  fleshy,  and  in  such  cases  the  sense 
of  taste  is  no  doubt  possessed  in  some  degree  at  least 
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The  oesophagus  (Fig.  122,  a)  is  geneially  elongated, 
capable  of  being  greatly  dilated,  and  presents  in  its 
course  certain  dilatations,  to  which  attention  must  be 
particularly  directed.  The  first  of  these,  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  is  termed  the  "  ingluvies" 
or  "crop"  (b).  This  crop,  which  may  be  single  or 
double,  or — as  will  be  hereafter  explained — ^in  certain 
cases  wanting  altogether,  ia  a  simple  dilatation  of  the 
oesophageal  walls,  subserving  the  function  of  a  store- 
house or  pouch,  in  which  the  food  is  for  a  time  stored 
up,  or  in  some  slight  degree  prepared  for  the  action  of 
the  true  digestive  organs.  After  leaving  the  crop  the 
gullet  expands  into  a  second  cavity  (c),  to  which  the 
term  "  proventriculus  "  or  "ventriculus  succenturiatos" 
ia  applied.  The  walls  of  this  cavity — which  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  true  digestive  sac — are  thickened, 
and  contain  numerous  glands,  which  secrete  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  food  being  subjected  in  the  "  proventriculus^ 
to  the  solvent  action  of  this  fluid.  Opening  from  the 
"  proventriculus,"  and  communicating  freely  with  it, 
the  third  digestive  cavity,  or  "  gizzard"  (d),  is  found ; 
and  in  this  latter  sac,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
"  pyloric  "  or  posterior  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  food 
undergoes  further  and  important  changes. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  these  several 
cavities  vary  with  the  habits  of  the  many  and  diverse 
forms  included  within  the  limits  of  the  class.  Thus, 
in  those  Birds  which  find  their  food  constantly  at 
hand — suchas  the  Insectivorous  and  Fruit-eating  species 
— no  crop  or  other  dilatations  are  found  in  the  course 
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of  the  oesophagus  ;  the  food  in  these  forms  passing  at 
once  and  directly  to  the  true  digestive  stomach.  In 
the  Carnivorous  or  Raptorial  Birds,  which  do  not  feed 
with  regularity,  and  whose  hahits  do  not  allow  of  much 
time  being  spent  over  each  meal,  the  crop  (h)  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  digestive  process ;  this  cavity 
serving  as  a  receptacle,  in  which  the  food,  swallowed  in 
greater  quantity  than  can  at  once  be  digested,  is  stored 
And  in  Granivorous  Birds  the  "ingluvies''  holds  a 
still  more  important  place.  The  crop  in  these  latter 
forms  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  subserves  a  prepa- 
ratory digestive  function,  by  pouring  out  on  the  con- 
tained nutriment  a  special  secretion,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  soften  it,  and  in  all  probability  to  further  prepare 
it  for  the  action  of  the  other  solvent  and  digestive 
juices.  Generally,  the  crop  consists  of  a  single  cavity. 
In  the  Pigeons  it  is  double ;  whilst  in  Swans  and  Geese 
it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  "proventriculus"  (c)  appears  to  preserve  its 
character  in  a  very  constant  manner  throughout  the 
group ;  the  gastric  follicles  or  glands  secreting  the 
gastric  juice,  however,  differing  widely  in  form, 
size,  and  situation.  The  gizzard  (d)  resembles  the  crop 
in  the  variations  and  modifications  to  which  it  is 
subject;  these  structural  and  functional  differences 
being  even  more  marked  in  this  than  in  the  previous 
case.  The  walls  of  the  gizzard  in  flesh-eating  Birds 
are  thin  ;  the  oigan  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
membranous  sac,  in  accordance  with  the  readily  diges- 
tive nature  of  the  food.   But  in  the  Grain-eating  species. 
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repiesented  by  the  Common  Fowl  (Fig.  122),  the  walls 
are  exceedingly  thick  and  muscular ;  the  gizzard  ((2)  in 
such  cases  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  *'  crushing- 
mill,"  in  which  the  hard  husks  of  grain  are  triturated 
and  bruised,  and  so  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  various  solvent  juices.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  gizzard  is  thrown  into  numerous  '*  rugae " 
or  folds,  in  which  deposits  of  calcareous  or  homy 
matter  are  commonly  found  ;  these  callosities,  together 
with  the  stones,  pebbles,  and  other  hard  substances 
swallowed  by  these  Birds,  serving,  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  to  grind  and  reduce  the  grain  and  v^etable 
matters  upon  which  these  forms  subsist.  Between 
these  two  extremes — ^the  stomach  of  the  Carnivorous 
Bird  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Granivorous 
Fowl  on  the  other — ^there  are  many  intermediate  and 
transitional  stages  and  arrangements;  the  nature  of 
which,  from  their  relations  to  one  or  both  of  these 
forms,  will  not  be  difficult  to  xmderstand. 

The  intestinal  canal  (Fig.  122,  g,  h)  in  the  Flesh- 
eating  species  is  short,  but  of  considerable  length  in 
the  vegetable  feeders.  The  division  into  the  laige  and 
small  intestine  is  marked  sometimes  by  a  valvular 
structure,  but  more  commonly  by  the  presence,  at  this 
point,  of  two  "  csecal*'  or  blind  appendages  (t),  the 
exact  function  of  which  has  yet  to  be  determined 
The  intestine  terminates  in  a  cloaca  (o),  in  common  with 
the  ducts  of  the  urinary  (m)  and  generative  organs  (n). 
Asmall  sac, termed  the  ^' bursa  Fabricii,"the  use  of  which 
is  unknown,  also  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  doaca. 
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Salivaiy  glands  are  well  developed  tliroughoat  the 
class,  these  organs  existing  in  three  distinct  pairs. 
The  ''  sublingual "  salivary  glands  are  subject  occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  Woodpeckers,  to  great  development ;  the 
salivary  secretion  in  these  latter  forms  being  of  a  viscid 
or  gummy  consistence,  and  serving  to  aid  the  capture 
of  the  insect-prey.  The  liver  (Fig.  122,  t)  is  well 
developed,  and  possesses  a  gall-bladder  (k),  the  bile 
being  conveyed  into  the  intestine  by  two  or  three 
separate  ducts.  The  pancreas  (/)  lies  in  a  character- 
istic loop,  formed  by  the  "duodenum"  (e),  or  first 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  disposition  of  this 
organ  corresponding  with  its  arrangement  in  the  Mam- 
malia.  The  spleen  is  small,  but  the  kidneys  are  of 
large  size,  the  ureters  (m)  opening  by  two  orifices 
into  the  cloaca  (o).  The  renal  function  in  Birds 
acquires  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
division  of  the  Yertebrata;  the  nature  of  the  body- 
covering,  as  preventing  the  ordinary  work  of  excretion 
by  the  skin,  necessitating  the  performance  by  the  kid- 
neys of  the  greater  portion  of  the  excretory  fonction. 

The  heart  and  circulatory  system  of  Birds  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mammalian  group  which  has  been  previously  described 
(Fig.  95) ;  the  haemal  system  of  Birds  being  thus  con- 
structed upon  the  most  perfect  and  typical  plan.  The 
essential  features  of  the  circulatory  process  consist  in 
the  double  nature  of  the  circulation,  and  in  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart — ^a  fact 
synonymous  with  the  separation  of  the  arterial  &om 
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the  venous  circulation.  The  only  remaining  points 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the 
valvular  arrangements,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  heart, 
which  is  generally  more  muscular  than  in  the  other 
groups — ^a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  great  muscular 
exertion,  involving  a  corresponding  increase  of  tissue- 
waste,  are  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  disposition  of  their  respiratory  organs,  Birds 
exhibit  certain  features  highly  characteristic  of  the 
group.  The  lungs  are  large,  and  are  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  and  ribs.  The  thorax  or  chest  is  not 
completely  separated,  as  in  the  Mammalia^  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  a  perfect  "  diaphragm  "  or 
"midriff"  (Fig.  92,  J),  the  latter  structure  being  pre- 
sent in  a  rudimentary  condition  only,  throughout  the 
class.  The  respiratory  organs  of  Birds  are  usually  of  a 
light  colour,  and  exhibit  a  more  cellular  texture  than 
that  perceived  in  the  Mammalian  lungs.  They  com- 
municate with  the  pharynx,  as  in  Mammals,  by  means 
of  a  "  trachea  "  or  "  wind-pipe  "  (Figs.  92,  y,  and  1 23,  t), 
the  supporting  rings  of  which  are  usually  complete, 
and  of  fibro-cartilaginous  or  even  bony  texture.  A 
"  larynx "  or  organ  of  voice,  termed  from  its  position 
the  upper  or  superior  larynx,  is  situated  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  trachea^  immediately  behind  the  root 
of  the  tongue ;  whilst  a  second  or  inferior  larynx,  the 
true  organ  of  voice  in  Birds,  is  found  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  windpipe,  this  latter  structure  being  situated  at 
the  point  at  which  the  trachea  bifurcates,  or  divides 
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into  two  main  air-tubes  or  "  bionchi,"  each  of  which 
eapplies  a  stBgle  lung  with  air.  Each  bronchus,  after 
entering  ita  lung,  further  subdivides  into  smaller  and 
more  minute  branches  {b  b),  the  final  tenuinations  of 
these  subdivisions  being  found  in  the  minute  ur- 
vesicles  oi  cells  of  the  lung.  The  main  trunks  of  the 
bionchi,  however,  open  by  distinct  apertures  {a  a  a  a)  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  into  certain  sacs  oi  cells  tenned 
"  air-aaca,"  which  exist  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of 


pig,  laS.  BiiFisiTDBT  Btbtsk  Or  Am. 
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the  Bird.  These  aii-sacs,  which  genetally  exist  to  the 
nombei  of  nine,  are  formed  by  expansions  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ; 
they  communicate  on  the  one  band  with  tba  lungs,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  system  of  passages  with  the  interior 
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of  the  '^  pneumatic "  bones,  the  peculiar  structure  of 
whicli  has  already  been  described.  The  air  inspired 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  therefore,  finds  its  way 
into  every  part  of  the  body,  including  the  skeleton,  and 
thus  subserves  many  and  important  uses,  in  addition  to 
the  due  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  disposition  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  in  the  Bird  and  Mammal 
will  now  be  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  bear  this  distinction  constantly 
in  mind.     Thus,  in  the  Mammal,  the  lungs  (Fig.  92,  x) 
are  closed  sacs,  suspended  in  the  thoracic  cavity  of  the 
animal,  which  cavity  in  the  Mammal  is  completely 
partitioned  off  from  the  abdomen  by  the  perfect  dia- 
phragm (Fig.  92,  J).     The  bronchi  in  the  Mammal, 
further,  do  not  open  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  but 
terminate  in  the  air-sacs  or  cells  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ;  the  inspired  air,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the 
lungs  exclusively,   and,  save  in  case  of  accident  or 
disease,  does  not  find  its  way  into  any  other  part  of  the 
body.     Contrasting  this  with  the  condition  of  parts  in 
the  Bird,  essential  and  striking  differences  are  apparent : 
the  open  terminations  of  the  bronchi  (Fig.  123,  aaaa); 
the  imperfect  separation  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities;  and  the  distribution  of  air  throughout  the 
body,  forming  the  chief  characteristic  points  in  the 
economy  of  the  Bird. 

The  uses  of  this  perfect  and  systemic  distribution  of 
air  have  been  thus  briefly  summaiised ;  firstly,  the  more 
perfect  aeration  of  the  blood ;  secondly,  the  maintenance 
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of  the  necessary  high  rate  of  temperature ;  thirdly,  the 
rendering  of  the  whole  hody  specifically  lighter; 
fonrthly,  the  mechanical  assistance  to  muscular  exer- 
tion, which  is  thus  rendered  less  tiring;  and  fifthly, 
the  enabling  Birds  to  prolong  their  notes  to  a  great 
length,  and  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

The  nervous  system  of  Birds  bears  marks  of  increased 
specialisation ;  particularly  of  the  chief  centres  of  cor- 
relation. The  cerebrum  is  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  class,  and  the  cerebellum  or  lesser  brain 
is  also  to  be  recognised.  The  senses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  present  in  very  perfect  array.  The  eyes  are 
specially  adapted  to  the  particular  wants  of  this  sense 
in  Birds  ;  the  shape  of  the  lens,  and  also  the  presence 
of  ^  sclerotic  "  plates,  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
case  of  certain  extinct  Beptilia,  being  among  the  chief 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  eye  itself.  A  '^  nictitating 
membrane  *'  or  ''  third  eyelid,"  is  present,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  eyelids.  An  external  ear  is  deficient 
throughout  the  class,  but  an  internal  auditory  organ  of 
very  perfect  construction  is  found.  The  senses  of  taste 
and  smell  are,  on  the  whole,  but  imperfectly  developed ; 
the  tongue  exercising  more  the  function  of  a  tactUe 
than  of  a  gustatory  organ.  The  upper  mandible  ap- 
pears also  to  subserve  the  tactile  sense.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  of  rudimentary  construction,  and  terminate 
by  openings  usually  placed  towards  the  base  of  the 
bilL  In  the  Apteryx  the  nostrils  open  at  the  free 
extremity  of  the  mandible. 

Birds  are  strictly ''  oviparous  "  animals.    The  ovaries 

2o 
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and  oviducts  of  the  female  are  unsymmetrically 
developed,  the  organs  of  the  right  side  being  usuallj 
abortive.  The  calcareous  shell  is  deposited  round  the 
impregnated  oyum  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ovi- 
duct (Fig.  122,  n).  The  process  of  incubation,  by 
which  the  ^gs  are  hatched  bj  the  heat  of  the  parents' 
body,  reaches  the  acme  of  development  and  perfection 
in  the  present  class. 

In  their  habits,  Birds  exhibit  many  and  striking 
differences.  The  Birds  of  temperate  climates  especially, 
remain,  as  a  rule,  constant  inhabitants  of  their  native 
countries ;  such  forms  being  known  as  Aves  manentes, 
or  **  permanent  Birds."  The  migratory  instinct,  how- 
ever, by  which  certain  Birds  leave  a  country  on  the 
approach  of  the  colder  season,  flying  over  many  hundred 
miles  of  sea  and  land  in  their  journey  to  a  warmer 
region,  ia  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  phases 
observed  in  the  development  of  that  faculty.  Some 
birds  wander  from  place  to  place  without  pursuing  any 
definite  course,  their  movements  being  guided  princi- 
pally by  the  plentifulness  or  scarcity  of  food,  and  to 
these  forms  the  term  Aves  erratid,  oi  "  wandering 
Birds,"  ia  occasionally  applied.  Others — and  of  this 
latter  group  the  Swallow  and  Cuckoo  afford  familiar 
examples — are  true  "  migratorial  Birds  "  (Aves  migrar- 
tores).  These  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  the  world 
during  the  summer  season,  but  leave  with  their  young 
on  the  advent  of  autumn ;  flying  southward  to  a  more 
genial  clime. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Pbovincb  B. — Sauropsida. 

Class  IV. — ^Avbs — {Continued}, 

Classification  of  Ares. 

The  ordinary,  thougli  artificialy  system  of  classification 
of  this  extensive  group,  founded  upon  the  diffeiences 
observed  in  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  beak 
and  toes,  and  upon  the  consequent  habits  of  the  in- 
cluded forms,  has  the  merit  of  being  an  exceedingly 
simple  arrangement^  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  is  somewhat  xmphilosophicaL  The 
class  Aves  has  therefore  formed  one  of  the  debateable 
grounds  of  classification,  numerous  systems  of  arrange- 
ment having  &om  time  to  time  been  constructed.  Thus, 
according  to  certain  authorities,  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  by  the  young  Bird  on  leaving  the  egg  was 
considered  a  suitable  basis  for  dividing  the  class  into 
primary  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which, — ^the  Autophagic 
— ^the  young  Bird  was  bom  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
state,  and  capable  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  its  own 
life ;  whilst  in  the  Heterophagi  the  young  were  more 
or  less  dependent,  after  birth,  upon  the  parents  for  sup- 
port. Another  method  of  classifying  Birds  was  founded 
upon  the  particular  spheres  of  existence  inhabited  by 
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the  various  members  of  the  class ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  latter  method,  that  of  Nitzsch,  Birds  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  **  Aerial "  Birds ;  "  Land  " 
Birds ;  and  '*  Water  '*  Birds.  More  scientific  systems  of 
classification  have  resorted  to  structural  peculiarities  in 
the  members  of  the  group,  as  bases  of  arrangement 
By  Huxley  the  Aves  are  divided  into  three  groups,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  respective  conformation  of  the  ster- 
num and  taiL  The  first  section,  that  of  the  Cartfiaf(B, 
includes  those  Birds  possessing  sternal  keek;  this 
group,  accordingly,  embracing  the  vast  minority  of 
existing  forms.  The  BatitcB,  forming  the  second  sec- 
tion of  Huxley,  include  those  Birds  in  which  the 
sternum  is  destitute  of  a  keel  {Cursores) ;  the  forms 
representing  this  group  being  as  limited  in  num- 
ber as  those  of  the  former  division  were  extensive. 
The  SaururcBf  forming  the  last  of  Huxley's  groups, 
embrace  but  a  single  and  fossil  form, — iiheArchoBOpt^ryx, 
the  tail  of  which  was  ''  longer  than  the  body,"  and  des- 
titute of  a  ^'  ploughshare  bone,"  wMLst  other  peculiari- 
ties seem  to  indicate  the  affinity  of  this  anomalous  form 
to  the  EeptOian  type  of  structure.  The  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  the  Carinate  Birds,  with  the  technical 
nature  of  the  distinctive  points,  render  this  otherwise 
excellent  system  of  classification  unadapted  for  ordinazy 
purposes. 

The  present  and  most  universally  accepted  classifica- 
tion of  AveSy  divides  the  class  into  seven  existing  orders, 
distinguished,  as  previously  observed,  by  their  habits, 
and  by  the  consequent  differences  observable  in  the 
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beak  and  arrangement  of  the  toes ;  and  having  due 
regard  to  the  palseontological  aspects  of  the  class,  an 
eighth  order — the  Saurur(B  of  Huxley — is  generally 
added  to  the  existing  seven. 

The  class  Avea  is  accordingly  divided,  as  follows,  into 
eight  orders : — 

Order  1.  Natatores  (Swimmers).  Ex.  Penguin, 
Duck,  etc. 

Order  2.  Grallatorea  (Waders).  Ex.  Snipe,  Heron, 
etc. 

Order  3.  Cureorea  (Runners).  Ex.  Ostrich,  Emeu, 
etc. 

Order  4.  Rasores  (Scratchers).  Ex.  Grouse,  Com- 
mon Fowl,  etc. 

Order  5.  Scansores  (Climbers).  Ex.  Parrot,  Wood- 
pecker, etc. 

Order  6.  Insessores  (Perchers).  Ex.  Shrike,  Crow, 
etc. 

Order  7.  Eapiorea  (Birds  of  Prey).  Ex.  Eagle,  Owl, 
etc 

Order  8.  iSaururcB  (lizard-tailed).   'Ex.ArchcBopteri/x. 

Order  1.  Natatores  (Palmipedes),  (Swimmers). — In 
this  order,  of  which  the  Penguins  {Sphsniseidce), 
Ducks  (Anatidce),  Gulls  {Laridae),  and  other  aquatic 
fonns  may  be  selected  as  representatives,  the  toes  are 
more  or  less  completely  united  by  a  web  or  membrane 
(Fig.  124,  b),  the  foot  being  thus  modified  to  form  a 
swimming-paddle.  In  the  nugority  of  Naiatorial 
Birds  only  three  toes  exist,  these  digits  being  directed 
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forvaidfi.  In  thoee  casea  in  which  the  fouith  toe 
01 "  hallnz  "  is  present,  it  is  generally  mdimentuy,  uiil 
is  directed  backwards,  althoogh  in  some  instances  the 
poet«rioi  toe  is  better  developed,  the  web  being  con- 
tinned  backwards,  and  connected  to  this  toe  also  (fig. 
124,  b). 

In  some  forms,  exemplified  by  the  Grebe  (Podtei- 
pina),  the  web  is  modified,  and  unites  the  toes  at  their 


a.  End  oT  Commoa  Halkid  or  wild  Duck  (.liui  SeKluui :  b,  foot  ot  Cddi- 
moa  Connonut  (Ploltureonu  carts) ;  c,  hnd  of  Wood  Sandiriper 
(TDhinut  glonola) ;  d,  Icig  ud  foot  of  Common  Hemu  (jlrdia  cbum}. 

baaee  only,  the  remainder  of  the  membrane  being 
disposed  to  form  broad  lobee  on  the  anterioi  part  of 
the  toes.  The  body  in  the  Nataiores  is  more  or  leas 
boat-Bh^)ed,  the  legs  being  nsnally  situated  far  back, 
and  towards  the  poeterior  extremity  of  the  body — a 
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position  most  fELVOuiable  to  their  use  in  swimming, 
bat  which  renders  the  gait  of  these  birds  exceedingly 
awkward  and  clumsy  on  land.  The  plumage  is  thick 
and  downy,  and  is  preserved  from  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  also  kept  glossy,  by  the  *  secretion  of  the 
''uropygium"  or  ''tail-gland/'  The  neck  is  generally 
elongated,  enabling  these  Birds  to  procure  their  food  by 
groping  in  the  bottom  of  the  waters  they  inhabit  The 
development  of  the  wings  varies  throughout  the  group, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  relative  perfection  of  these 
organs,  the  order  has  been  divided  by  Professor  Owen 
into  certain  subordinate  divisions.  In  certain  members 
of  the  order — chief  pf  which  the  Penguin  may  be 
mentioned — ^the  wings  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  exist 
as  mere  fins  or  expansions  of  the  integument,  covered 
by  a  soil  skin,  furnished  with  scales  instead  of  feathers. 
In  the  Frigate  Bird  (Taehypetes),  on  the  other  hand — a 
form  well  known  for  its  amazing  powers  of  flight — ^the 
wings  are  large  and  well  developed.  The  Penguins  are 
accordingly  classified  in  the  fEunily  Brevipennatce^  whilst 
the  latter  Birds  are  classified  with  the  Zron^^penno^d  forms. 

The  most  familiar  feonilies  of  Natatorial  Birds  are 
the  Penguins  (SphenisctdcB) ;  Pufi&ns  (Fratereulidce) ; 
Auks  (Alcidce) ;  Pelicans  (Pelteanidce) ;  Divers  {Co- 
lywbidcB ;  Gulls  (Laridce);  Ducks  (Anatidce);  and  Geese 
(Anserince), 

Older  2.  GraUatorea  (Waders).— The  Wading  Birds, 
whilst  possessing  dose  relations  with  the  preceding 
forms,  present  many  characteristic  and  distinctive 
features.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  elongated 
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"  tarso-metataisal"  bones,  which  give  to  the  legs  theii 
great  length,  enabling  these  Birds  to  wade  in  the 
shallow  waters  in  which  they  find  theii  food.      The 
toes  are  generally  fonr  in  number^  three  being  directed 
forwards ;  and  the  fourth,  varying  in  deyelopment^  and 
being  situated  on  the  hinder  or  posterior  aspect  of  the  ' 
foot  (Fig.  1 24,  (2).   The  feet  are  in  no  instance  completely 
webbed,  although  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Coots,  the 
toes  may  be  united  at  their  bases  by  a  short  or  abor- 
tive membrane.     The  neck  is  in  most  cases,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  the   animal,  greatly 
elongated,  and  the  form  of  the  beak  ako  varies  through- 
out the  group.     In  those  forms,  exemplified  by  the 
Snipes,  feeding  on  worms,  insects,  and  food  of  similar 
description,  the  beak  is  long  and  of  slender  make  (Fig. 
124,  c) ;  whilst  in  the  fish-eating  species  it  is  of  short- 
ened and  stronger  construction.    The  wings  are  gener- 
ally of  large  size,  and  the  legs,  which  in  flight  are  ex- 
tended behind  the  animal,  supply  the  place  of  the  tail ; 
tins  latter  appendage  in  these  Birds  being  abortive,  and 
incapable  of  serving  as  a  rudder  to  guide  their  aerial 
flight    The  order  is  represented  by  the  Bails  {Rallidai) ; 
Coots  (Fvliea) ;  Cranes  (GruidcB) ;  Herons  (Ardeidcd)  \ 
"Storks  (CHconincB) ;  Ibises  (TantalincB) ;  Snipes  (SeoZo- 
pacidce) ;  and  Bustards  (Otidce). 

Order  3.  Cursores  (Ratitce),  (Bunners). — ^The  Cur- 
aortal  or  Bunning  Birds  form  a  very  limited  group, 
being  represented  in  the  present  day  by  the  Ostriches, 
Emeus,  Cassowaries ;  by  the  Apteiyx ;  and  also  by  a 
few  extinct  forms.     These  Birds  are  for  the  most 
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part  of  laige  size,  and  their  organisation  is  specially 
modified  to  suit  the  change  in  life  and  habits.  The 
pneumaticity  of  the  bones,  whilst  still  present,  and  in 
the  Ostrich  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  is 
on  the  whole  also  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
terrestrial  nature  of  the  progression  in  these  forms. 
The  sternal  keel,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  other 
forms,  has  now  disappeared  (Fig.  119,  B),  leaving  the 
sternum  as  a  flattened  convex  shield,  from  which 
character  Huxley's  term  Ratitce  has  been  derived. 
The  wings,  in  accordance  with  the  general  modification 
of  type,  are  of  comparatively  feeble  construction,  being 
used  after  the  feisbion  of  aerial  paddles,  to  accelerate  the 
running  powers  of  these  Birds.  The  legs,  however,  are 
now  strong  and  well  adapted  for  running,  the  muscular 
development  of  the  pelvic  limbs  now  assuming  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  phase  of  development  The  anterior 
toes  exist  to  the  number  of  two,  as  in  the  Ostrich  (Fig. 
125,  a),  or  three,  as  in  the  Emeu  and  allied  forms ; 
the  hinder  or  posterior  toe  being  absent,  save  in  one 
instance,  that  of  the  Apteryx,  in  which  a  rudimentary 
hinder  toe  is  found.  The  barbs  composing  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  are  more  widely  sepatated  than  in  other 
instances,  and  present  a  close  resemblance  to  hairs, 
thus  giving  the  plumage  a  very  peculiar  and  character- 
istic appearance.  The  beak  is  generally  short  and  com- 
pressed, the  neck,  however,  being  greatly  elongated. 

The  order  contains  two  flBunilies,  the  first  of  which, 
that  of  the  StruthionidcBf  is  represented  by  the  Ostriches, 
in  which  the  hinder  toe  is  absent    The  African  Ostrich 
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{Struthio  camdm) ;  the  American  Ostrich  i^Etheo^  ;  the 
£mea  (J)romaiu8\  inhabitmg  New  Holland;  and  the 
Cassowary  (Ccuuaritis)  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are 
the  representatives  of  the  first  section. 

The  second  femulj  (ApterygtdoB)  is  represented  by  the 
Apteryx,  or  wingless  Bird  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  elongated  slender  bill,  by  the  shortness 
of  the  legs,  and  by  the  very  rudimentary  and  abortive 
nature  of  the  wings.  A  small  hinder  toe  or  "  hallux/' 
provided  with  a  claw,  is  present  in  the  Apteryx,  little 
is  known  respecting  these  singular  Birds,  save  that  their 
habits  appear  to  be  principally  nocturnal,  their  food 
consisting  of  worms  and  insects. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Dinornis,  a  gigantic  wing- 
less form,  occurring  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  Nei^ 
Zealand,  and  related  in  structure  to  the  Apteryx,  have 
been  referred  to  this  order,  which,  no  less  in  its  palseon- 
tological  than  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  exhibits  many 
interesting  and  anomalous  features.  The  remains  of 
two  extinct  species  of  Apteryx  are  found  associated 
with  the  Dinomis  fossils ;  the  latter  form  having  been 
thus,  in  all  probability,  contemporaneous  with  the 
existing  Apteryx.  The  fact  of  the  remains  of  the 
Dinonue  being  found  in  the  most  superficial  forma- 
tions,  and  under  other  and  equally  important  circum- 
stances, justifies  the  belief  that  the  Dinomis,  or  its 
allies,  may  still  be  in  existence  in  the  less  accessible 
and  unexplored  parts  of  these  islands. 

Order  4.  Easores  (OoIUnaeei),  (Scratchers). — ^The  body 
in  this  group  is  generally  shorty  the  neck  being  of  mode- 
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totelength.  Thebeak(B1g.l2ff,&)isofonlinaT7Bize,biit 
of  strong  constrnction,  the  npper  mandible  projecting 
moie  ot  leea  completely  over  the  lower  one.  The  legs  are 
shortened,  and  are  in  many  caaee  covered 'with  featheTS, 
even  to  the  tarsi  and  toes.  The  three  froat  or  anterior 
toes  are  well  developed,  the  hinder  toe  beii^;  generally 
of  small  Hize,  and  elevated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
thetarsoa  (ilg.  I2S,  >;),  which  also  beara,  in  the  majority 


ng.  lU.  Cmoui  urn  RiHBn. 
a,  Skslctoa  of  foot  or  Oltilcli  (SlTtlUa  anulw),  ihowlng  th«  two  ton ;  b, 
head  of  CoDUBOD  Fbeuuit  (Pkubniu  CeltKlau) ;  e,  foot  ot  DoaewOa 
Taikxj  (JMnyrli  ^aUopiwDX  •bowing  tha  tuul  "  ipor." 

of  instances,  one  or  two  span,  constituting  powerfhl 
weapons  of  attack  or  defence.  The  toes  ate  armed  with 
short,  blunt  nails,  suited  for  scratching  the  ground 
in  search  of  the  groin  and  seeds  upon  which  these 
birds  subsist  The  wings  are  generally  of  weak  con- 
struction ;  the  plumage,  however,  exhibiting  in  most 
»  great  brilliancy  of  colour. 
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These  forms,  exemplifying  the  typical  Granivorous 
or  Grain-eating  Birds,  accordingly  exhibit  in  highest 
perfection  the  form  of  digestive  apparatus  specially 
adapted  for  such  a  diet  The  structure  of  such  an 
alimentary  tract  has  already  been  described  (Fig.  122} ; 
the  chief  points  to  which  attention  need  here  be  directed 
being  the  large  size  of  the  crop,  together  with  the 
muscularity  and  development  of  the  gizzard.  The 
young  typically  exemplify  the  AutopJiagoiis  section 
of  the  class,  in  that  they  are,  immediately  after  birth, 
comparatively  independent  of  the  parents'  care  and 
support 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections  or  sub-orders, 
in  the  first  of  which,  that  of  the  (a)  GaUinaeeij  aU  oar 
domestic  Fowls  are  included.  Of  this  group  the  most 
important  families  are,  firstly,  the  TetraonidcB,  repre- 
sented by  the  Grouse  (Tetrao) ;  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus) ; 
Partridges  (Perdixy^  and  Quails  ( Cotumix) ;  and  secondly, 
the  PIiasianidcB  or  Pheasants,  forming  the  second  family, 
and  including  the  Pheasants  (PAamanti^) ;  Turkeys  (3fe7^- 
agriit) ;  the  Common  Fowl  (GaUtut),  and  other  familiar 
forms.  The  (b)  Colunibacd  or  Doves,  forming  the  re- 
maining sub-order,  possess  powerful  wings,  and  have  the 
hinder  toe,  as  well  as  the  anterior  toes,  well  developed. 
The  ordinary  Pigeons  {ColumhidcB) ;  the  Ground  Pigeons 
(Gouridce) ;  and  TreePigeons  (Treronidce),  exemplifythis 
latter  group,  whichalso  includes  a  singukrcreature  named 
the  DodOf  and  which  is  classified  in  a  special  family,  that 
of  the  Dididm,  The  Dodo  was  a  bird  of  large  size,  which 
inhabited  the  island  of  Mauritius  towards  the  close  of 
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the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  period  it  was  extir- 
pated by  the  hand  of  man,  our  knowledge  of  its  structure 
and  habits  being  obtained  from  detached  remains,  from 
paintings,  and  also  from  contemporaneous  literature. 
The  Dodo  was  a  bird  of  heavy  appearance  and  clumsy 
gait,  the  wings  being  rudimentary,  and  the  feet  of  short 
stunted  description.  The  feet  presented  Rasorial  cha- 
racters, although,  from  its  general  conformation,  some 
authorities  would  incline  to  classify  it  with  the  Cursorial 
Birds.  A  companion  example  to  the  Dodo,  of  extermi- 
nation by  the  hand  of  man,  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Solitaire,  a  form  which  once  inhabited  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Eodri^ez,  and  which,  from  the  description  of 
voyagers  and  travellers,  would  appear  to  have  resembled 
the  Dodo.  like  the  latter  form,  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion has  grouped  the  Solitaire  with  non-existing  species ; 
the  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  flight  ensuring  the 
ultimate  and  easy  destruction  of  these  and  allied  forms. 
Order  5.  Scansores  (Climbers). — ^The  members  of  this 
group  are  distinguished  by  the  disposition  of  the  four 
toes,  which  are  directed — ^two  forwards  and  two  back- 
wards (Fig.  126,  b),  an  arrangement  enabling  these  Birds 
to  grasp  objects  with  great  &cility,  and  thus  assist 
them  materially  in  climbing.  The  outermost  of  the 
ordinary  front  toes  is,  by  this  arrangement,  therefore 
turned  backwards,  to  form,  with  the  posterior  great  toe, 
opposing  digits  to  the  two  remaining  and  front  toes. 
The  beak  is  formed  upon  one  or  other  of  two  distinct 
types.  In  the  first  of  these,  exemplified  by  the  Parrots 
(Fig.  126,  a),  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked  and  pro- 
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jecting,  aild  thna  forms  it  poweifnl  instrument  in  the 
peeudo-masticatLon  of  foiit  and  seeds,  npon  which  these 
and  allied  forms  enbabL  In  other  forme,  which  feed 
npon  insects,  such  as  the  Cnckooe  and  Woodpecker^ 
the  beak  is  slender  and  elongated,  the  extremity  being 
in  some  instances  truncated,  or  in  other  cases  pointed, 
and  furnished  with  toothed  projections. 


a,  Hud  ot  Irta  Punt  {IrU  coHphUiu) ;  1.  foot  of  Itott-UIM  Woodpscker 
(Picui  priKeipalii) ;  c,  hud  ot  Pengrine  FUcon  {Falco  fertgtituU)  -,  i, 
root  of  Oalden  Ea^  (Apiila  abfivulM). 

The  (hadidas  or  Cuckoos ;  PktdcB  or  Woodpeckers ; 
PsittaridcB  or  Parrots  ;  and  Toucans  {Bhampha^ida), 
tjpically  exemplify  the  order. 

Order  6.  Ineeasores  (Paeeerea),  {Perchers), — ^Thia  group 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  class,  including,  as  it  doea, 
the  great  m^'ority  of  our  common  and  iamiliax  Birds. 
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Hie  Iiueatorial  oi  Pateerine  Bitda  on  diatingniahed 
chiefly  by  their  negative  chaiacteristics,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  want  of  the  special  and  diagnostic 
feattues  which  characterise  the  other  orders  of  the 


Fig.  IIT.  iHiBBOua. 
a,  (kmirtttTa;  hod  of  Ctnlon  Craw  (Cihtm  oonmi);  ^,  lOot  of  CuHod 
Craw  1  c  DnttiTOtrtt ;  bud  oC  Blugiiig  Tlinuli  ITVrdw  iiiH4<nu) :  d, 
Ttwtinttm;  hud  of  Topu  HmnmLiig-UTd  (Trodkilv  petla) ;  e,  Fint- 
nufrs;  bud  at  Bmllolr  (filmiKlD  nii>iai)i 

clasa.  In  general  they  are  of  small  size ;  the  legs  are 
usually  slender,  and  of  the  four  toes  with  which  they 
are  provided,  three  are  situated  anteriorly  (Fig.  127, 6), 
the  fourth  being  ordinarily  directed  backwards,  although 
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in  several  instances,  and  most  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Swifts,  the  whole  of  the  toes  are  tamed  forwards. 
The  strocture  of  the  foot,  the  disposition  of  the  toes, 
and  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the  leg,  are  eminently 
adapted  for  perching;  and  also  serve  as  important 
aids  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  the  many  varieties 
of  which  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  group. 
The  wings  are  in  general  large,  and  the  power  of  flight 
is  possessed  in  great  perfection  throughout  the  group. 

The  variations  in  the  conformation  of  the  beak  afford 
means  of  classifying  this  extensive  group,  which  is 
accordingly  divided  into  four  sub-orders. 

Sub-order  (a)  Deniirostres, — ^This  group  includes  the 
Shrikes  (Laniidce) ;  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  (Merulidce) ; 
Flycatchers  [MuadcapidoB) ;  and  Warblers  (SylviadcB)  ; 
in  all  of  which  forms  the  upper  mandible  is  more  or 
less  hooked,  and  toothed  or  serrated  at  its  tip  (Fig. 
127,  c). 

Sub-order  (ft)  Conirostres. — The  members  of  this 
group  are  distinguished  by  the  conical  shape  of  the 
bill  (Fig.  127,  a),  and  by  the  absence  of  notches  in 
the  upper  mandible.  Crows,  Magpies,  and  Jays  {Cor- 
vidce) ;  Starlings  (StumidcB) ;  Finches,  linnats,  and 
Larks  (FringUUdce) ;  represent  this  sub-order. 

Sub-order  (c)  Tenuirostres. — ^The  Creepers  {Certhidce) ; 
Humming  Birds  (2Voc^t7i(2^),  and  Hoopoes  (^Upupidce)^ 
representing  this  group,  are  distinguished  by  the  slender 
and  pointed  conformation  of  the  beak  (Fig.  127,  d), 
which  in  some  cases  is  straight,  or  in  others  curved  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  mcgority  live  on  insects, 
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but  certain  species  subsist  on  the  juices  of  flowers,  the 
tongue  being  in  the  latter  case  specially  adapted^  as 
previously  noticed,  for  the  function  of  imbibing  the 
delicate  fluids  of  plants.  These  latter  forms  are  repre- 
sented by  the  many  species  of  Humming  Birds,  which 
are  noted  alike  for  the  delicacy  of  their  form,  the 
brilliance  of  their  plumage,  and  their  peculiar  geogra- 
phical distribution,  which  latter  feature  has  been  thus 
described  by  Professor  Allman  : — "  While  all  these 
beautiful  little  creatures  are  absolutely  confined  to 
America,  they  have  a  singularly  wide  distribution  in 
latitude.  The  centre  of  their  area  is  Equatorial 
America,  where  a  tropical  sun  is  flashed  back  from 
their  plumage  of  emerald,  and  sapphire,  and  ruby ;  and 
yet  specimens  have  been  brought  from  Sitka,  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Eussian  America ;  while  south  of  the 
equator  they  extend  their  range  as  far  as  the  desolate 
shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego." 

Sub-order  (d).  Fissirostres. — ^The  beak  in  this  group 
is  more  or  less  deeply  cleft^  by  the  line  of  separation  of 
the  mandibles  being  continued  far  backwards  on  the 
head  (Fig.  127,  e).  The  mouth  or  "gape,"  being  thus 
rendered  wide  and  capacious,  aids  in  the  capture  of 
insects,  which  these  Birds  pursue  on  the  wing,  and  on 
which  they  principally  subsist.  The  margins  of  the 
gape  are  provided  with  bristle-like  filaments,  which 
also  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  insect-prey. 

Swallows  (HirundinidcB) ;  Swifts  (Cypselidcd) ;  Goat- 
suckers (CaprimulffidcB),  and  Kingfishers  {Alcedinidce), 
typically  represent  this  latter  group. 

2tj 
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Order  7.  Raptores  (Birds  of  Prey). — ^The  Raptorial 
Birds,  represented  by  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  and  Hawks 
(Accipitrince) ;  and  by  the  Owls  [Strigidce),  are  distin- 
guished by  their  predaceoos  habits,  which,  together  with 
the  concomitant  stmctoral  features,  render  the  group 
one  of  the  best  defined  orders  of  the  class.  The  upper 
mandible  projects  beyond  the  lower  one  (Fig.  126,  c), 
and  being  hooked  at  its  extremity,  and  sometimes 
serrated  or  toothed  along  its  edges,  constitutes  the  chief 
agent  in  the  tearing  and  division  of  the  prey.  The 
legs  are  generally  short,  but  are  extremely  muscular  and 
strongly  set  The  toes  are  four  in  number,  three  being 
situated  anteriorly,  and  one  posteriorly  (Fig.  126,  d) ; 
whilst  each  toe  is  armed  with  a  sharp  hooked  claw,  or 
"talon,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  wings  are 
large,  and  the  powers  of  flight  are  accordingly  very 
great.  The  young  correspond  to  the  Heterophagous 
section  of  the  class,  being  bom  in  a  comparatively  im- 
mature state,  and  being  entirely  dependent  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  on  the  care  of  the  parent-bird. 

The  Raptorial  Birds  fall  into  two  natural  groups, 
characterised  by  the  period  of  the  day  at  which  they 
respectively  fly  abroad.  Thus  the  Eagles,  Hawks, 
Kites,  Falcons,  and  Vultures  (VulturidcB),  exemplify  the 
Diurnal  Raptores;  whilBt  the  Owls  represent  the  Noc- 
turnal Birds  of  Prey. 

Order  8.  Saururce, — ^This  order  includes  but  a  single 
extinct  form  (Fig.  128),  to  which  the  name  of  ArchcB- 
opteryx  or  "  Ancient- wing,"  has  been  given.  Fossil 
remains  of  this  form*  have  been  found  in  the  Oolitic 
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Limeatoae  of  Germany,  in  common  with  tbe  remaius 
of  the  lehtkyogamiu  and  Pterodactyl.  Some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  singular  fossil, 
which,  whilst  it  shows  undoubted  marks  of  identity 
with  the  structure  of  the  Bird,  beara  close  relatioiu 
to  the  Reptilian  type  of  structure  also. 

The  wing  wae  provided  with  two  free  claws  (Fig. 
128,/),  and  the  tail,  which  was  "  longer  than  the  body," 


Hotontlon  ind  parti  of  Bke]«toa  of  Ardiaifptttys  naemra  (Oolitic) 
(Owed)  :  n,  V«nebra  of  tnU ;  b,  pnlvli ;  e,  fcmnr  :  d.  hnintnu ;  t,  tan- 
um  ;  S,  tennlul  ftee  dli^ta  of  wing. 

was  composed  of  distiitct  vertebrcB  (a),  but  destitote  of 
a  "  pygostyle  "  or  "  plonghsh are-bone."  These  features, 
together  with  other  anomalous  structaral  points,  tend 
to  render  the  exact  position  of  the  ArehtBopferj/x  a 
matter  of  theory  and  speculation.  An  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  curious  form  will  be  best  obtained 
from  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  128),  depicting 
the  ArchiBopteryx  in  its  restored  state. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TERTEBRATA. 

Provincb  C. — Mammalia. 
Class  V. — Mammalia. 

General  Characters  and  Classification  of  Mammalia. 

Thb  class  Mammalia  includes  those  animals  familiarly 
known  as  Quadrupeds,  and  wliicli  may  be  shortly  de- 
fined as  'Warm-blooded,  air-breathing,  viviparous 
Vertebrates."  In  this,  the  highest  division  of  the 
animal  series,  the  perfection  of  organs  and  functions 
is  accordingly  attained ;  the  boundaries  of  the  class 
being  defined  by  several  well-marked  and  special 
characteristics.  The  diagnostic  features  of  the  group 
consist,  firstly,  in  the  nature  of  the  body-covering, 
which  consists  of  hairs,  the  development  of  these 
appendages  varying  greatly  throughout  the  group.  A 
second  and  highly  distinctive  feature  of  the  Mammalia 
is  found  in  the  possession  by  these  animals  of  ''  mam- 
mary glands,"  or  special  organs  devoted  to  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  by  means  of  which  the  young  animal  is 
nourished  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  struc- 
ture and  relations  of  the  lungs  form  a  third  character- 
istic of  the  group,  these  organs  existing  in  the  present 
instance  as  closed  sacs,  suspended  jjiiia  shut  cavity, — the 
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"  thorax "  or  chest,  which  is  now  separated  from  the 
abdomen  by  a  muscular  partition,  known  as  the  "  dia- 
phragm "  or  "  midriff"  (Fig.  92,  j).  The  blood  of  the 
Mammalia  is  warm  ;  and  the  blood-corpuscles  present 
a  fourth  distinctive  feature  of  the  class,  in  that  they 
are  ''non-nucleated"  (Fig.  94,  A),  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  are  more  or  less  circular  in  form. 
The  skull  articulates  with  the  spine  by  means  of  two 
"  occipital  condyles ;"  and  the  lower  jaw,  the  halves  of 
which  consist  each  of  a  single  piece  only,  articulates 
directly,  and  of  itself,  with  the  skull.  These  characters, 
contrasting  forcibly  with  the  disposition  of  the  homo- 
logous structures  in  the  Saurqpsida,  form  a  fifth  charac- 
teristic of  the  class. 

The  disposition  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  essenti- 
ally similar  to  that  found  in  Birds ;  the  heart  in  the 
Mammalia  consisting  of  four  chambers,  and  the  venous 
being  distinct  from  the  arterial  circulation.  The  ner- 
vous system  exhibits  certain  features  of  structural  per- 
fection, to  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed ;  and 
when  we  lastly  observe  that  the  reproduction  is  essen- 
tially and  typically  of  the  "  viviparous  "  description^  we 
shall  have  completed  the  ordinary  definition  of  this 
important  group. 

The  general  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  Mam- 
malia having  been  already  described  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Vertebrataj  it  will  be  unnecessary  in  the  present 
instance  to  enlarge  upon  the  more  general  points  of 
structure  :  the  few  remaining  and  more  special  features 
in  the  various  systems  and  organs  may  therefore  be 
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briefly  described  by  way  of  introduction  to  tbe  classifi- 
cation of  tbe  division. 

Tbe  skin  of  mammals,  as  already  noticed,  is  more 
or  less  abundantly  covered  witb  epidermic  appendages 
known  as  "  bairs."  Tbe  development  of  tbese  struc- 
tures varies  greatly  tbrougbout  tbe  class,  tbe  Cetacea  or 
Wbales  presenting  tbe  most  noted  exception  to  tbe  rule, 
in  tbat  tbe  bodies  of  tbese  creatures  are  in  many  cases 
totally  destitute  of  bairs.  Modifications  of  tbe  ordinary 
epidermal  covering  of  Mammals  are  found  in  tbe  scales 
and  bony  plates  of  certain  Edentata,  sucb  as  tbe  Arma- 
dillos ;  and  in  tbe  bristles  and  spines  of  tbe  Hedgebog 
and  Porcupine  ;  tbe  bomology  of  tbese  modified  struc- 
tures witb  bairs,  as  productions  of  tbe  epidermis,  being 
readily  traceable. 

Tbe  skeleton  of  tbe  Mammalia  (Fig.  91),  wbilst 
ezbibiting  a  very  decided  affinity  of  type  tbrougbout 
tbe  group,  presents,  in  certain  instances,  marked  devia- 
tions from  tbe  typical  plan  of  structure.  Tbus  tbe 
Cetacea  or  Wbales,  as  fitted  for  an  aquatic  existence, 
diverge  most  widely  in  tbe  disposition  of  tbeir  skeleton 
from  tbe  ordinary  type ;  and  modifications  in  parts  and 
regions  are  accordingly  to  be  observed  in  tbis  instance. 
Tbe  vertebral  column  is,  bowever,  generally  divisible 
into  tbe  regions  previously  described.  Tbe  cervical 
segments  (Fig.  91,  b)  present  tbe  greatest  constancy  in 
number,  tbese  vertebrae  rarely  exceeding  seven.  Tbe 
dorsal  region  (Fig.  91,  e2)  generally  consists  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  more  vertebrae,  tins  region  tbus  ex- 
bibiting  great  variations  in  lengtb.      Tbe  spioous  or 
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neural  processes  of  the  dorsal  Tertebrsa  are  usually 
large  and  well  developed,  to  a£ford  attachment  to  the 
ligaments  which  support  the  head,  the  chief  of  these 
being  known  as  the  "  ligamentum  nuchaa.''  The  lumbar 
yertebrsB  (e)  rarely  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  the 
sacral  region  is  composed  of  from  two  to  five  segments, 
which  in  most  cases  are  ossified  together,  to  form,  in 
the  adult  animal,  a  single  bone — the  sacrum  (/).  In 
the  Cetacea  the  sacrum  is  wanting.  The  caudal  ver- 
tebrse  (g),  constituting  the  tail,  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion in  number.  In  Man  these  vertebrsB  are  abortive, 
and  are  represented  by  four  small  segments  forming  the 
"coccyx;"  whilst  in  ordinary  cases  they  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  vary  in  number  from  fifteen  to 
forty  segments. 

The  ribs  (h),  forming  the  sides  of  the  thorax  or 
chest,  correspond  in  number  with  the  dorsal  vertebrss, 
and  are  usually  divided  into  the  "  true  '*  and  "  false  " 
ribs.  The  former  are  joined  to  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone by  cartilages  (t) — the  homologues  of  the  sternal 
ribs  of  Birds  and  Reptiles — ^and  to  which  the  term 
"  costal  cartilages  "  is  applied ;  the  "  false  ribs,"  on  the 
contrary,  are  short  and  stunted,  and  are  not  joined  to 
the  sternum.  Tbe  breastbone  is  generally  flattened 
from  before  backwards,  and  is  but  rarely  compressed 
from  side  to  side.  The  keel  or  ridge,  forming  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  sternum  of  Birds,  is  observable 
in  a  greatly  modified  form,  in  a  few  instances  (Bats, 
Moles,  etc.)  only.  The  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
vary  in  number   and  development.      A   scapula  or 
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shoulder-blade  (Fig.  91,  c),  is  invariably  present,  bat 
the  clavicles  or  collar-bones  may  be  rudimentaiy,  as  in 
the  Camivora  (Fig.  91,  A;),  or  altogether  wanting,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Ceiacea,  Ungulata^  etc.  The  cora- 
coid  bone — ^so  remarkable  an  element  in  the  pectoral 
arch  of  the  Bird  (Fig.  119,  a) — is,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, ossified  to,  and  forms  a  mere  process  of,  the 
scapala;  whilst  the  clavicles  or  '' collar-bones "  are 
never  united  together  to  form  a  distinct  '^  furculum," 
or  "  merry-thought,"  as  in  Birds. 

The  anterior  limbs  are  invariably  present  in  Mam- 
malia,  although  the  skeletal  elements  of  these  members 
vary  greatly  in  development  The  humerus  (Fig.  91, 
I)  is  generally  to  be  recognised,  and  the  radius  and 
ulna  (m,  n),  whilst  usually  existing  as  distinct  bones, 
are  sometimes  ossified  together,  to  form  a  single  bone. 
The  carpus  (o)  is  formed  by  an  inconstant  number  of 
small  bones,  arranged  in  a  double  row ;  and  the  meta- 
carpus (jp)  is  generally  composed  of  five  bones,  although 
this  arrangement,  in  certain  hoofed  quadrupeds,  is 
widely  departed  from.  The  number  of  digits  is  also 
usually  five,  but  the  disposition  of  these  bones  varies 
greatly  throughout  the  group.  The  thumb  digit  may 
be  absent  or  rudimentaiy ;  this  latter  finger  being  com- 
posed of  two  phalanges,  whilst  the  other  digits  usually 
.  possess  three. 

The  pelvic  arch  is  subject  to  great  modifications, 
and,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  may  be  of  very  rudimentary 
description.  The  ''innominate  bones"  (Fig.  91,  r), 
forming  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  are  in  the  fully-grown 
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animal  usually  united  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  are 
also  joined  together  in  the  middle  line  by  ossification, 
or  by  firm  cartilaginous  attachments ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  halves  of  the  pelvic  arch  are  merely  united  by 
ligamentous  tissues.  The  hind  limbs  are  sometimes 
wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  Cetacea ;  but  when  present 
these  members  generally  exhibit  the  typical  parts  al- 
ready described.  The  tibia  (t^)  and  fibula  (t;)  may  be 
united  together  in  an  incomplete  manner,  the  latter 
bone  being  present  in  several  instances  in  a  rudiment- 
ary condition.  The  metatarsal  bones  (a;),  like  their 
prototypes  of  the  pectoral  members,  vary  in  number, 
development,  and  disposition.  The  foot  is  composed 
usually  of  five  digits,  the  terminal  phalanges  of  both 
anterior  and  posterior  members  being  generally  provided 
with  claws,  hoofs,  or  nails. 

The  skull  (a)  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column 
by  means  of  two  occipital  ''  condyles,"  and  exhibits  a 
material  divergence  from  the  Sauropsidan  type,  in  the 
simple  structure  of  the  "  rami,"  or  halves  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  and,  as  previously  observed,  in  the  absence  of  an 
^'os  quadratum" — the  lower  jaw  articulating  directly 
with  the  cranium.  The  facial  bones  are  firmly  united 
together  by  anchylosis,  or  bony  union,  and  the  ''  cranial 
sutures,"  or  junctions  of  the  cranial  bones,  generally 
remain  visible  throughout  life,  and  do  not,  as  in  Birds, 
become  early  and  permanently  obliterated. 

The  digestive  system,  presenting  a  uniformity  of 
type  throughout  the  class,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
detail.    The  teeth,  however,  demand  special  attention, 
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as,  on  their  stmcture  and  disposition  in  the  various 
ordeis,  the  oidinaiy  classification  of  the  Mammalia 
has  heen  principally  based. 

Two  sets  of  teeth  are  found  throughout  life  in  the 
majority  of  Mammals.  The  first,  termed  the  *^  decidu- 
ous," "  m^,"  or  "  temporary  "  set,  is  developed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  animal's  existence,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  gives  place  at  a  sooner  or  later  period  to  the 
second  and  "permanent"  set.  Those  Mammals  in 
which  the  perfection  of  dental  development  is  thus 
reached,  have  accordingly  been  termed  "Diphyodont" 
Mammalia  ;  whilst  those  forms  which  possess  only  one 
set  of  teeth  are,  in  contradistinction,  named  "  Mono- 
phyodont "  Mammalia.  The  teeth  are  lodged  in  dis- 
tinct sockets,  or  "alveoli,"  and  are  confined  in  their 
disposition  to  the  jaw-bones ;  these  latter  features  form- 
ing a  strong  contrast  to  the  arrangements  observed  in 
the  majority  of  the  lower  Yertebrata.  Eegarding  the 
homology  of  the  teeth,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
comparative  anatomists  are  by  no  means  well  agreed ; 
one  party  maintaining  the  identity  of  the  teeth  with 
other  and  "  dermal "  secretions,  whilst  the  other  side 
seek  to  show  the  homology  of  the  teeth  with  the  true 
osseous  materiaL  In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  the 
former  theory  regard  the  teeth  as  belonging  to  the  exo- 
skeleton,  whilst  the  latter  consider  that  these  organs  are 
more  properly  included  as  parts  of  the  endoskeleton. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  teeth  is  essentially 
similar  throughout  the  class ;  the  various  elements 
exhibiting  slight  variations  in  disposition,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  tlie  particular  food  of  the  included  fontu. 
Thna,  aa  exhibited  in  the  diagrammatic  section  of  an 
incisor  tooth  from  the  hamau  subject  (Fig.  129,  B), 

Iff Iff  if 


Fig.  lit.  T« 

FTH  OF   MilUUJJ*. 

ThB  teeth  of  Mu.reniQTedm. 

1  the  hslf-jnw  to  hh™  Ihclr  form;  ii 

iiiciKim:e,unlne  tooth;  tii  6 

.blruaplil  or  pnemDlu  teeth  ;iiti  it*  « 

r  tooth  ot  Hin,  to  show  LU  ttructiir 

e  r,  cameut ;  d  d.  denUnn ;  c 

enuDsl;  p,  polp-Mvity.    C,  Toeth 

human  lablMt.  u  uta  fnii 

■  in  tb«  uppgr  iiw.    Btretci.cc*  w 

upptrflgure. 

the  body  of  the  tooth  (rf)  is  composed  of  a  substance  to 
which  the  name  of  "dentine"  or  "ivory"  is  given; 
the  fang  or  root  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  "  cementnm  " 
01  "  cement "  (c  c) ;  whilst  the  "  crown  "  is  covered  by 
a  substance  of  great  hardness  termed  "  enamel "  (e  e), 
and  which  serves  on  this  account  to  protect  the 
"  crown,"  and  prevent  the  too  rapid  attrition  or  wear 
of  the  tooth.      Internally,  the  pulp-cavity  (p)  of  the 
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tooth  is  seen.  This  cavity  contains  a  highly-yascolar 
tissue,  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  termed  the 
'*  dental  pulp  ;"  the  development,  growth,  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  dental  tissues  heing  carried  on  hy  means 
of  this  structure. 

Begarding  the  form  and  functions  of  the  teeth,  four 
varieties  are  to  he  distinguished.  The  first  kind  com- 
prehends the  "  incisor  "  or  "  cutting"  teeth  (Fig.  129,  A, 
C,  i).  These  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  jaw  (Fig. 
129,  C,  i^  f),  and  are  characterised  hy  their  sharp  chisel- 
like edges.  Functionally,  the  incisors  are,  as  implied  hy 
their  name,  the  "  cutters  "  or  "  dividers  "  of  the  food, 
and  in  the  Rodentiay  exemplified  hy  the  Hare,  Beaver, 
etc.,  the  incisor  teeth  are  greatly  developed,  and  form 
the  organs  with  which  the  "gnawing"  operations  of 
these  creatures  are  carried  on.  The  second  series  of 
teeth  are  known  as  the  "  canine "  or  "  eye "  teeth 
(Fig.  129,  A,  C,  c).  These  teeth  are  situated  next  the 
incisors  in  each  side  of  the  jaw,  and  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  of  their  especial  development  in  the 
Carnivora,  exemplified  hy  the  lion,  Dog,  etc.  The 
"  bicuspid,"  "  prsBmolar,"  or  "  false  molar"  teeth  {b^  h% 
succeed  the  ''  canines,"  and  are  distinguished  hy  their 
relatively  broader  crowns,  each  "  bicuspid  "  tooth  bear- 
ing on  its  crown  two  points  or  cusps,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  which  the  name  of  these  teeth  is  derived. 
The  fangs  of  the  "  bicuspid  "  teeth  further  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  become  bifurcated,  or  divided  in  two.  The 
fourth  and  last  variety  of  teeth  is  known  as  the 
"molars  "  or  " grinders  "  (Fig.  129,  A,  C,  m^  m^  m*)  ; 
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these  teeth  possessing  two  or  even  three  &ng8,  and 
being  distinguished  by  their  broad  flattened  crowns, 
which  adapt  them  for  the  particular  function  of  crush- 
ing and  grinding  the  food.  The  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw  in  the  human  subject  possess  four  cusps,  whilst 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  provided  with  five  points. 
The*'* deciduous"  or  milk  set  of  teeth  is  composed  of 
three  kinds  of  teeth  only ;  incisors,  canines,  and  pre- 
molars j  the  true  molars  being  thus  unrepresented  in 
the  milk  set,  and  making  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  the  permanent  set 

These  various  and  typical  varieties  of  teeth,  although 
fully  represented  in  the  higher  forms,  are  not  neces- 
sarily present  in  their  entirety  throughout  the  whole 
class ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  and  very  great 
modifications  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  the 
teeth  as  we  descend  the  scale;  the  arrangements  of 
necessity  varying  with  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
animal.  The  various  modifications  of  dental  structure 
and  arrangement  will  therefore  be  more  appropriately 
treated  of  under  the  various  subdivisions  of  those  groups 
in  which  the  most  typical  variations  occur  ;  but  it  may, 
however,  be  appropriate,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
notice  the  means  adopted  by  naturalists  to  express 
the  dental  arrangement  of  a  particular  animal  or  group. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  the  zoologist 
employs  a  particular  arrangement  of  signs  and  num- 
bers, corresponding  to  the  kinds  and  number  of  the 
teeth,  and  to  this  arrangement  the  name  of  "  dental 
formula"  has  been  given.      The  following  formula, 
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representing  the  dentition  of  the  adult  human  subject, 
in  whom  thirty-two  teeth  are  found,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  system  under  consideration  : — 

I  &2  C  lEi  B  or  PM  |e|  M  g  =  32 

In  the  above  formula,  therefore,  the  letter  I  indicates 
the  *'  incisor  "  teeth,  which,  from  their  central  position  in 
the  jaw  (Fig.  1 29,  C,  i^  i^)  are  first  examined.  The  figures 
above  the  horizontal  line  represent  the  incisor  teeth  in 
the   upper  jaw,  and  these  upper  figures  are  further 
subdivided  to  represent  the  incisor  teeth  in  each  half 
of  the  upper  jaw.     In  a  similar  manner  we  express 
the  number  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  by  plac- 
ing figures  below  the  Hne,  and,  as  before,  indicate  the 
number  of  teeth  in  each  half  or  side  of  the  jaw,  by 
dividing  the  lower  figures.     The  other  teeth  are  simi- 
larly dealt  with,  and  the  whole  formula  accordingly 
reads  thus : — Incisor  teeth,  two  in  each  half  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  two  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw — ^four 
in  each  jaw,  or  eight  in  all :  Canine  teeth,  one  in  each 
half  of  upper,  and  one  in  each  half  of  lower  jaw,  or 
four  in  all :  Praemolars  or  Bicuspids,  two  in  each  half 
of  upper,  and  two  in  each  half  of  lower  jaw,  or  eight 
in  all ;  and  Molars,  three  in  each  half  of  each  jaw,  or 
twelve  in  all ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-two  teeth — ^the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  permanent  set  of  man.     Or,  if 
we  wished  to  express  the  dentition  of  the  Feline  Car- 
nivoray   comprising   the   lions,  tigers,   cats,   etc.,  the 
following  formula  would,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  co?» 
structed  : — 
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I  '^  C  1^  PM  g  M  JEi  =  30. 

In  the  latter  example  we  have  three  incisors  in  each 
half  of  each  jaw ;  the  canines  exist  as  in  man ;  the 
pnemolars  number  three  in  each  half  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  two  in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  whilst  the 
molars  exist  to  the  number  of  one  in  each  side  of  each 
jaw ;  and  the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  Felidce  is  there- 
fore thirty.  Thus,  from  much  experience,  the  practised 
naturalist  is  enabled  to  tell  the  history  of  any  given 
animal  from  a  mere  inspection  of  its  "  dental  formula." 

The  intestine  in  the  lower  members  of  the  class  opens 
into  a  '*  cloaca,"  or  chamber  common  to  the  efferent 
ducts  of  the  alimentary  and  genito-urinary  systems. 

The  heart  (Fig.  92,  w)  is  enclosed  in  a  serous  sac  or 
"  pericardium,"  and  exhibits  the  highest  perfection  of 
structure.  The  circulation  in  Mammals  (Fig.  95)  has 
already  been  described.  The  lungs  (Fig.  92,  x)  are 
now  contained  in  the  thorax  or  chesty  a  cavity  enclosed 
by  the  ribs,  spinal  column,  and  breastbone,  and  par- 
titioned off  from  the  abdomen  by  a  "  diaphragm  "  (Fig. 
92,  y),  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in 
effecting  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  thorax 
in  the  movements  of  respiration.  The  lungs  are  thus 
closed  sacs,  and  present,  as  previously  remarked,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  disposition  of  the  respiratory 
system  in  Birds. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  lower  Mammalia  bears 
marks  of  close  affinity  to  the  conformation  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  the  preceding  class ;  but  in  the 
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higher  members  of  the  group  the  '*  cerebromy"  or  tme 
brain  (Fig  92,  b\  shows  an  increased  development^  and 
assumes  a  relatively  larger  size  when  compared  with 
the  "  cerebellum "  (c),  or  lesser  brain.  A  distinctive 
feature  between  the  higher  and  lower  Mammals^  and 
between  the  Mammalia  and  the  preceding  classes,  has 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  "  corpus  callosum," 
or  great  commissure  of  the  brain — a  band  of  nervous 
matter  connecting  the  halves  or  "  hemispheres  "  of  the 
true  brain — is  distinctly  developed  in  the  higher  mem- 
bers  of  the  group,  but  is  indefinite,  rudimentary,  or 
altogether  absent  in  the  lower  Mammalia. 

In  their  reproduction  Mammals  are  strictly  "  vivi- 
parous," the  young  being  thus  bom  alive,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively helpless  condition.  The  "amnion"  and 
"  allantois  "  are  developed  to  a  very  perfect  extent ;  the 
latter  structure  giving  origin,  in  the  higher  forms,  to 
the  embryonic  appendage  known  as  the  '^  placenta,"  or 
oigan  by  means  of  which  a  vascular  connection  is 
maintained  between  the  embryo  and  the  parent  before 
birth,  or  during  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life. 

Classifioation. — The  Mammalia  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  numerous  systems  of  classification ;  vari- 
ous and  widely  different  features  in  the  organisation  of 
the  group  having  been  made  the  bases  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Thus,  in  the  system  of  Professor  Owen,  the 
structure  and  relative  perfection  attained  by  the  brain 
has  formed  the  ground  on  which  the  class  has  been 
divided  into  four  sub-classes.     De  BlainviLle's  system. 
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relying  on  the  nature,  and  variations  in  disposition^  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  subdivides  the  Mammalia  into 
three  sub-classes;  whilst,  according  to  the  older  mode  of 
classification,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  "placenta" 
has  been  used  to  subdivide  the  class  into  two. primary 
groups  or  sections.  The  first  system,  that  of  Owen, 
from  the  peculiarly  difficult  nature  of  obtaining  exact 
data  of  observation,  has  not  been  generally  accepted ; 
that  of  De  Blainville,  whilst  thoroughly  scientific,  is  of 
too  technical  a  character  for  our  present  requirements; 
and  the  third  system,  offering  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood features,  may  be  adopted  in  the  p^ent  instance. 

The  various  orders  of  the  class,  grouped  under  the 
primary  sections  formed  by  these  various  systems,  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  remained  intact ;  the  difference 
between  these  systems  of  classification  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  variable  nature  of  the  primary  sections  or  sub- 
classes of  each  author.  The  orders  of  Mammalia,  it 
may  also  be  well  to  mention,  have  been  subjected  to 
considerable  change  in  nomenclature  and  limits ;  more 
careful  examination  of  the  included  forms  resulting 
either  in  the  formation  of  new  orders,  or  in  the  exten- 
sion and  enlargement  of  the  old.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  consistent  with  accuracy,  the  older  classifi- 
cation has  in  greater  part  been  retained. 

The  Mammalia  are  thus  divided  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  ^  placenta,"  into  the  (A)  Implacenial  ot 
Aplaeental  Mammals,  and  the  (B)  Pl<x€ental  Mammals  ; 
these  terms  being  synonymous  with  the  Lower  and 
Higher  Mammalia.   In  the  Implacentalia,  a  "  placenta ' ' 

2i 
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is  wanting,  and  tlie  young  *'  foetus  "  or  ''  embiyo  "  is 
simply  retained  in  the  maternal  uterus,  without  possess- 
ing  any  vasculai  connection  with  the  mother.  The 
young  in  this  section  are  bom  in  a  compaiatiyely 
helpless  condition,  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  mother  for  support.  The  Placenialia  include  those 
Mammals  in  which  a  ''placenta"  is  present,  the 
''  foetus"  thus  possessing  a  vascular  connection  with  the 
mother,  and  being  nourished  through  this  medium  by 
the  blood  of  the  parent  The  young  in  this  latter 
section  are  dependent  for  support  to  a  much  less  extent 
after  birth  upon  the  mother,  and  are  bom  in  a  com> 
paratively  advanced  state  of  perfection. 
The  Implacentalia  include  the  two  following  orders : — 

Sub-class  A.     Implacentalia. 
Order  1.  Monotremata.    Ex.  Ornithorhynchus. 
Order  2.  Marmpialia,     Ex.  Kangaroo,  etc. 

Under  the  Placentalia  the  following  orders  are  in. 

eluded : —     _, 

Sub-class  B.    Placentalia. 

Order    3.  Edentata.    Ex.  Sloth,  etc 

Order    4.  Sirenia,    Ex.  Dugong,  etc. 

Order   5.  Cetacea,    Ex.  Whale,  etc. 

Order    6..  Ungulata,  Ex.  Horse,  Sheep,  Elephant,  etc. 

Order    7.  Camivora.    Ex.  Don,  Dog,  etc. 

Order    8.  Bodentia.     Ex.  Bat,  Beaver,  etc 

Order    9.  Insectivora.     Ex.  Mole,  etc. 

Order  10.  Cheiroptera.    Ex.  Bat 

Order  11.  Quadi-umana:    Ex.  Monkey,  etc. 

Order  12.  Bimana.    Ex.  Man. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

TBBTBBBATA. 

Province  C. — Mamuaiaa— {Continued). 

# 

Claaaificatioii  of  Mammalia. 

Sub-class  A.  Imflacektalia. — In  tliis  section  of  the 
class  there  exists  no  "  placenta,"  or  vascular  connection 
between  the  parent  and  offspring  before  birth.  The 
<'  corpus  callosum/'  or  great  commissure  of  the  brain, 
forming  a  connecting  band  of  nervous  matter  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  is  imperfectly  deve- 
loped in  the  sub-class  before  us  ;  indeed,  its  existence 
in  any  form,  and  however  rudimentary,  has  been  denied 
by  some  authorities.  The  only  other  feature  which 
may  be  alluded  to  in  describing  the  general  character- 
istics of  these  forms,  is  their  geographical  distribution, 
which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  is  of  a  very  limited 
description. 

The  sub-class  contains  two  orders — ^the  first  of  which, 
that  of  the  Monotremata,  includes  two  genera  only ; 
the  Marsupialia^  forming  the  second  order,  being  a  more 
extensive  group,  and  being  represented  by  the  Kan- 
garoos, Opossums,  and  their  allies. 

Order  1.  Monotremata. — ^This  order  includes  but  two 
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genera,  both  of  which  are  confined  to  Australia.  In 
their  structural  features,  the  Monotremata  show  a  very 
decided  relationship  to  the  preceding  class  of  Birds. 
Thus,  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  in  Birds,  are  united  to- 
gether at  an  early  period  of  the  animal's  existence,  the 
sutures  being  obliterated ;  whilst  in  the  general  conform- 
ation of  the  cranium,  in  the  broad  flattened  bill  into  which, 
in  one  form,  the  flEtcial  bones  are  prolonged,  and  in  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  pectoral  arch, 
the  special  characteristics  of  Bird-structure  are  clearly 
discernible.  As  in  Birds,  also,  a  "  cloaca,"  or  chamber, 
common  to  the  terminal  ducts  of  the  alimentary,  urinary, 
and  generative  systems,  exists,  and  from  this  latter  cir~ 
cumstance  the  technical  name  of  the  order  has  been  de- 
rived. The  fact  of  the  common  terminations  of  these 
various  systems  has  also  been  regarded  by  De  Blain- 
ville,  in  his  classification  of  the  Mammalia,  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  Monotremata 
to  form  a  distinct  sub-class,  under  the  name  of  Omi- 
thoddphia;  a  term  obtained  from  the  obvious  similarity 
of  this  arrangement  in  the  Monotremata  to  that  seen  in 
Beptiles,  and  more  especially  in  Birds.  The  Ornithorhyn- 
chus, "  Duck-billed  Platypus,"  or  "Water-Mole  of  Austra- 
lia" (Fig.  130),  is  the  typical  representative  of  this  curi- 
ous group.  Externally,  this  animal  presents  the  follow- 
ing characters : — in  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Common  Otter  of  our  own  rivers;  its  body  is  coated  with 
a  soft,  short,  brown  fur ;  the  tail  is  broad  and  flattened, 
and  serves  as  a  powerful  agent  in  swimming ;  the  legs 
are  shortened,  and  the  feet  are  each  terminated  by  five 
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toes,  fumished  with  clawB,  and  united,  aa  in  aqnatic 
Birda,  by  a  veb  or  membrane.  The  bead  is  small,  the 
jawB  torminating  in  the  broad  expanded  bill,  previously 
alladed  to,  and  from  vhich  the  term  "  duck-billed  "  has 


The  chief  points  of  interest  to  be  noticed  in  the 
osteology  of  the  group,  and  those  in  which  the  skeleton 
may  be  said  to  depart  irom  the  ordinary  Hammalian 
type  of  structure,  consist  in  the  conformation  of  the 
skull,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pectoral  arch.  The 
cranium  proper  is  of  small  size,  as  compared  with  the 
facial  bones,  and  the  jaws  are  either  covered,  as  in 
Omithorhynchus,  with  homy  plates,  or  are  destitute  of 
any  covering  whatever.  The  Echidna  exemplifies  the 
latter  case ;  no  teeth  being  thus  developed  in  either 
genus.  The  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  Sauropndan  arrangement,  in  that  the 
"  coracoid  bones  "  are  largely  developed,  and  articulate 
directly,  as  in  Birds,  with  the  sternum  ;  whilst  the  two 
clavicles  unite  as  in  the  preceding  class,  to  form  a 
T-shaped  bone — ^le  "turculum,"  which   rests  upon 
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the  superior  aspect  of  the  stemam.  The  pelvis  bean 
some  lesemblanoe  to  that  of  E^fHUa^  but  exhibits  cha- 
racteristioB  allied  to  the  structure  of  Birds  also,  l^e 
most  lemarkaUe  feature,  however,  in  the  pelvic  osteo- 
logy is  seen  in  the  peculiar  and  modified  structures 
known  as  ''marsupial  bones  (Fig.  131,  a  a).  These 
bones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
Implacentalia^  and  which  are  functionally  useless  in 
the  present  instance,  are  found  in  greater  perfection  in 
the  succeeding  order  of  the  Marsupialia  or  "  Pouched  " 
Mammals.  They  consist  of  two  elongated  bones 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis  ;  their  office  being  to 
support  a  "  marsupium  "  or  "  pouch,"  which  is  used  in 
the  Marsupials  to  lodge  and  protect  the  young  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  The  homology  of  these 
peculiar  bones  has  formed  subject-matter  for  consider- 
able discussion ;  but  they  axe  now  generally  regarded 
as  ossifications  of  the  inner  tendon  of  the  "  ertemal 
oblique  "  muscle  of  the  abdomen ;  and  as  such  are  to 
be  ranked  with  the  knee-cap  or  "  patella  "  (Fig.  91,  ^), 
and  the  other  sesamoid  bones  developed  in  the  muscu- 
lar or  tendinous  structures  of  the  great  toe  and  thumb. 
The  Ornithorhynchus  (Fig.  130),  of  which  only  one 
species  {paradoxus)  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  appears 
to  be  mainly  insectivorous  in  its  habits,  feeding  upon 
insects,  worms,  etc.,  which  it  obtains  in  the  rivers,  the 
banks  of  which  it  frequents,  and  in  which  it  swims  with 
great  facility  by  means  of  the  webbed  feet  The  nest  is 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river-bank,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  an  undeiground  burrow,  often 
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of  considerable  length.  The  male  Omithorhynchus  pos- 
sefises  a  "sptir^  (Fig.  130),  attached  to  the  tarsi  of  the 
hind-legs,  and  which  has  been  accordingly  termed  the 
**  cmral  spnr.^  This  structure  communicates  internally 
with  a  gland,  the  efferent  duct  of  which  opens  at  the 
apex  of  the  '*  spur."  The  function  of  this  peculiar 
appendage,  which  would  seem  apparently  to  be  that  of 
an  offensive  apparatus,  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  these  creatures,  even  when  irritated,  making 
no  use  of  the  "  spur  "  as  a  means  of  defence. 

The  Echidna  or  Porcupine  Ant-eater,  forming  the 
remaining  genus  included  in  this  order,  and  of  which 
two  species  (E.  setosa  and  E.  hysfrix)  are  known, 
differs  from  the  OrnUlwrhyrichvs  in  being  covered  by 
bristly  spines.  The  jaws  are  prolonged  to  form  a 
snout^  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  nostrils  are  situ- 
ated. The  feet  are  provided  with  powerful  claws ;  the 
toes,  however,  which  exist  to  the  number  of  five  on 
each  foot,  being  free  and  ununited  by  a  web  or  mem- 
brane. The  mouth  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  an  elongated  protrusible  tongue,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  seizes  the  ants  and  insects  upon 
which  it  subsiBts. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Monotremata  is 
exceedingly  limited,  these  forms  being  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  whilst  their  geological 
relations  are  undetermined;  no  traces  of  these  forms 
having  as  yet  been  found  in  a  fossil  condition. 

Order  2.  Mabsupialia. — ^This  order,  whilst  present- 
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ing  many  points  of  elmiJarity  to  the  preceding  group,  ia, 
nevertheleaa,  to  be  conaidered  of  mora  &dT&nced  oigan- 
isatioo.  The  nninittla  included  within  its  limits  aie  dis- 
tinguished,  aa  implied  by  the  technical  name  of  the 
group,  by  the  possession,  in  the  case  of  the  females,  of 
a  "  marsupium,"  or  "  pouch,"  formed  by  a  fold  of  the 
abdominal  integument,  and  supported  by  the  "  maiea- 
pial  bones  "  (Fig.  131,  a  a),  previously  alluded  to.    The 


Kangaroos  of  Australia  (f%.  132,  a),  and  Opossums  of 
America  (Fig.  132,  b),  may  be  cited  as  familiar  examples 
of  the  order,  which  is  distinguished  &om  the  preceding 
group  by  certain  well-maiked  characteristics.  These 
consist,  firstly,  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  the  cranial  bones ;  these 
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bones  being  united  as  in  other  Mammalia,  by  sntores,  which 
aie  generally  persistent  throughout  life.  The  jaws  are 
provided  in  every  instance  with  teeth^  these  oigans  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  varieties  in  form  and  function.  The 
disposition  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle  forms  a 
second  diagnostic  feature  of  the  Marsupialia,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Manotremaia.  The  pectoral  arch  in  the 
present  instance  is  accordingly  found  to  be  modelled 
after  the  ordinary  Mammalian  type — ^the  coracoid  bones 
being  greatly  modified  in  their  development,  not  arti- 
culating in  any  way  with  the  sternum,  and  existing  as 
mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade.  The 
invariable  presence  of  "  marsupial "  bones  (Fig.  131,  a  a), 
and  almost  universal  presence  of  a  "marsupium,"  or 
pouch,  in  which  the  young  are  carried  and  protected  for 
a  considerable  period  after  birth,  forms  a  third  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  group.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
mere  presence  of  marsupial  bones  does  not  constitute 
the  special  character  of  this  feature,  since  these  struc- 
tures exist  in  the  Monotremaia  also ;  but  the  existence 
of  a  "  marsupial  pouch,"  supported  on  these  bones,  forms 
a  feature  highly  characteristic  of  the  present  forms. 
These  bones  are  present  alike  in  the  males  and  females, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  female  animal  that  the  "  pouch  " 
is  found.  In  some  Opossums,  and  in  the  genus  Dasy- 
unUf  the  marsupial  pouch  is  wanting  in  the  females  also ; 
the  invariable  presence  in  such  forms,  however,  of  the 
''  marsupial  bones,"  maintaining  the  value  of  the  cha- 
racter thus  constituted. 
In  this  abdominal  sac  the  mammary  glands  are  con- 
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tainedy  the  teats  being  of  large  suse,  and  piojectmg  into 
the  easily  of  the  pouch.  The  yonng  are,  after  biitb, 
placed  in  the  ponch,  find  are  thns  well  situated  fDr 
obtaining,  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  the  supply 
of  nutrient  matter  so  neceesaij  to  their  feeble  and  im- 
mature condition.  A  v&rj  characteristic  and  curious 
feature  in  the  nourishment  of  the  MareiupicUian  young 
consists  in  the  provision  made  for  the  due  supply  of 
the  mammary  secretion,  by  means  of  a  special  muscular 
development,  which  compresses  the  mammary  glands 
so  as  to  inject  the  milk  into  the  mouths  of  the  attached 
and  helpless  offspring.  The  danger  to  the  young  animals 
so  attached,  of  sufifocation,  is  averted  by  a  special  pro- 
vision,  consisting  in  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the 
larynx  to  the  soft  palate,  by  which  means  the  air-passages 
are  completely  separated  &om  the  oesophagus,  and  re- 
spiration, as  in  the  Whales,  is  thus  carried  on  independ- 
ently of  the  act  of  nutrition. 

The  involantaiy  nature  of  the  nutritive  act,  as  thTis 
performed,  constitutes  an  admirable  provision  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  produced ;  this  process  continuing  until 
«uch  time  as  the  young  animals  are  better  developed, 
and  can  enter  or  leave  the  pouch  at  wilL 

The  Marmpicilia,  forming  the  sub-class  Diddphta 
of  De  Blainville's  system  of  classification,  present 
certain  features  in  the  disposition  of  their  reproductive 
system,  of  special  interest^  as  serving  to  materially  dis- 
tinguish them  ^m  the  preceding  order.  This  fourth 
distinctive  feature  consists  in  the  double  nature  of  the 
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generatiTe  otgans,  the  terminal  ducta  of  vhich  are 
distinct,  and  open,  in  common  iritlL  the  niinaiy  ducts, 
iDto  a  "  mo-genital  canal ;"  vliich,  howerer,  ia  quite 
distinct  &om  the  rectum,  this  latter  duct  opening  hj  a 
sepoiate  anal  <mGce. 


Fig.  ISX.  lUinrruLU. 
a.  Tb«  WooIIr  Kuguoo  (Macnpn  bnittr),  with  joniig  pratrndlDg  from 
tiu  "  Dunuplam."    b,  OposaiuD  {DidtlpXgt  omata). 

The  "  corpna  calloenm"  of  the  brain  evinces  a  higher 
degree  of  specialiaation  than  that  obeerred  in  the 
liotwtremata,  whilst  the  convoladons  of  the  cerebral 
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surface  are  better  marked  than  in  the  latter  gronp. 
The  brain  is  also  of  relatively  larger  size,  and  is  better 
developed  in  the  Frugivorous  than  in  the  Carnivorous 
Marsupials.  The  skin  in  these  forms  is  in  eveij  case 
covered  with  fur  or  hair  ;  the  spiny  developments  seen 
in  the  Monotrematous  Echidna  being  totally  wanting 
in  the  present  instance. 

The  order  has  been  divided  into  various  sections, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  food ;  and, 
roughly  speaking,  the  Marsupialia  may  accordingly  be 
classified  in  two  such  groups,  known  respectively  as 
the  PhytophoLgoua  or  Plant-eating,  and  the  Camivoroue^ 
or  Flesh-eating  forms. 

Of  the  former  group  the  PhascolomydcB  or  Wombats ; 
the  MacropodidoB  or  Kangaroos  (Fig.  132,  a),  and  the 
PhalangistidcB  or  Phalangers,  are  the  representative 
families. 

The  Carnivorous  Marsupials  are  represented  by  the 
PeramelidcB  or  Bandicoots ;  the  Didelphidce  or  Opos- 
sums (Fig.  132,  b) ;  the  MyrmecoUidcb  or  Banded  Ant- 
eaters,  and  by  the  DasyuridcR  or  Dasyures,  otherwise 
known  as  "Tasmanian  Devils"  or  "Native  Hyaenas." 

With  regard  to  the  distributional  aspects  of  these 
forms,  they  present  many  exceedingly  interesting  fea-> 
tures  for  consideration  in  the  twofold  aspect  in  which 
the  subject  may  be  viewed.  Their  geographical  distri- 
bution presents  a  striking  contrast  to  their  distribution 
in  time,  in  that  these  forms,  which  are  confined  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  present  world,  enjoyed  a  distribu- 
tion in  past  ages  as  extensive  as  their  present  distriba- 
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tion  is  now  limited  and  confined.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Opossums,  the  Implacentdl  Mammals  are  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Australian  Continent ;  the  DideU 
phidcB,  however,  heing  exclusively  found  in  America. 
The  indigenous  Mammalia  of  Australia,  therefore,  so  fsur 
at  least  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  enahles 
us  to  determine,  belong  wholly  to  the  Implaeental  divi- 
sion of  the  class  ;  the  causes  of  this  present  limitation 
in  distribution  being  probably  founded  on  physical 
conditions,  which  the  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record  renders  us  unable  readily  or  satisfactorily  to 
trace. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  Marsupialia  as  fossil 
organisms,  probably  occurs  in  the  upper  Trias  rocks ; 
these  fossils  consisting  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  a 
small  insectivorous  Mammal  known  as  Micrdeetes,  and 
which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Banded  Ant-eater 
(Myrmeeobtus)  of  the  present  day.  As  no  traces  of 
fossil  Monotremata  have  as  yet  been  found,  the  Micro-- 
testes  fossil  is  thus  doubly  interesting,  as  introducing 
us  to  the  earliest  appearance  of  Mammalian  life  upon 
our  globe. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
Pbovikce  C. — ^Maxxalia. 

Classification  of  Mammalia — (Chniintud). 

SuB-oLASs  B.  Flacentaua.  —  Order  3.  Edentata 
(Bruta). — ^The  term  ''  toothless,"  applied  to  this  order, 
the  first  and  lowest  of  the  Placental  Mammalia,  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  since  teeth 
are  present  in  nearly  every  case,  although  the  dental 
structure  is  somewhat  modified  from  the  ordinary 
Mammalian  type.  Incisor  teeth  are  present  in  one 
instance  only,  the  canines  in  most  cases  are  whoUy 
wanting,  whilst  in  two  instances  only  no  teeth  of  any 
description  are  found  Further,  the  teeth  are  of  less 
complicated  structure  than  in  the  other  groups ;  these 
organs  in  the  present  group  being  described  as  each 
composed  of  ''  a  cylinder  of  bone,  enclosed  within  a 
simple  case  of  enamel,  but  without  any  of  the  con- 
volutions of  these  substances  which  characterise  the 
structure  of  these  organs  in  the  Ruminantia  and  other 
graminivorous  animals."  In  the  Edentata  the  teeth 
are  unprovided  with  distinct  roots,  and  one  set  only 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  developed  throughout 
the  life  of  these  animals. 
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The  order  diTidea  itself  nstunlly  into  two  sectioiu, 
diBtingaiBhed  by  Hie  leBpective  natora  of  the  food  in 
each.  The  first  aecticm,  Hob  of  the  Phyiophaga,  is 
oharacteiised  by  the  v^etable  nature  of  the  food, 
and  ia  represented  by  tha  Sloths  (Bradypodida),  and 
also  by  several  ezdnot  forms  of  gigantic  size.  The 
Entomopliaga,  or  Insect^ateis,  forming  the  second 
subdivision  of  the  order,  sie  repreeented  by  the 
Armadillos  [Datt/podida),  (Fig.  133),  and  Ant-^ateia 
(My  rmecophagidce). 


The  skeleton  of  the  Sloths  exhibits  several  featuios 
of  interest  in  its  adaptation  for  an  arboreal  existence, 
and,  conversely,  in  its  unsuitableness  for  terrestrial 
progression.  The  cervical  vertebra,  which  generally 
exceed  the  ordinary  nnmber  of  seven,  are  exceedingly 
mobile,  and  thus  admit  of  a  more  extensive  movement 
of  the  head  ;  whilst  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
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anterior  limbs,  and  the  unusual  mobility  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm,  together  with  the  powerful  claws  with 
which  the  digits  of  both  limbs  are  provided,  form  a  most 
complete  series  of  adaptations  to  the  peculiar  life  led 
by  these  creatures.  The  posterior  limbs  also  partake 
of  the  modification  peculiar  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
group,  in  that  these  members  are  shortened,  and  the 
structure  of  the  ankle-joint,  together  with  the  position 
of  the  feet,  by  which  they  are  made  available  for 
climbing,  render  the  otherwise  unusual  mode  of  progres- 
sion at  once  natural  and  easy. 

The  stomach  exhibits  a  somewhat  complex  structure, 
in  that  it  consists  of  a  double  sac,  and  thus  approaches 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  compound  stomach  of 
the  Muminantia, 

Of  the  Sloths  the  most  familiar  examples  are  the 
Three-toed  Sloth,  or  Ai  (Bradypua  tridactylua),  and 
the  Unau,  or  Two-toed  Sloth  (CJioloepus  (Bradyptts) 
didactyliul).  These  forms  are  confined  in  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  to  South  America. 

The  Efdomophaga  are  typically  repiesented  by  the 
Ant-eaters  (MyrmecopliagidcB)  and  Armadillos  {Dasypo- 
didce).  In  this  section  the  legs  are  shortened,  the  feet 
being  provided  with  peculiar  claws,  of  service  to  the 
animal  in  the  scratching  and  digging  operations  by 
which  their  particular  food  is  obtained.  The  Dasy- 
podidm  form  the  first  family  of  this  section,  and 
in  these  forms,  which  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
Loricate  Edentata,  the  back  and  dorsal  region  are 
covered  by  an  armour-casing  (Fig.  133),  which  consists 
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of  a  series  of  bony  plates  or  *'  scutes/'  developed  in  the 
dermal  layer  of  the  skin,  and  of  '^epidermic"  scales 
also.  The  bony  plates  of  this  dorsal  covering,  which 
is  thus  homologous  with  the  armour- casing  of  the 
Croeodilia,  are  arranged  to  form  five  plates  or  shields, 
protecting  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  loins,  and  hind- 
quarters ;  whilst  in  some  instances  the  tail  may  also 
be  protected  by  semicircular  rings  of  bony  material 
A  certain  degree  of  movement  is  permitted  between 
these  various  shields,  the  degree  of  mobility  in  some 
instances  admitting  of  the  animal's  rolling  itself  up 
when  irritated  or  alarmed,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
Common  Hedgehog,  and  so  presenting  an  almost  in- 
vulnerable  surface  to  the  enemy.  Molar  teeth,  of  the 
simple  structure  previously  alluded  to,  exist  in  great 
numbers  ill  these  forms. 

The  Ant-Eaters,  forming  the  concluding  families  of 
the  Erdomophagous  Edentata,  are  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  (a)  MyTTnecophagidm^  or  South  American 
Ant-Eaters,  are  distinguished  by  the  hairy  nature  of  the 
body-covering,  the  tail  being  bushy  and  elongated,  and 
in  some  cases  prehensile.  Teeth  are  entirely  wanting 
in  this  family,  and  the  feet  are  provided  with  strong 
claws. 

The  salivaiy  glands  are  developed  in  these  forms  to 
an  unusual  extent,  the  salivary  secretion  being  of  a  viscid 
or  gummy  nature.  The  tongue  is  elongated  and  pro- 
trusible  to  a  great  extent,  and  constitutes,  together  with 
the  viscid  saliva,  the  means  whereby  these  creatures 
capture  the  insects  on  which  they  subsist 

2k 
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The  Armadillos  aud  Haiiy  Ant-Eaters,  like  the  Sloths, 
are  found  exclusively  on  the  South  American  Continent 

The  (h)ManidcB,  or  Scaly  Ant-Eaters,  collectively  form- 
ing the  SquamcUe  Edentata,  are  distinguished,  as  implied 
hy  their  familiar  name,  by  the  imbricated  homy  scales 
with  which  their  bodies  are  covered.  These  forms, 
otherwise  known  as  Pangolins,  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  being  very  generally  distributed 
over  A&ica  and  Southern  Asia.  The  disposition  of  the 
tongue  and  salivary  glands  is  essentially  simUar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  family. 

The  Oryderopus  Capensie,  as  solely  representing  the 
■third  fEunily  (c)  Orycteropidm,  is  confined  in  its  distribu- 
tion to  Southern  A&ica,  where  it  is  termed  the  "  Aard 
Vark,"  or  "  Ground  Pig."  The  body  is  covered  with 
hairs,  the  ears  being  elongated,  and  thus  contrasting  with 
the  shortened  nature  of  the  structures  in  the  preceding 
groups.  The  jaws  are  provided  with  "  rootless  "  molar 
teeth,  and  the  tongue  and  salivary  secretion  subserve 
the  peculiar  prehensile  function  observed  in  the  preced- 
ing forms.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  powerful  claws, 
of  service  in  the  burrowing  habits  of  the  animaL 

The  distributional  relations  of  these  forms  are  of  an 
imusual  kind ;  and,  as  regards  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, we  observe  their  general  occurrence  in  the 
southern  regions  of  the  world,  but  the  strict  limitation 
of  individual  groups  to  particular  regions  of  the  globe. 
Their  palaeontological  relations  are  also  deserving  of 
mention — the  careful  examination  of  certain  fossil  re- 
mains of  gigantic  size  leading  to  the  classification  of 
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these  latter  forms  with  the  present  group.  Of  these  the 
most  noted  are  the  Megatherium^  Mylodon^  and  Glyp' 
todon.  The  first  two  of  these  forms  appear  to  have  been 
most  nearly  related  to  the  existing  Sloths,  whOst  the 
latter  seems  to  find  its  modem  but  diminutive  prototype 
in  the  Armadillos  (Fig.  133).  The  body  of  the  Glfff)' 
todon  was  covered  by  a  solid  carapace,  composed  of 
polygonal  plates,  but  which  could  have  admitted  of  no 
power  of  movement  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  existing 
Armadnios.  The  remains  of  these  fossil  Edentata  have 
been  found  in  the  Hecent  or  Post-tertiary  formations  of 
South  America. 

Order  4.  SiREinA. — ^The  members  of  the  present  group 
are  by  some  authors  included  with  the  Whales  in  the 
order  Cetacean  but  they  appear  to  be  separated  from  the 
latter  group  by  certain  special  and  characteristic  features. 
The  body  and  its  appendages  are,  as  in  the  Whales,  more 
or  less  completely  adapted  for  a  marine  existence.  The 
hind  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  under  extremity  of  the 
body  carries  a  ''caudal,"  or  tail-fin,  which,  however, 
differs  &om  the  analogous  appendage  in  Fishes  by  being 
situated  transversely,  or  horizontally,  instead  of  verti- 
cally, and  in  being  unsupported  by  any  hard  structures 
or  ''  fin-rays."  The  pectoral  limbs  exist  in  the  form  of 
''  swimming-paddles"  (Fig.  134),  and  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  spairsely  covered  with  bristly  hairs.  The 
nostrils  are  further  distinct — provided  with  valvular 
membranes,  and  are  situated  anteriorly  on  the  snout 
The  eyes  are  provided  with  "  nictitating  membranes," 
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and  the  summary  glands  aie  Bitnatod  on  the  tbonz  oi 
chest 

Molar  and  incisor  teeth  are  present  in  the  Sirenia,  &e 
former  being  specially,  and  apparently  alone,  developed 
in  the  adult  state. 

The  Sirenia  are  represented  by  the  Dngongs  (Halteore), 
and  Manatees,  or  Sea-Cows  {Manaim),  (Fig.  134),  the 
former  being  fonnd  on  the  shoioe  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 


whilst  the  latter  inhabit  the  eBstem  coasts  of  North 
America  and  western  coasts  of  A&ica.  The  Hhytina 
Stetteri,  or  Northern  Manatee,  a  Sirenian  of  large  site, 
which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has 
become  extinct  within  a  comparatively  recent  dat^  the 
last  Rhytina  having  been  destroyed  in  1768. 

The  technical  name  of  the  group  baa  been  snggested 
by  the  suppoaition,  that  the  appearance  of  these  forms, 
assisted  by  the  lively  imagination  of  mariners,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  wondrous  tales  of  sirens  and  mermaids 
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with  which  these  worthies  were  wont  to  regale  their 
willing  listeners.  The  Sirenia  heing  estuarine  or  littoral 
in  their  habits,  that  is,  inhabiting  the  creeks  and  bays 
of  shallow  coasts,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  being 
said  to  occasionally  assume  somewhat  of  an  upright 
posture,  together  with  the  pectoral  position  of  the 
mammas ;  the  appearance  of  these  forms  may,  on  these 
accounts  perhaps,  and  not  inaptly,  have  given  rise  to  the 
stories  above  referred  to. 

Order  5.  Cetacea. — This  order  has  been  defined  as 
"  an  order  of  Mammiferous  animals,  distinguished  as 
regards  outward  characters  by  the  absence  of  hinder 
extremities,  neck,  hair,  and  external  ears ;  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  horizontal  caudal  fin  and  the  fin- 
like form  of  the  anterior  extremities,  the  bones  of 
which  are  shortened,  flattened,  and  enveloped  in  a 
thick,  unyielding,  smooth  integument."  The  adapta- 
tion to  an  aquatic  existence  of  necessity  involves  a 
departure  to  some  extent  from  the  ordinary  Mamma- 
lian type  of  structure,  and  in  the  true  Whales,  as  typi- 
cally exemplifying  this  group,  the  chief  points  of 
difference  may  be  conveniently  studied. 

Externally,  the  immense  bulk  of  the  Cetacea  attracts 
attention,  as  also  does  the  essentially  fish-like  shape  of 
the  body.  •  The  regions  of  the  body  are  indistinctly 
marked,  no  true  neck  being  discernible,  and  the  enormous 
head  being  apparently  united  directly  to  the  trunk. 
Posteriorly,  a  transverse  or  horizontally-placed  caudal 
fin  terminates  the  body,  the  difference  between  the 
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taU-fin  of  tlie  fish  and  th&t  of  the  Cetacean  1)eiiig 
aliead;  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  Sirenia.  This  Im, 
furUiar,  consisto  merely  of  an  expaneion  of  the  integn- 
meut,  strengthened  by  a  cartilagmous  framework.  A 
median  "dorsal  fin"  ia  sometimes  also  found,  this 
strncture  being  wanting  in  the  preceding  group.  An- 
terior limbs  exist  in  the  form  of  Bwimming-paddles,  bat 
the  posterior  limbe  arenndeveloped  thionghout  theorder. 


I 


.    a,  Cnilil  pmtiaii  of 
stall ;  b,  npper  ]«w  ;  t.  lower  J«w  ;  d.  laleoi. 
B,  BLnglfl  pUt4  of  bAloen^  khovlug  tb«  flbtvoa  «dgfi  hj  wbicb  ttio  pUtCA 
An  nnitad  to^thcT. 

The  facial  bones  are  laige  and  extended  as  com- 
pared with  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  (Fig.  135, 
A,  a) ;  and  in  the  Whalebone  Whales  {Balasnida)  the 
upper  maxillary  or  jaw  bonea  (6)  bear  deep  ridges,  in 
which  the  plates  of  "whalebone"  or  "baleen"  (ti)  are 
inserted.  These  platea,  which  are  flattened,  and  of 
elongated  shape,  are  so  attached  to  the  palate  that  the 
long  axis  of  each  depends  into  the  cavity  of  the  month  ; 
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the  entire  series  of  plates  thus  forming  as  it  were  a 
double  median  fiinge  to  the  upper  jaw  (b).  The  outer 
or  free  edge  of  each  plate  is  firinged  in  turn  by  a 
fibrous  arrangement  of  the  whalebone  (Fig.  135,  B), 
binding  the  entire  structure  more  closely  together,  and 
so  tending  to  render  it  more  effective  in  its  purpose, 
which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  acting  as  a  ''  sieve "  or 
'^ strainer;"  preventing  substances  of  laxge  bulk  from 
passing  into  the  contracted  oesophagus  of  the  animal, 
and  at  the  same  time  serving  to  retain  and  entangle  the 
minute  organisms  upon  which  these  creatures  princi- 
pally subsist.  The  food  of  the  Whale,  therefore,  con- 
sists principally  of  Pteropodous  MoUusca,  which  exist 
in  countless  shoals  in  the  Arctic  Seas ;  and  certain 
members  of  which  group,  from  the  foregoing  circum- 
stance, have  received  the  collective  title  of  "  Whale's 
food." 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
Cetacea  are  comprised  under  the  consideration  of  the 
modifications  of  the  vertebral  column  and  pelvic  ex- 
tremities. The  cervical  segments  of  the  spine,  in  the 
present  instance,  are  generally  anchyloeed  together, 
whilst  the  dorso-lumbar  vertebrs  are  exceedingly  mo- 
bile, to  admit  of  the  extensive  movements  of  the  tail 
in  locomotion.  No  true  sacrum  exists,  one  of  the 
vertebral  segments  being  by  some  authorities  regarded 
as  representing  this  bone.  The  skeleton  of  the  anterior 
members  is  entirely  homologous  with  that  of  other  and 
higher  Mammalia^  the  clavicles,  however,  being  wanting 
throughout  the  order.    The  bones  of  the  forearm  are 
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more  or  less  completely  united  to  each  other,  and  tbe 
entire  member  is  enveloped  in  the  thick  integument  to 
form  a  complete  and  effectiye  natatoiy  organ.  Posterior 
limbs  are  wanting  in  the  OetaceOf  the  pelves  being 
represented  by  two  small  bones,  united  to  form  a 
Y-shaped  structure,  which  is  found  imbedded  among 
the  muscles  of  the  posterior  abdominal  region.  The 
migority  of  ribs  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  these  structures  articulating  superiorly  urith 
the  transverse  processes  only  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Conical  teeth  are  present  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
all  instances  save  in  that  of  the  BakenidoB  or  Whale- 
bone Whales,  in  which  group  the  presence  of  teeth  is 
indicated  in  the  foetal  animal ;  these  organs,  however, 
never  attaining  to  any  size  or  perfection,  and  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the  "whalebone"  or  "baleen"  struc- 
tures previously  alluded  to. 

The  stomach  appears  to  be  of  compound  nature,  and 
to  exhibit  affinities  of  type  to  that  to  be  afterwards 
noticed  when  treating  of  the  Ruminantia. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  of  these  forms  as  adapted 
for  breathing  atmospheric  air  whilst  living  an  aquatic 
life,  presents  several  structural  features  worthy  of 
notice.  The  nostrils  in  the  BdlcmidoBy  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  known  as  "  blow-holes,"  or 
"spiracles,"  play  an  important  part  in  the  respiratory 
process ;  and  the  soft  palate  embraces  the  conical  aper- 
ture of  the  windpipe,  and  thus  forms  "  a  continuous 
air-passage  horn  the  posterior  nares  (nostrils)  to  the 
larynx,  on  each  side  of  which  the  food  passes."     Be- 
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spiration  is  thus  performed  independently  of  the  peca- 
Uar  mode  in  which  the  process  of  nutrition  is  carried 
on  in  these  forms ;  these  animals  rising  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  inhale  a  fresh  supply 
of  air.  At  such  times  the  inspired  air  is  ejected  from 
the ''  hlow-holes,"  and  on  the  true  nature  of  this  process 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  many  erroneous  views, 
have  long  continued  to  exist  and  he  expressed.  Thus^ 
the  jet  of  water  which  is  ejected  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  Cetacea  was  formerly  thought  to  consist  of  the 
water  received  into  the  mouth  in  the  process  of  deglu- 
tition. This  so-called  ''  spouting/'  however,-  from  more 
careful  consideration,  is  found  to  he  caused  not  by  the 
ejection  of  the  water  taken  into  the  mouth  in  the  act 
of  nutrition,  but  by  the  heated  air  of  respiration,  con- 
densed on  exposure  to  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere ; 
together  with  such  superfluous  water  as  may  have 
gained  admittance  to  the  nostrils  from  without,  or  such 
superjacent  water  as  may  be  driven  up  in  the  form  of 
spray  by  the  violent  nature  of  the  respiratory  act 

An  external  ear  is  absent,  but  from  the  relation  of 
the  internal  ear  to  the  nasal  passages,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  apertures  subserve,  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  the  purpose  of  a  medium  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  sounds  to  the  auditoiy  centres. 

The  Cetacea  in  their  reproduction  exemplify  all  the 
characters  of  the  higher  Mammalia;  these  creatures 
suckling  their  young  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth,  and  exhibiting  for  their  offspring  the  greatest 
oaze  and  affection. 
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The  Cetaeea  are  divided  into  tliree  fiusilies.  The  (a) 
Balcenidae,  or  Tnie  Whales,  form  the  fitst  of  these  divi- 
Bions,  and  ore  distingniahed  by  the  abeence  of  teeth ; 
by  the  presence  of  "  baleen  "  or  "  whalebone  ;  and  b; 
the  nostrils  being  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Of  the  BalanidcB,  the  typical  representative  is  the 
Sight  or  Greenland  Whale  (Baliena  mysticefue),  (Fig. 
136,  A),  and  which  forms  the  object  of  active  pnr- 


Buit  for  the  sake  of  the  "  blubber,"  and  "  whalebone." 
The  "blubber,"  or  fat,  forming  a  thick  coating  of  the 
body,  serves  to  preserve  an  equable  tempeiatme,  8« 
well  as  to  assist  in  reducing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
animal.  The  Eight  Whsle,  with  the  neighbouring 
species  of  the  Southern  Whale  {BaUena  australu),  forma 
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the  section  of  this  fSamily  known  as  the  ''  Smooth '' 
Whales,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
a  dorsal  fin.  In  the  ''  Farrowed"  Whales,  forming  the 
second  section  of  this  fieunily,  a  dorsal  fin  exists,  and  the 
skin  is  rough  or  furrowed ;  this  latter  group  being 
sometimes  known  as  the  "Finner"  Whales.  Two 
genera  appear  to  be  included  in  this  section,  these 
being  known  respectiyelj  as  Megaptera  and  BcUcBno- 
ptera.  The  familiar  name  of  Eorqual  is  applied  to  a 
species  of  this  latter  genus  (Batcenoptera  Boops), 

The  {b)  FhyseteridcB  or  Sperm  Whales,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Catodontidce,  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  forms  by  possessing  a  large  number  of  conical 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  being 
rudimentary ;  by  the  absence  of  "  baleen  plates,"  and  by 
the  great  relative  size  of  the  head,  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  united  nostrils  are  situated ;  this 
latter  character  being  essentially  different  from  the  dis- 
position of  these  apertures  in  the  Balcenidm,  The 
Spermaceti  Whale  or  Cachalot  {Phyaeter  macrocepha- 
lu8\  (Fig.  136,  B),  is  the  most  familiar  example  of  the 
group,  this  form  being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  oil, 
spermaceti,  and  ambergris.  The  substance  known  as 
spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  fat,  found  principally  in  the 
cranial  cavities  of  these  forms,  and  much  esteemed  in 
the  making  of  unguents,  and  for  other  purposes  of  the 
pharmaceutist  The  ambergris,  which  is  found  in  the 
digestive  tract  of  these  creatures,  obtains  its  commercial 
repute  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes. 

The  Sperm  Whales  inhabit  the  Southern  Seas,  and 
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appear  to  be  gregarious  in  their  habits;  these  forms 
swimming  in  companies  of  horn  twenty  to  fifty,  each 
group  being  technically  known  as  a  ''school'* 

The  (c)  DdphinidcB  or  Dolphins,  forming  the  oondad- 
ing  family  of  the  order,  are  of  much  smaller  size  than 
the  members  of  the  preceding  divisions.     The  head  is 
of  proportionably  smaller  size,  and  usually  terminates  in 
a  muzde-shaped  snout    The  nostrils  are  united,  and 
are  placed  on  the  superior  aspect  of  the  head.     Teeth 
exist  in  both  jaws.    The  Common  Dolphin  (Delphinus 
delphie) ;  the  Porpoise  {Phoccma  communis),  inhabit- 
ing the  European  Seas ;  and  the  Narwhal  or  Sea-Uni- 
com  (Manodon  monoceros),  exemplify  the  three  more 
important  genera  included  in  the  present  family.     The 
latter  form  is  notable,  as  possessing  an  extraordinaiy 
development  of  one  of  the  incisor  teeth.    The  lower 
jaw  in  the  Karwhal  is  destitute  of  teeth ;  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  male  containing  two  abortive  molars  and  two 
incisors,  one  of  which — the  left — is  abnormally  de- 
veloped to  form  a  spiral  "rostrum"  or  tusk,  which  in 
some  instances  attains  a  length  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet 
This  tusk  is  developed  from  a  permanent  pulp,  and, 
like  the  tusk  of  the  Elephant,  continues  to  grow  through- 
out life.     The  females  possess  rudimentaiy  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  but  occasionally  the  female  animal  is 
said  to  develop  a  tusk  similar  to  that  of  the  male ; 
whilst  in  some  instances  both  incisor  teeth  of  the  male 
may  be  developed  in  this  abnormal  feishion.    As  allied 
to  these  animals,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  several 
aberrant  format  which,  although  differing  widely  in  habits. 
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appear  to  find  their  proper  place  in  this  fiunilj.  The 
Platanistidce,  represented  by  the  Ldosook  or  Gangetic 
Dolphin  (Platanista  Gangettea),  is  found  inhabiting  the 
Ganges,  principally  at  its  estuary  or  delta ;  whilst  the 
Inia  Bolimensis  is  found  similarly  inhabiting  the  rivers 
of  Bolivia,  at  a  great  distance  hoim  the  sea. 

The  fossil  remains  of  a  gigantic  Cetacean,  allied  to 
the  existing  Toothed  Whales,  and  termed  Zeuglodouy 
form  the  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the  palsBonto- 
logy  of  the  group.  This  form  possessed  rooted  posterior 
teeth,  and  its  remains  occur  in  the  Miocene  formations 
of  Europe  and  America. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
Province  C — Mammalia. 

Classification  of  Mammalia — {Continued), 

Order  6.  Ungulata. — Hoofed  Quadrupeds. — ^The  order 
Ungvlaia  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  of 
compound  nature,  since  it  includes  within  its  limits 
three  divisions  {Pachydermata^  Solidungtda,  and  Bumi- 
nantia),  which  were  formerly,  and  by  some  authors 
still  are,  accounted  as  separate  and  distinct  orders. 
These  three  latter  divisions  have  in  other  systems  of 
classification  been  further  altered,  and  three  new  sec- 
tions or  sub-orders  have  been  constituted  as  included 
in  the  order  Ungulata.  These  three  divisions  are 
accordingly  known  as  the  ArtiodactylOy  Periasadaetyla, 
and  Probosddea ;  the  Pachydermata  being  by  this 
arrangement  rendered  obsolete,  and  being  included  with 
the  other  sections  ;  the  Elephants  alone  being  retained, 
to  form  a  separate  section  under  the  name  of  Prohosd- 
dea.  The  Solidungtda  and  Ruminantia  are  accordingly 
merged  in  the  present  system,  to  form  two  sub-groups 
of  the  Ungulate  order,  which  stands  classified  thus  : — 

UKOtn^TA.  \  Sub.order(B)  Perissodadyla.  j  ^  ^  Sft 
^Sul)-order  (C)  Proboseidea. 
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The  general  draract^ristics  of  the  Ungvlata^  as  an 
order,  are  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  The  limbs 
are  always  four  in  number,  and  the  perfect  and  func- 
tional toes,  which  are  never  m6re  than  four  to  each 
limb,  are  generally  encased  within  largely -developed 
''  nails,"  termed  "  hoofs."  Clavicles  are  absent  through- 
out the  group,  the  limbs  being  devoted  solely  to  loco- 
motive purposes. 

Sub-order  (a).  Artiodaotyla. — This  group  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  even  number  of  the  toes,  "  the  third 
digit  of  each  foot  being  asymmetrical  in  itself,  and 
usually  forming  a  symmetrical  pair  with  the  fourth 
digit."  The  number  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse, 
collectively,  rarely  exceeds  nineteen,  and  is  always 
fewer  than  twenty-two.  The  stomach  is  generally  of 
compound  and  complex  nature ;  and  the  horns,  when 
present,  exist  in  pairs,  and  are  supported  by  a  bony 
central  axis  or  ''  core." 

The  sub-order  admits  of  division  into  two  sections, 
in  the  first  of  which — that  of  the  (1)  Omnivora  or 
Non-Buminaniia,  three  families  are  included.  The  (a) 
SuidcB  or  Swine  are  distinguished  by  the  hairy  nature 
of  the  skin ;  by  the  slender  conformation  of  the  limbs ; 
and  by  possessing  the  third  and  fourth  toes  consider- 
ably elongated,  these  digits  being  alone  available  for 
locomotion,  and  the  second  and  fifth  digits  being 
rudimentary.  The  nose  is  of  cylindrical  form,  trun- 
cated, and  terminated  by  a  cartilaginous  tip,  serving  to 
protect  the  organ  in  the  burrowing  habits  in  which 
these  <tTiimft1g  indulge.     The  typical  varieties  of  teeth 
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are  present,  but  the  dentitioa  of  the  family  varies  con- 
siderably. The  canine  teeth  may  be  greatly  developed 
to  fonn  "  tusks." 

Of  this  fieunily  the  representative  genns  is  that  of 
SuSf  the  best  known  species  being  the  Wild  Boar,  or 
Common  Hog  (JSua  scro/a),  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, our  domestic  breeds  have  been  derived.  In  the 
'Indian  Archipelago  the  feunily  is  represented  by  the 
Babyroussa  Hog  {Sus  Babyrussa),  remarkable  for  the 
length  and  curvature  of  the  upper  canine  teeth ;  whilst 
in  South  America  the  Peccaries  (Dicotylea)  take  the 
place  of  the  European  species. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Sus  is  given  as 
foUows : — 


I  ?=?  C  t=?  PM  1:^  M  ^  -  44 

The  (b)  Hippopotamidce,  represented  solely  by  the 
genus  Hippopotamus,  are  distinguished  by  the  krge 
size  of  the  head ;  by  the  heavy  body ;  by  the  thickened 
skin  scantily  covered  with  hairs ;  and  by  the  stunted 
limbs,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  four  hoofed  toes, 
the  whole  of  the  digits  touching  the  ground  in  locomo- 
tion. The  family  is  exemplified  by  a  single  living 
species,  the  Hippopotamus  amphibius,  found  inhabiting 
the  rivers  of  Africa. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  adult  Hippopotamus  is — 

I  Id  C  lei  PM  g  M  ^  =  36. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Anoplotherium^  as  represent- 
ing the  extinct  family  (c)  AnopHotheridmj  occur  as  cha- 
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racteristic  fossils  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  epochs. 
This  form  somewhat  resembled  the  modern  Tapirs  in 
appearance,  and  seems  to  connect  the  existing  SuidoB 
with  the  Ruminantia, 

The  (2)  Ruminantia^  or  second  section  of  the  Abtio- 
DAOTTLA,  whilst  forming  a  group  defined  by  -very  natural 
boundaries,  and  in  all  essential  points  corresponding 
to  the  typical  structure  of  the  order,  also  possess  a 
special  and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  faculty  of 
rumination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  causing  the 
food  to  regurgitate  from  the  stomach,  after  deglutition, 
into  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  being  masticated  for 
the  second  time.  Besides  this  special  feature  in  the 
organisation  of  the  group,  several  points  of  minor  im- 
portance are  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  the  dentition  of  the 
group  presents  certain  peculiarities,  in  that  no  incisor  or 
canine  teeth  exist  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  the 
upper  jaw — the  typical  Ruminants  thus  possessing 
molar  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  number  of  six 
on  either  side.  The  lower  jaw  generally  contains  six 
incisors,  two  canines — ^the  latter  closely  resembling  the 
incisors  in  appearance — and  the  same  number  of  molars 
as  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  a  space  intervening  between  the 
canines  and  molars  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  also  seen  in  the 
SoUdungrda  (Fig.  139).  The  place  of  the  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  supplied  by  an  anterior  thickening  of  the 
gum,  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  being  pressed  against 
this  hardened  surface  in  the  process  of  mastication.  .  A 
deviation  £rom  the  typical  dentition  is  seen  in  the  Came^ 

2l 
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lidcB,  in  which,  forms  the  dental  arrangement  is  as 
follows  : — 

I  S  C  1-^1  PM  fEf  M  1^  =  30 

these  animals  thus  possessing  both  incisors  and  canines 
in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two  digits 
(third  and  fourth)  become  united  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs  respectively,  to  form  the  single  bones 
known  as  " cannon-bones ;"  and  two  rudimentary  toes, 
in  addition  to  the  two  ordinary  and  developed  digits, 
are  borne  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  foot.  The 
two  ordinary  functional  toes  being  enclosed  in  separate 
hoofs,  and  articulated  to  the  "  cannon  bone "  of  their 
respective  limbs,  produce  the  well-known  "cloven" 
appearance  of  the  foot.  A  departure  from  this  structure 
is  witnessed  in  the  Camels,  to  which  reference  will  be 
more  particularly  made  hereafter. 

The  process  of  Rumination,  forming  the  last  and 
chief  characteristic  feature  of  the  group,  may  be  defined 
as  that  faculty  by  which  the  food  is  returned  to  the 
mouth  after  being  swallowed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
re-masticated,  preparatory  to  its  undergoing  the  final 
stages  of  the  digestive  process.  For  the  due  perform- 
ance of  this  function  a  complicated  apparatus  exists, 
consisting  of  a  compound  stomach,  formed  usually  by 
four  compartments,  the  two  first  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  corresponding  to  the  "  cardiac,"  or  oesophageal 
portion  of  the  ordinary  stomach,  whilst  the  latter  two 
belong  to  the  "  pyloric  "  or  intestinal  extremity  of  that 
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o^an.  The  first  cavity,  to  which  the  term  "  rumen"  or 
"  paunch  "  is  applied  (Fig.  137,  b),  is  the  largest  of  the 
compartmentg,  and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  internal  eni- 
face  eihibita  a  roughened  appearance,  produced  by  the 
development  in  its  lining  membrane  of  an  immense 
number  of  "  villi,"  or  small  rounded  prominences.     The 
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second  compartment  (e)  is  of  smaller  size,  and  c< 
cates  with  the  first  sac  by  on  opening  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Its  internal  surface  is  divided  into  a  net- 
work of  hexagonal  spaces,  and  from  this  appearance  it 
has  received  the  popular  name  of  the  "honeycomb," 
but  is  more  properly  termed  the  "  reticulum."  The 
third  cavity  (:Q,  to  which  the  name  of  "  psalterium  "  or 
"  manyplies  "  is  given,  conununicates  imperfectly  with  the 
reticulum  (c),  and  also  with  the  gullet  (a).  The  "psal- 
terium" is  the  smallest  of  the  compartments,  and  has 
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also  received  its  name  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
its  lining  membrane,  which  is  thrown  into  longitadinal 
"mgsB"  or  folds,  somewhat  resembling  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  The  "  abomasum/' "  rennet,"  or  "  fourth  stomach  " 
{e\  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  preceding  cavities, 
to  be  regarded  the  analogue  of  the  true  and  ordinary 
stomach ;  its  mucous  or  lining  membrane  is  highly  vas- 
cular, and  furnished  with  glands  secreting  the  gastric 
juice.  The  "  abomasum  "  communicates  freely  with  the 
*' psalterium "  (d),  and  also  with  the  intestine  (^);  a 
special  valvular  arrangement  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  intestinal  canal  (/). 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  this  complicated 
apparatus  being  understood,  the  manner  in  which  its 
function  is  performed  will  be  readily  perceived.  The 
food,  being  partially  masticated,  is  passed  down  the 
oesophagus  (a),  which  terminates  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  first  and  second  "stomachs.''  Entering 
the  "  rumen  "  (b)  the  food  is  moistened,  and  undergoes 
some  slight  preparatory  change.  From  the  "  rumen  " 
(b)  the  food  passes  into  the  "  reticulum  "  (c),  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  moulded,  by  the  peculiar  reticulated 
structure  of  the  lining  membrane,  into  rounded  masses 
or  boluses,  which  are  next  passed  into  the  oesophagas 
(a),  and  returned  to  the  mouth  by  a  reversed  peristaltic 
action  of  the  oesophageal  muscles.  Being  thus  returned 
to  the  mouth,  the  partially -digested  food  is  now 
thoroughly  masticated,  and  being  swallowed  for  the 
second  time,  passes  on  this  occasion  into  the  '^  psalte- 
rium  "  or  third  compartment  (d)  ;  the  canal  communi- 
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catmg  with  the  '^ rumen"  (b)  being  now  closed  by 
muscular  action,  and  the  food  being  thus  compelled, 
from  the  direction  of  the  oesophageal  groove,  to  enter^ 
the  "  psalterium  "  (d).  In  this  latter  cavity  it  under- 
goes some  further  change,  and  is  finally  subjected  in 
the  ''  abomasum"  (e)  to  the  action  of  the  true  digestive 
juices.  The  intestinal  canal  in  the  Ruminantia^  as  is 
the  case  with  all  vegetable  feeding  animals,  is  of  greater 
relative  length  than  in  those  forms  which  feed  on  an 
animal  diet. 

The  Ruminardia  are  usually  divided  into  five 
families : — 

(a).  Family  CamelidcB. — ^The  Camels  and  Llamas 
representing  this  &mily  are  distinguished,  as  previously 
mentioned,  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dentition  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  ordinary  Ruminants,  The  structure 
of  the  feet  also  differs  firom  that  of  other  members  of 
the  group,  in  that  the  palmar  and  plantar  or  flat  surfaces 
of  the  two  functional  toes  are  broadly  developed ;  these 
animals  thus  walking  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
hoofs  of  the  typical  Rumbumta  being  represented  by 
mere  nail-like  structures  situated  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  each  toe.  The  rudimentary  hoofs  of  other  Rumi- 
naniia  are  absent  in  the  Camelidcd,  and  horns  are  like- 
wise undeveloped  throughout  the  family.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach  is  also  different  horn  the  typical 
structure  already  described ;  the  gullet  opening  directly 
into  the  ^  paunch,"  in  the  walls  of  which  the  so-called 
^water-cells"  are  developed;  these  cells  serving  as 
receptacles  for  water,  capable  of  supplying  the  wants 
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of  the  animal  in  its  joumeyings  over  the  arid  deserts. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  CamdidcB  also  present 
an  exception  to  the  Mammalian  type  of  structurey  in 
that  they  are  elliptical,  instead  of  being  oval  in  shape. 

The  CamelidoB  are  represented  by  two  groaps,  con- 
fined respectively  to  the  old  and  new  worlds.  The 
Camels  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  represented  by  the 
Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel  [Camelus  Dromedariits\ 
which  possesses  a  single  hump  only ;  and  by  the  Bac- 
trian  Camel  (C  Bactriantui),  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  two  humps. 

The  Llamas  of  South  America  are  distinguished  by 
the  toes  being  completely  divided,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  padded  cushion  which  protects  the  sole  of  the  foot 
in  the  Camels.  The  "  humps  "  of  the  Camels  are  also 
wanting  in  the  Llamas.  The  Alpaca  (A^uckenia  Paeo) 
of  Peru  exemplifies  a  familiar  example  of  the  genus. 

(b).  Family  MoschidcB, — This  family  is  also  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  by  the  develop* 
ment  of  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  forming  tusks  of  considerable  size  in  the  male  ani- 
mals. The  Musk  Deer  {Mosdhus  moscfiiferus),  inhabit- 
ing Central  Asia,  represents  this  group.  It  is  princi- 
pally noted  on  account  of  a  peculiar  abdominal  sac  or 
gland,  secreting  the  commercial  product  and  perfume 
known  as  "  musk." 

(c).  Family  Cervidce. — ^The  Cervidce  or  Deer  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  horns  or  "antlers," 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  males  only,  the  Eeindeer 
forming   the  solitary  exception  to  this  rule.     .These 
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horns  are  deciduous,  being  shed  or  cast  annually,  the 
size  and  number  of  branches  increasing  with  the  age 
of  the  animal.  The  horns  are  of  solid  structure,  and 
thus  differ  from  the  structure  of  those  organs  in  the 
succeeding  family.  The  epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  of 
the  homy  core  in  the  Cervidce  does  not,  as  in  the 
Cavicomiay  become  modified,  to  form  a  "  homy  epi- 
dermic case.''  The  dental  formula  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cavicomia. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Gervidce  are  known, 
their  distribution  being  very  general ;  Australia  and 
Southern  Africa,  however,  being  said  to  possess  no  re- 
presentatives of  this  group.  The  Stag  or  Bed  Deer 
{Cervtis  elephai) ;  the  Roebuck  {Capreolus  caprcea) ;  and 
the  Fallow  Deer  (Dama  platyceroa),  are  the  forms 
inhabiting  Britain  ;  whilst  the  Elk  [Alces  palmattts), 
largest  of  living  Deers,  and  the  Eeindeer  [Cervus  taran- 
dus),  now  confined  in  its  distribution  to  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  exemplify  the  foreign 
members  of  the  family. 

The  Megaceros  Hibemietts,  or  Irish  Elk,  an  extinct 
form,  of  large  size,  the  remains  of  which  occur  plenti- 
fully in  the  recent  formations  of  the  British  Isles  and 
of  Europe  generally,  appears  to  have  possessed  close 
relations  with  the  Fallow  Deer  of  our  own  time  and 
country.  The  antlers  must  have  reached  an  immense 
size,  several  specimens  measuring  above  thirteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip. 

(d),  CanielopardalidcB, — ^The  Camelopard  or  Giraffe 
{Camelopardalis  Otraffa)  is  the  sole  representative  of 
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this  family.  It  is  distingoished  by  the  great  length  of 
neck,  produced  by  the  simple  elongation  of  the  ordinary 
seven  vertebrss.  The  fore  legs  are  also  elongated ;  the 
rudimentary  toes,  as  in  the  CamelidoBf  are  absent ;  and 
the  horns  are  of  small  size,  persistent  throughout  life, 
and  occur  in  both  sexes. 

(e),  Family  Cavieamia, — ^The  "  hollow-horned" £»mt- 
nantia^  comprising  the  Sheep,  Oxen,  Antelopes,  and 
Croats,  form  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  section. 
The  dental  arrangement  of  the  group  is  — 

I  ^:  C^J  PM  1^  Mg  =  32. 

The  horns  are  hoUow,  and  consist  of  processes  of 
the  frontal  bone,  invested  by  a  homy  sheath  or  "  epi- 
dermic case."  The  horns,  further,  are  permanent,  and 
are  generally  possessed  by  both  sexes.  The  rudiment- 
ary toes  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  foot 
are  present  in  the  Cavieomia, 

The  Antelopes  (AntUapidce)  form  the  first  of  the 
three  families  into  which  the  group  is  divided.  They 
closely  resemble  the  Deers,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are 
nearly  allied;  but  differ  from  the  Cervida  in  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  horns.  The  Chamois 
{Rupicapra  tragua)^  inhabiting  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Central  Europe,  offers  a  sufficiently  familiar 
example  of  the  group. 

The  OvidtB,  including  the  Sheep  and  Goats,  form  a 
very  large  division,  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
varieties  included  within  its  limits;  these  varieties 
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rendering  the  determination  of  the  actual  and  distinct 
species  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  Domestic 
Sheep  (Om  aries)  exemplifies  the  Sheep  tribe  ;  whilst 
the  Domestic  Goat  {Capra  hircus),  distinguished  firom 
the  Sheep  by  the  possession  of  a  "  beard/'  and  by  the 
inyariable  presence  of  horns  in  both  sexes,  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Goats. 

The  Bovida,  or  Oxen,  possess  horns  of  simple 
rounded  shape,  and  which  do  not  assume  a  twisted  or 
spiral  form.  like  the  Sheep,  the  various  breeds  of 
Oxen  have  become  from  time  to  time  so  intermingled 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  certain  or  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  original  progenitors  of  the  race.  The 
Buffaloes  (Bvhdlua)  of  America^  and  the  Bisons 
(Banasits),  occurring  also  in  America,  and  but  rarely 
in  Europe,  are  the  chief  foreign  representatives  of  the 
group. 

Sub-Order  B.  Perissodaottla. — In  this  sub-order 
of  Ungtdata^  the  fore-limbs  in  all,  save  the  Tapiridce, 
possess  an  odd  number  of  toes ;  the  hind-limbs  being 
invariably  provided  with  an  odd  number  of  digits.  The 
dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras  are  collectively  not  fewer 
than  twenty-two  in  number.  Horns  are  not  generally 
present,  but  when  these  appendages  exist  they  are 
single,  and  placed  in  the  middle  Hue  of  the  skulL  In 
structure,  the  horns  of  Perissodadyla  are  wholly 
^'epidermal,"  and  thus  consist  of  a  homy  sheath,  '* de- 
void of  a  bony  core."    The  stomach  is  simple  in  struc- 
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ture.  The  sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups  or 
sections,  distingoislied  by  the  number  of  the  toes  or 
hoofs.  The  first  of  these  sections,  known  as  the  Mtd- 
tuTtgula,  possess  several  hoofed  toes;  whilst  in  the 
Solidungula  a  single  toe  only  is  present,  this  solitary 
digit  being  enclosed  in  a  solid  expanded  hoof. 

Two  families  are  included  in  the  Mtdtunguldte  section. 

Family  (a).  RhinocerotidoB, — The  genus  Rhinoceros 
typically  represents  this  family,  although  some  authori- 
ties, following  the  example  of  Cuvier,  include  within  its 
limits  the  Hyrax,  or  "Coney"  of  Scripture,  a  form  con- 
cerning the  proper  place  of  which  much  discussion  has 
taken  place.  Thus,  in  certain  systems  of  Mammalian 
classification,  Hyrax  has  been  included  with  the  Rodet^ 
tia  ;  other  observers  again  have  maintained  its  identity 
as  a  transitionary  form,  connecting  the  Ungulaia  with 
the  last-mentioned  order,  to  which  indeed,  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  incisor  teeth,  it  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance ;  whilst  a  third  party,  recognising  none  of  these 
affinities,  settle  the  question  by  constituting  for  this 
single  form  a  separate  and  distinct  order  of  Mammalia 
under  the  term  Hyracoidea,  In  the  present  instance 
it  has  been  thought  convenient,  apart  from  technical 
and  anatomical  considerations,  to  retain  the  Hyrax  in 
the  family  RhinocerotidoB  ;  its  affinities  with  these  forms 
being  found  chiefly  in  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
molar  teeth. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  RhinoceroiiddB  are 
found  in  the  nearly  equal  development  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  these 
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digits  'being  provided  with  hoofs.  The  under  surfaces 
of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  hones  are  provided 
with  large  cushion-like  pads,  upon  which  the  great 
weight  of  the  hody  is  supported.  The  head  is  of 
elongated  shape,  and  provided  with  a  prominent  muzzle, 
which  hears  on  its  superior  aspect  one  or  two  horns, 
these  appendages  heing  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and 
borne  by  the  nasal  or  frontal  hones.  The  horns  in  the 
present  instance  are  to  he  regarded  as  simple  develop- 
ments of  the  "  epidermis,"  and  are  thus  closely  allied 
in  their  nature  to  hairs.  The  skin  is  extremely  thick, 
sparsely  covered  with  hairs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  thrown  into  characteristic  '*  rugae"  or  folds.  The 
upper  lip  is  extremely  prominent  and  protrusible.  Teeth 
of  two  kinds  only — incisors  and  molars — are  present^ 
the  former  variety  being  said  in  some  species  to  be 
deciduous,  and  to  fall  out  on  the  animal  attaining  the 
adult  age.     The  dental  formula,  accordingly,  is — 

I  mi  or  5_^    C   i^    PM  ir:^    M   3— 3 

Of  the  members  of  this  group,  the  Indian  Khino- 
ceros  (i2.  Indictia),  and  the  Javan  Ehinoceros  [R, 
Sondaictis),  exemplify  the  one-homed  species ;  whilst 
the  African  Ehinoceros  (R,  bicorviis),  and  the 
Sumatran  species  (R.  Sumatrensfs)^  represent  the  two- 
homed  forms. 

The  genus  Hyrax,  represented  by  several  species, 
of  which  the  Syrian  Hyrax  or  '*  Coney  "  {H,  Syriacus) 
is  the  best  known  species,  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  canine  teeth,  and  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
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the  upper  incisoi  teeth,  which  grow,  like  those  of  the 
Sodeniia,  from  penuauent  pulps,  and  posaeaa  an  an- 
terior layer  of  enamel  The  molar  teeth  cloeelj 
resemble  those  of  the  Rkinoeerotida.  The  stomach  is 
of  simple  structure,  and  the  snout  is  deft,  aa  in  the 
Rodenixa,  The  toes  munber  four  in  £rout ;  the  hind- 
limhs  pOBsesaing  only  three  digits. 
The  dental  formula  (Kg.  138)  is— 

I  *^    C   ^  PM  g  M  1^  =  36. 


Fig.  138.  Unodlim. 
DecldDoua  ind  Femunait  Dentition  of  Btmt ;  {.  ladaor  Motli ;  n,  1,  S, 
3.  molan ;  p.  \,  X,  3, 4,  pramolAra,  mcceedlng  t^e  decidiioiu  or  milk- 
molan  (d.  1,  i,  S,  4). 

The  Hyrax  resembles  the  Common  Babbit  in  size 
and  appearance.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
for,  and  in  habits  they  appear  closely  to  resemble  their 
familiar  British  representatives.  The  African  species 
(H.  Capenaia),  inhabiting  Southern  Africa,  ia  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  Cape  Badger." 

Family  {b).  Tapirid^e.  —  Thf)  Tapirs  of  South 
America  and  the  £aatem  Archipelago  represent  this 
group,  which  is  distinguished  by  tiie  stunted  pioboacia 
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in  which  the  nose  terminates,  and  bj  the  fore-feet 
possessing  four  toes,  whilst  the  hind-feet  have  only 
three  digita  The  skin  is  soft  and  well  proyided  with 
hairs,  and  the  tail  is  shortened.   The  dental  formula  is — 

I   S    C   i^    PM  ^    M  g  =  42. 

The  Palceoiherium,  the  remains  of  which  occur  as 
fossils  of  the  Eocene  formations  of  Europe,  represents 
this  family  in  a  palaeontological  aspect 

In  the  SoUdungulay  as  forming  the  second  and 
remaining  section  of  the  Perissodactyla,  a  single  toe 
only — the  third — ^is  developed,  this  solitary  digit  being 
encased  in  a  largely-developed  solid  hoof.  The  rudi- 
mentary toes  or  hoofs  of  other  Ungulates  are  absent  in  the 
present  instance.     The  dental  formula  (Fig.  139)  is — 

I  ts    C   l-E-l   PM  S    M  |l?  =  44. 
Between  the  canine  and  molar  teeth  of  these  forms 
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Dentition  of  the  upper  Jaw  of  the  Hone  (Kqu^is) :  i,  1.  2,  S,  Inciior  teeth 
c,  rudimentaiy  canine  tooth  ;  p,  2,  8,  4,  pnemolars  :  «,  1,  2,  8,  moUrs. 

a  considerable  interval  or  "diastema*'  (Fig.  139)  exists, 
and  in  this  vacant  space  the  ''  bit,"  used  to  guide  the 
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horse,  is  placed.  The  first  premolar  tooth  in  the  Soli- 
dungula  is  not  preceded  hy  a  milk-tooth,  and  disappears 
at  an  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  animal  Hence, 
although  reckoned  as  helonging  to  the  permanent  set, 
this  tooth  is  unrepresented  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  139). 
The  canine  teeth,  which  in  this  group  never  attain  a 
great  size  or  importance,  are  present  in  the  males  only. 

The  section  includes  hut  a  single  family,  the  Equidcp 
or  Horses,  represented  hy  the  two  genera ;  Equus,  or 
Horses,  and  Asinus  or  Asses.  The  Horses  have  horny 
patches  or  callosities  on  the  inner  aspects  of  the  limbs, 
whilst,  in  the  Asses,  these  structures  exist  on  the  fore- 
limbs  only. 

The  Horse  (Equua  cdbcdlus)  exemplifies  the  first  men- 
tioned genus  ;  and  of  this  species  many  varieties  exist. 
The  Asses  are  represented  by  the  Wild  Ass  {Asinun 
onager),  and  by  the  Zebras  and  Quaggas  of  Africa. 

Sub-Order  C.  Proboscidea. — ^This  sub-order  is  of 
comparatively  modern  construction,  and  is  solely  repre- 
sented by  the  Elephants,  the  characteristic  "  trunk  "  or 
"  proboscis,"  into  which  the  nose  is  prolonged,  being 
deemed  a  feature  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
the  isolation  of  these  forms,  and  their  classification  in 
a  distinct  and  separate  section.  The  Proboscidea  in 
certain  systems  of  classification  are  ranked  as  forming 
a  distinct  order  of  the  class,  the  classification  of  Owen, 
who  regards  them  as  a  section  of  the  Ungulatay  being 
adopted  in  the  present  instance. 

The  feet  are  provided   each  with  five  toes,  these 
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digite  being  united  hj  a  thick  cosMon-lite  integument, 
whicli  forma  a  flat  euriace  oi  sole,  on  which  the  great 
weight  of  the  body  is  supported.  The  nose,  prolonged 
into  the  chankcteiistic  "  proboscis,"  forms  the  chief 
inatrament  of  piehension  in  these  creatares.  This  "  pio- 
boacia  "  is  aimply  a  muscular  tube  of  great  flexibility, 
and  capable  of  veij  extensive  and  rapid  movement. 
The  nostrils  open  at  its  extremity,  vhich  ia  provided 
with  a  finger-like  process,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  pick  up  the  smallest  and  most 
delicate  objects,  as  well  as  those  requiring  great 
strength  for  their  removal. 

The  skuU  is  of  large  size,  the  otherwise  immense 


Fig.  140,  PnoBoeciDEA. 

Upper  niolu  Utolh  at  Afcicu  Blephut  (Elrplua  A/HeanutX  ihowing  Die 

loienge-ihiped  imngemmt  of  tbe  enuoEl  pUtoi  or  ijdgsa. 


weight  of  the  cranium  being  compensated  for  by  the 
large  size  of  the  spaces  or  "sinuses"  in  the  frontal 
bones,  which,  being  filled  with  air,  render  the  entire 
structure  much  lighter  and  mule  easily  borne. 

The  dental  arrangement  of  the  group  presents  several 
highly  characteristic  features. 

Two  kinds  of  teeth  only — incisors  and  tnolaia — are 
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found  in  existing  Probotddea,  the  dental  fonuula 
being,  according  to  Owen,  I  ^^5  M  ^  ^  28. 
From  tbis  fonnnla  it  will  be  seen  that  incisof  toetb 
are  present  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  and  of  these 
teeth  two  are  abnormally  developed  to  form  "  tasks," 
of  great  length  and  of  peculiar  atmcture;  tbe^e 
oTgane  being  composed  of  "  cement "  aod  "  den- 
tine" only,  the  "  enamel"  being  very  generally  absent 
These  "  tuefes"  spring  &om  a  permanent  pulp,  and  thus 
continue  to  grow  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal 
The  incisors  alone,  in  the  Elephants,  are  preceded  bj 


milk-teeth.  The  molar  teeth  also  exhibit  a  character- 
istic structure ;  the  crowns  of  these  teeth  bearing  dis- 
tinct markings,  which  differ  in  form  and  appearance 
in  the  existing  species.  Thus,  in  the  molars  of  the 
African  Elephant  (Fig.  140),  the  platea  of  enamel  (d) 
are  large,  and  exhibit  a  lozenge  or  diamond  sbapBi 
whilst  in  the  Indian  species  (Fig.  141)  the  plates  or 
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ridges  are  relatively  narrower,  arranged  in  transverse 
bands  or  bars  (^,  and  exhibit  a  ^  festooning "  of  the 
edges  of  the  bands  (e). 

The  existing  Proboeeidea  are  represented  by  two 
species ;  the  Indian  Elephant  (Elephaa  (Etidephas) 
Indicus),  and  the  African  Elephant  (E,  (Loxodon)  Afri- 
canus).  The  former  species  is  recognised  by  the  con- 
cave character  of  the  forehead,  by  the  relatively  small 
size  of  its  ears,  and  by  the  transverse  arrangement  of 
the  enamel  bands  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  African 
species  is  distinguished  by  its  convex  forehead,  by  its 
large  ears,  and  by  the  lozenge-shaped  disposition  of  the 
enamel  plates  in  the  molars. 

The  palseontology  of  the  group  rivals  that  of  almost 
any  other  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  many  and  interesting  features  which  these 
forms  present  in  the  distributional  relations  of  the  past. 
Three  distinct  forms  may  be  mentioned  as  representing 
extinct  Proboseidea,  the  first  and  oldest  of  these  being 
the  Dinotherium^  a  gigantic  form,  the  fossU  remains  of 
which  occur  in  the  Miocene  formations.  Whilst  nearly 
allied  to  existing  Elephants,  this  form  differed  from 
them  in  several  important  particulars.  Thus,  the  tusks 
of  the  Dinotherium  sprang  from  the  lower  jaw ;  their 
curvature  being  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  tusks  in  existing  Elephants.  The  upper  jaw 
was  unprovided  with  incisors  or  canines ;  the  only  teeth 
which  therefore  existed  in  this  form  being  the  molars 
in  each  jaw,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  incisor  tusks 
of  the  lower  jaw.     A  careful  study  of  the  homo- 

2m 
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logies  of  the  Dinotherium  has  led  to  the  conclusioii 
that  in  all  probability  this  form  was  aemi-aquatic  or 
amphibious  in  its  habite,  aod  that  the  peculiar  artange- 
ment  of  the  tnske  "  served  to  detach  and  tear  up  by 
the  roots  the  aquatic  plants  upon  which  it  fed,  as  well 
as  for  weapons  of  defence  oi  combat" 

The  ifammoth  (Elephaa  primigenxus)  forms  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  fossil  Proboacidea.  Specimens 
of  this  g^antic  form  have  been  found,  literally  packed 
and  preserved,  amid  Siberian  icebergs ;  its  remains  hav- 
ing been  long  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  the  ivory  of 


the  immense  tusks.  Our  knowledge  of  the  confonna- 
tion  of  the  Mammoth  was  rendered  both  extensive  and 
correct  by  the  discovery  of  an  entire  specimen  imbedded 
in  the  ice,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia, 
and  the  skeleton  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Academy  at  St  Petersburg.  The  skin 
was  covered  by  a  woolly  fur  of  a  reddish  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  black  hidrs.     The  structure  of  the  mola 
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teeth  of  the  Mammoth  (Fig.  142)  resembles  most  closely 
that  of  the  existing  Indian  Elephant  (Fig.  141),  and 
the  tusks  were  of  large  or  even  gigantic  size. 

The  Mastodon  forms  the  only  remaining  genus  worthy 
of  notice.  This  form  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  exist- 
ing Prohosddea,  The  molar  teeth  of  this  latter  form 
exhibited  a  '' tuberculate  "  structure,  and  the  lower  jaw 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  incisor  teeth. 

The  remains  of  these  extinct  Proboscideans^  found 
very  generally  distributed  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  particular  structure  of  the 
body-covering,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, in  latitudes  in  which  the  existing  species  would  be 
totally  unfitted  to  reside ;  the  general  conformation  of 
these  forms  being  specially  suited  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  Arctic  seasons. 
In  another  sense,  the  palaeontology  of  the  group  is  quite 
as  interesting,  as  affording  some  hintfi  as  to  the  pro- 
bable Fauna  which  co-existed  with  primitive  Man.  The 
remains  of  these  forms  being  found  in  close  proximity 
to  traces  of  human  handiwork,  the  inference  that  they 
existed  contemporaneously  with  the  early  human  inha- 
bitants of  these  particular  regions  is  at  once  safe  and 
justifiable.  The  remains  of  the  Mammoth  and  its  Pro- 
boscidean neighbours  exist  as  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  or  Becent  systems  of  the 
Cainozoic  period. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Province  C — Mammalia. 

Claasificatioii  of  Mammalia— {(7on<tnu«/^. 

Order  7.  Carnivora. — ^The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  Carnivorous  Mammalia  are  found  in  the 
perfection  of  structure,  arrangement,  number,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth ;  these  organs  being  present  in 
all  their  varieties,  and  exhibiting  the  typical  structure 
already  described.     The  incisors  are  in  general  of  small 
size,  and  exist  typically  to  the  number  of  six  in  each 
jaw.     The  canine  teeth,  numbering  two  in  each  jaw, 
exhibit,  with  the  molars,  several  features  of  special  and 
distinctive  interest.     Thus  the  canine  teeth  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  are  also  curved 
and  pointed — features  in  the  structure  of  these  organs 
which  render  them  admirably  adapted  for  holding  and 
tearing  the  flesh  upon  which  these  animals  subsiBt. 
The  molar  teeth  generally  possess  sharp  cutting  edges, 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  approximating  closely  to  those 
of  the  upper  jaw,  so  as  to  form  an  efficient  dividing 
and  cutting  apparatus.    The  praamolars  are  of  conical 
shape,  being  inserted  in  the  jaw  by  single  roots  only ; 
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whilst  of  the  true  molars^  the  last  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  last  but  one  in  the  upper  jaw  are  termed 
"camassial,"  "sectorial,"  or  "flesh-teeth;"  the  name 
being  applied  in  allusion  to  the  trenchant  edges  and 
structure,  as  pre-eminently  adapted  for  the  division  of 
flesh. 

In  the  less  typical  forms,  exemplified  by  the  Bears 
and  their  allies  (Fig.  145),  which  exist  on  a  more  or 
less  mixed  diet,  the  molars  exhibit  a  "  tuberculate" 
arrangement  of  their  crowns;  this  latter  modification 
showing  the  adaptation  of  the  molars,  in  such  cases, 
•for  a  bruising  or  triturating,  rather  than  a  cutting 
function. 

The  movements  of  the  jaws  in  Camivora  are  limited 
in  extent,  a  vertical  motion  being  that  to  which  the 
muscular  movements  are  principally  directed ;  motion 
in  this  direction  being  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
molar  teeth  to  perform  their  work  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  shortened,  those  of  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  skull  exhibiting,  by  their  propor- 
tions and  solidity,  an  adaptation  to  the  strong  muscular 
attachments,  particularly  of  the  jaws.  The  vertebral 
column  (Fig.  91),  as  a  whole,  also  evinces  in  its  struc- 
ture and  conformation  a  conformability  to  the  habits 
and  life  of  the  various  members  of  the  group.  Thus, 
in  those  forms  exemplified  by  the  lion  and  Tiger,  in 
which  the  movements  are  active,  the  lumbar  region  is 
elongated  jand  strengthened,  and  thus  affords  a  firm 
base  or  resisting-point  in  the  movements  of  springing 
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and  leapii^,  in  •w'iach  these  creatures  indnl^  The 
cUvicIea  (Fig.  91,  k)  are  mdimeatoty  thronghont  the 
order. 

The  atractnre  of  the  feet  preBents  three  character- 
istic varieties,  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  the 
classification  of  the  group.      Thus,  in  the  first  of  the 


Fig.  lU.  CABHivaiu. 

Fuet  of  CunlTon.    A,  Foot  of  Uon  (Felit); '(MfUtrrada):  a.  tlbU  :  ». 

Bbnii ;  c,  «  ciIciB,  Dr  beel-bono ;  d,  otba  bon«  of  Urtna  ;  i,  taetk- 

bmu:  /.  phaluigea.    B,   Foot  of  Bear  {Umu];  (FlanHfmSa%.    C, 

Hinder  cxlmnltlu  of  Sail  (FAors);  (Ptumlffrvdi^    Betenneil  u  in 

sections  into  which  the  Oamivora  hare  been  divided — 
that  of  the  Pinnipedia  or  Pinnigrada — the  limbe  are 
converted  into  natatorial  ot^ans  (Fig.  143,  C) ;  the  toes 
being  united  by  a  web,  and  the  limbs  themselves 
being  shoriiened,  flattened,  and  otherwise  adapted  to 
the   requirements   of   an   aquatic   existence.      In  the 
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Bears,  as  exemplifying  the  Plantigrada^  or  second 
section,  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  walking ;  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones 
(Fig.  143,  B,  d  e),  being  elongated,  and  the  phalanges 
(/),  entirely  resting  upon  the  ground.  In  the  Digi- 
tigrada  (Fig.  143,  A),  exemplified  by  the  lions  and 
their  allies,  the  animals  walk  on  the  tips  of  the  toes 
(/),  the  tenninal  phalanges  only  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  the  heel  (c),  being  accordingly  drawn  upwards  on 
the  leg. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  terminal  phalanges 
are  armed  with  sharp,  hooked  claws,  which,  in  the 
typical  Camivora,  can  be  retracted  or  protruded  at 
wiU. 

The  order  is  divided  into  three  groups  or  sections, 
distinguished,  as  above  noticed,  chiefly  by  the  nature 
of  the  progression  and  consequent  structure  of  the 
limbs. 

Section  A.  Pinnigrada  (Pinnipedia), — ^The  members 
of  the  present  section,  represented  by .  the  Seals  and 
Walruses  (Fig.  144),  exhibit  the  farthest  departure 
from  the  typical  Carnivorous  structure  ;  the  modifica- 
tions of  structure  being  observable  in  the  form  of  the 
feet,  and  in  the  general  conformation  of  the  body, 
which  is  thus  adapted  for  a  life  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  may  be  termed  aquatic.  The  body  is  of 
cylindrical  form,  and  tapers  towards  the  posterior 
extremity.  It  is  usually  covered  by  a  coating  of  soft 
downy  fur,  interspersed  with  silky  hairs.    The  position 
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of  the  limbs  affords  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  group, 
the  fore-limbs  being  generally  closely  connected  by 
integument  with  the  body,  whilst  the  hind-limbs  are 
situated  far  back,  and  are  turned  backwards  in  nearly 
the  same  line  or  axis  as  the  body.  These  latter  mem- 
bers thus  form  the  chief  agents  in  the  progression 
of  these  creatures;  the  fore-limbs  being  principally 
used  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  animal.  The 
integument  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  is 
generally  extended  to  unite  the  tail  and  hinder 
extremities  together;  a  horizontal  or  transverse  tin, 
analogous  to  the  caudal  fin  of  Cetacea,  being  thus 
formed. 

The  three  varieties  of  teeth  are  present  in  the 
Pinnigrada,  the  dentition,  however,  varying  in  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  group. 

The  eyes  are  generally  of  large  size  and  expressive, 
and  evince  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  sagacity  which 
would  hardly  be  expected  in  such  animals.  A  true 
external  ear  is  usually  absent,  or,  when  present,  is  of 
rudimentary  construction;  the  auditory  passage  being 
protected  by  a  valvular  process,  which  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  closing  at  will  The  ears,  together  with, 
the  nostrils,  which  can  also  be  voluntarily  closed,  are 
thus  protected  when  the  animal  dives  under  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Three  families  are  included  in  this  section,  (a)  The 
Otaridce  or  Eared  Seals  form  the  first  of  these,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  rudimentary 
"  pinna,"  or  external  ear.       These  Seals  appear  to 
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posseBS,  relatively,  greater  powers  of  terrestrial  progres- 
aion  ttuu  the  other  genera,  and  from  their  appeanuice 
have  been  long  popularly  known  as  "  Sea  liona"  and 
"  Sea- Bears."  They  inhabit  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans ;  the  Otaria  jubata,  or  Sea  Lion,  and  Otaria 


Tha  W*lnu  ITrieSmi  nnunuX  (North  Bet),  (howliig  tfaa  oppii  isdion 
InUxtonnortiuk*. 

ursina,  or  "  Sea  Bear,"  exemplifj-ing  the  moat  familiar 
apecies  of  this  group.  The  (b)  Tridteeidie  or  Walruses 
(Fig.  144)  form  the  second  family,  which  includes  but 
a  single  species — the  Walrus  or  Morse — Trichecui 
rosmarut.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  group  are 
fonsd  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  dentition.  The  dental 
formula  of  the  adult  is : — 

I  ^  C  J^  PM  and  M  g  +  j£?    =  24. 

The  young  animal  appears  to  he  provided  with  six 
npper  and  four  lower  inciaors,  those  teeth  being  deci- 
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duous,  and  £Edling  oat^  with  the  ezceptioii  of  the  two 
outeimost  of  the  upper  inciBOis.  The  upper  canineB 
are  largely  developed,  to  form  two  large  pointed  tasks 
(Fig.  144),  which  are  cnrred  downwards,  attaining  in 
some  instances  a  length  of  two  feet.  These  tusks 
spring  from  a  persistent  pulp,  and  so  continue  to  grow 
during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  animaL 

The  Walrus  is  an  animal  of  heavy  huild,  the  hodj 
being  covered  with  short  hairs  of  a  yellowish  hae. 
These  forms  appear  to  be  principally  herbivorous  in 
their  habits,  and  to  live  chiefly  on  seaweed  and  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  kind.  The  tusks  are  used  as  a 
means  of  defence,  and  also  serve  to  assist  the  animal  in 
climbing  on  the  ice.  like  the  Seals,  it  is  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  blubber,  and  also  for  the 
ivory  furnished  by  the  tusks. 

The  (c)  Phocidce  or  Seals  form  the  remaining  family 
included  in  this  section.  An  external  ear  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  hind -limbs  are  stretched  out  pos- 
teriorly, and  united  by  the  common  integument  with 
the  tail.  The  Seals  inhabit  the  Southern  Seas  in  great 
numbers ;  and  four  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the 
British  coasts.  Of  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  Pkoea 
vihdina  or  Common  Seal,  which  is  sought  after  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  blubber.  In  habits  the  Seals  are 
carnivorous,  living  principally  upon  flshes,  which  they 
capture  with  great  ease  and  dexterity.  They  inhabit 
the  coasts,  and  rocks  near  the  shore,  but  rarely  ventur- 
ing upon  land,  their  gait  on  shore  being  awkward  and 
laborious  in  the  extreme.     The  most  familiar  foreign 


speoiefl  are  the  Harp  Saol  {Phoea  Greenlatidiea),  and 
Great  Seal  {P.  barbaia),  which  latter  occasionally 
attAins  a  lengtii  of  ton  feet. 

Section  B.  Flantigrada. — In  this  section,  typically 
represented  by  the  Bears  {Umid^),  the  entire  sole  of 
the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  walkiog.  !rhe  foot 
in  PUmtigrada  is  accordingly  elongated  (Fig.  143,  B), 


Bkqll  of  BiuiUmtt,  ihowiiia  th«  dratlUon. 

and  its  aeveral  regiona  are  flattened  in  accordance  with 
the  mode  of  progression  of  the  included  forms.  The 
stmcture  of  the  toeth  exemplifies  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  Camivoroaa  type,  the  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  being  "  tobenmlate,"  or  ftimished  with  amall 
tubercles  or  prominences,  evincing  an  adaptation  to  a 
vegetable  diet  The  dental  formnU  (Fig.  145)  of  the 
group  is: — 

I  t^  C  !^  PM  S  M  .^  =  42 
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Two  typical  families  are  included  in  this  section,  the 
Urm'dce  or  Bears,  and  MdidoB  or  Badgers.  The  Ursi€UB 
have  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  the  funilj  pos- 
sessing representative  members  in  nearly  eyery  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  Australia  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  forming 
an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  occurrence  of  these 
animals.  The  most  familiar  forms  are  the  Brown  Bear 
{Ursua  Ardos) ;  the  American  or  Black  Bear  (U.  Ameri- 
canus) ;  and  the  Grizzly  Bear  (U.  ferox\  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  America.  The  White  or  Polar  Bear 
{Thalassarcioa  maritimus)  of  the  Arctic  regions,  also 
exemplifies  this  group;  this  latter  form,  however,  being 
carnivorous  in  its  habits.  The  only  extinct  form  worthy 
of  present  mention  is  the  Cave  Bear  (Ursus  spelceua), 
the  remains  of  which,  occurring  in  caves,  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  over  Europe  generally,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  remains  of  allied  Camivora.  The 
Cave  Bear  was  of  large  size,  and,  from  the  position 
and  relations  of  its  remains,  must  have  become  ex- 
tinct at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  geologically 
speaking. 

The  Eacoons  (Procyon)  and  Coatis  (Nasua)  of  North 
America,  and  the  Kinkajous  (Cercoleptes),  inhabiting 
the  tropical  regions  of  America,  are  generally  classed 
with  the  Planfigrada,  although  their  true  position  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

The  MelidcB  or  Badgers  form  the  remaining  family 
of  this  section,  and  concerning  the  proper  place  of  these 
fonns  also,  much  discussion  still  prevails.  The  body 
is  elongated,  the  legs  being  stunted,  and  the  molar 
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teeth  possess  partly  trenchant  edges.  The  Common 
Badger  (Jifelea  taxus)  exemplifies  the  family  in  Europe 
generally,  and  the  Wolverine  or  Glutton  (Ouh  Arcticus) 
represents  the  group  in  North  America.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  supposed  gluttonous  propensities,  which, 
if  not  wholly  without  foundation,  have  certainly  heen 
much  exaggerated. 

The  -Honey-Badgers  of  Africa  {Mellivora)  are  also 
included  in  the  present  fSeunily,  their  familiar  name 
sufficiently  indicating  their  chief  article  of  diet. 

Section  C.  Digitigrada, — These  forms  walk  exclu- 
sively on  the  tips  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  feet 
(Fig.  143,  A).  The  legs  are  slender,  but  the  muscular 
system  is  well  and  powerfully  developed.  The  Digiti- 
grada  exemplify  the  most  active  of  Carnivorous  forms, 
their  habits  being  accordingly  of  the  predaceous  kind. 
The  group  includes  many  fetmiliar  forms,  and  the 
families  into  which  it  is  divided  will  each  require  but 
a  passing  notice. 

(a).  Family  Canidce. — The  Dogs  and  Wolves  ex- 
emplify this  subdivision,  which  also  includes  the 
Foxes  (Vtdpes)  and  Jackals.  Of  these  forms  the  Dog 
and  Wolf  are  nearly  allied  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  struc- 
tural points.  The  fore-feet  are  furnished  each  with 
five  toes,  the  hind  feet  possessing  only  four  digits. 
The  dental  formula  entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Bears. 

(ft).  Family  Fdidce. — This  family  includes  the  most 
typical  Carnivores,  and  is  represented  by  the  Lions, 
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Tigers,  Leopards,  Panthers,  Cats,  etc.      The   dental 
formula  is : — 

1^0   1=^    PM  *=?    M  ^-=^    =    30. 

8—8  1—1  8—2  1—1 

(c).  Family  HyoenidcB, — The  Hyaenas,  representing 
this  family,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Felidm  and  ViverridcBj  in 
which  latter  forms  the  special  features  of  the  order  are 
less  strongly  marked.  In  form  the  Hyaenas  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Canidce,  the  body,  however, 
in  the  Hycenidce  being  depressed  towards  its  posterior 
extremity,  owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  the  hinder 
legs.  The  feet  are  each  provided  with  four  toes  only. 
The  Striped  Hyaena  (Hycena  etriata),  inhabiting 
Korthem  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  Spotted  Hysena 
(H,  crocuta),  found  in  the  Southern  districts  of  Africa, 
may  be  regarded  as  typically  representing  the  fismiily. 
In  proximity  to  the  remains  of  the  Cave  Bear  the 
bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  Hyaena,  to  which  the 
epithet  of  ''Cave  Hyaena"  {Hycena  spelcea)  has  been 
applied,  are  often  found ;  the  pakeontological  relations 
of  this  form  coinciding  with  those  already  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  Cave  Bear. 

(d).  Family  Viverridce, — The  consideration  of  this 
family  introduces  us  to  two  groups,  which,  in  certain 
minor  points,  differ  from  the  bulk  of  Digitigrade  forms. 
The  Viverridce  and  Mtistelidce  are  accordingly  included 
under  the  common  term  Semi-plantigrada,  since,  in 
walking,  these  animals  apply  part  of  the  sole  to  the 
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ground ;  the  heel,  howeyer^  as  in  tlie  other  and  typical 
Digitigrades,  being  raised  and  tree  from  the  ground. 
Whilst  thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Plantigrada  and  DigUigrada^  the  Viverridod  appear  to 
possess  intimate  relations  with  the  Hycenidm  also. 
The  dental  formula  is  : — 

It?  C  til  PM   ^^  M  ^    _   4Q 

8—8    ^    1—1  4—4  8—2 

A  feature  of  special  interest  in  the  economy  of  the 
Semi'plantigrada  is  the  very  general  presence  of  an 
anal  pouch  or  gland,  secreting  an  odoriferous  matter, 
which  in  certain  forms  furnishes  a  substance  of  com- 
mercial repute,  whilst  in  others  the  secretion  is  used, 
from  its  highly  oifensive  nature,  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. 

The  Civets  (Viverra),  inhabiting  Africa,  exemplify 
the  present  family,  and  are  noted  for  the  secretion  of 
the  anal  gland,  known  commercially  as  "  civet."  The 
Genette  ( Viverra  genetia),  inhabiting  Southern  Europe 
and  Africa,  also  represents  the  group ;  and  the  Ichneu- 
mon {Herpestes  Ichneumon)  of  Egypt,  famed  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  eggs  of  Crocodiles,  Snakes,  and  other 
Beptiles,  is  also  included  in  the  present  family. 

(e).  Family  Mustelidcs, — ^The  Mustelidce  or  Weasels, 
forming  the  concluding  group  of  the  Camivara,  are 
distinguished  by  their  elongated  bodies,  and  by  the 
possession,  in  many  instances,  of  anal  glands.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  this  group  eig'oy  a  high  commercial 
reputation,  on  account  of  the  furs  manufactured  from 
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their  skins,  and  for  which  they  are  accordingly  eagerly 
sought  after  and  pursued. 

The  Weasel  {Mtutda  vulgaris)  and  Polecat  (M. 
putortua)  are  familiar  British  representatives  of  the 
family ;  whilst  the  Stoat  or  Ermine  (M.  ermined)  and 
the  Sable  Marten  (Af.  sibeUina),  inhabiting  the  northern 
regions  of  the  world,  exemplify  the  foreign  and  most 
celebrated  members  of  the  group.  The  Skunk  {MephiHs 
putorius)  of  America,  noted  on  account  of  the  offensive 
nature  of  the  secretion  fomished  by  the  anal  glands, 
is  also  included  in  this  family ;  and  the  Otters  (Lutra)^ 
of  which  the  British  Otter  {Lutra  vulgaris)  and  the 
Canadian  species  (L.  canadensis)  are  familiar  examples, 
form  the  only  remaining  members  of  the  group  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  present  instance. 

Order  8.     Eodentll — As  implied  by  the  term 
Rodentia,  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  teeth 
form  the  leading  characters  by  which  this  group  of 
animals  is  distinguished.     On  examining  the  mouth  of 
a  Eodent  animal  two  kinds  of  teeth  only — ^incisors  and 
molars — are  seen  to  compose  the  dental  apparatus. 
The  incisors  (Fig.  146,  i)  attract  attention,  not  only 
from  their  large  size,  but  also  from  the  peculiarity  of 
form  and  disposition.     These  teeth,  usually  numbering 
two  in  each  jaw,  are  curved  in  a  characteristic  manner; 
those  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor 
Owen,  describing  '^  a  larger  segment  of  a  smaller  circle : 
the  lower  ones  a  smaller  segment  of  a  larger  circle." 
The  incisors  are  deeply  rooted  in  each  jaw,  their  roots 
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pasnng  poateriorlr,  and  under  the  molar  teeth,  to 
tenninate  In  a  persistent  pulp,  by  vhich  new  dapoei- 
tions  of  dental  Bubetance  ate  being  made  as  continoally 
aa  the  teeth  ate  being  abraded  and  worn  away  by  the 
piocess  of  attrition  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The 
intimate  Btructnie  of  the  teeth  fnrthar  demands  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  pectdiar  arrangement  of 
the  dental  aubatance,  the  loss  of  tisatie  consequent  on 


the  due  performaQce  of  their  function  is  equalised  and 
piovided  for  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Anteriorly, 
or  on  its  front  surface,  eacb  incisor  tooth  confiists  of  a 
layer  of  bard  enamel,  the  posterior  part  and  larger 
moiety  of  the  organ  being  composed  of  the  ordinary 
and  softer  "  dentine,"  together  with  "  cement."  The 
hardest  part  of  the  tooth  is  therefoie  its  front  or 
anterior  portion,  and  the  wear  and  attrition  acting 
almost  Bolely  upon  the  softer  poeterior  part,  tends  thus 
to  render  the  front  portion  still  mtne  oblique,  and  to  pre- 
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serve  a  sharp,  chisel-like,  anterior  edge.  And  if  to  this 
action,  the  result  of  which  is  to  preserve  a  persistent 
edge  anteriorly,  we  add  the  continual  growth  from  the 
pulp,  we  complete  the  consideration  of  a  series  of  actions, 
in  themselves  as  harmonious  and  as  indicative  of  design 
as  can  well  be  found  in  the  animal  economy. 

A  considerable  interval  or  ''diastema"  exists  (Fig. 
146)  between  the  incisor  and  molar  teeth,  the  free  and 
unimpeded  action  of  the  former  teeth  being  thus 
secured ;  whilst  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  by  means  of  an  elongated  **  condyle,"  or  articulat- 
ing process,  permitting  of  extensive  movement  from 
behind  forwards,  is  also  well  calculated  to  further  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  dental  apparatus.  The 
molars,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  six  on  each  side 
of  the  jaws,  are  also  of  strong  construction,  and  differ 
in  their  structure,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
fixed  in  the  jaw-bones ;  these  teeth  being  fixed,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  by  roots,  but  sometimes,  like  the  incisors, 
continuing  to  grow  throughout  life. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  Babbit,  in  which^  how- 
ever, two  small  incisors  exist  in  the  upper  jaw,  behind 
the  true  functional  gnawing  teeth,  is  as  follows,  and 
may  be  taken  as  abnost  typical  of  the  group : — 

I  ?— ?  C  ^  PM  1=1  M  1^    =28. 

1—1  0—0  2—2  S— 8 

The  feet  are  generally  each  provided  with  five  toes, 
the  great  toe  or  "  hallux  "  of  each  foot  resembling  the 
other  digits  in  size  and  conformation.  The  clavicles, 
whilst  usuaUy  present^  are  at  the  best  but  imperfectly 
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developed,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  Guinea- 
pigs,  they  may  be  altogether  wanting.  The  surfaee  of  the 
brain  presents  a  special  peculiarity  of  structure,  in  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  convolutions ;  the 
cerebellum  or  lesser  brain  being  left  almost  entirely 
uncovered  by  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper.  These 
characteristics  would  seem  to  indicate  a  near  approach, 
in  the  characters  of  the  nervous  system  at  least,  to  the 
Implacental  Mammalia,  with  which  group  the  Rodentia 
are  by  some  authorities  said  not  to  be  without  intimate 
relations. 

The  order  is  divided  into  numerous  families,  the 
more  important  of  which  need  only  be  briefly  referred  to. 

(a.)  Family  Leporidce, — ^The  members  of  this  group, 
represented  by  the  Hares  and  Babbits  (Lepus),  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  two  additional  and 
small  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  dental  formula 
has  already  been  given. 

(5.)  Family  Cavidce. — ^The  Cavies  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  a  haiiy  body,  and  by  the  absence 
or  very  rudimentary  condition  of  the  taiL  The  limbs 
are  also  of  more  equal  size  than  in  the  preceding  group. 
The  feet  are  provided  with  three  toes  only,  and  the 
nails  assume  a  hoof-like  character  and  form.  The  Capy- 
bara  {Hydrochceraa  eapybara)  of  South  America,  and 
the  Guinea-pig  (Cavia  apertso^^  furnish  examples  of  this 
family. 

(c.)  Family  Hystricidce. — ^The  Porcupines  (Fig.  146) 
are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  body- 
covering,  which  consists  of  bristly  hairs,  interspersed 
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with  8piiie&  The  molar  teeth  number  eight  in  each 
jaw.  The  Common  Porcupine  of  Southern  Europe 
{Hydrix  eristaia),  and  the  North  American  species 
(Erethizon  dorscUa),  exemplify  the  group.  The  South 
American  genus  Oercolabes  possess  an  elongated,  pre- 
hensile tail,  assisting  these  animals  in  their  ascents  and 
movements  among  trees,  their  life  being  thus  princi- 
pally arboreaL 

(d)  Family  Castoridce. — ^The  Beavers,  representing 
this  division,  are  adapted  for  an  amphibious  life,  the 
toes  of  the  hinder  feet  being  united  by  a  web  or  mem- 
brane. The  enamel  of  the  molar  teeth  exhibits  a  series 
of  convolutions,  giving  to  these  teeth  a  highly  compli- 
cated and  characteristic  appearance.  The  feet  are  pro- 
vided each  with  five  toes,  and  the  character  of  the  tail, 
which  is  generally  of  lai^ge  size  and  flattened,  also  aflfords 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  group.  The  Beaver  {Castor 
fiber)  has,  from  the  unremitting  pursuit  with  which  it 
has  been  followed,  become  nearly  wholly  exterminated 
in  Europe,  and  its  American  neighbours  are  &om  the 
same  cause  said  to  be  growing  both  scarce  and  rare. 
These  forms  are  sought  after  for  their  fur,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  substance  secreted  by  the  anal  sacs  or 
glands,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  and  known  as  ''cas- 
toreum.''  The  Beavers  are  social  in  their  habits,  living 
in  communities,  and  constructing  on  the  rivers  they 
inhabit  large  dams,  and  habitations  or  ''  lodges,''  formed 
of  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  which  they  are  said 
to  fell  by  the  gnawing  action  of  the  incisor  teeth. 
The  Musquash  of  North  America  {Fiber  Zibethicud), 
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and  Coypu  of  South  America  (Myopoiamtu  coyipus), 
are  also  included  in  this  family. 

(e.)  Family  Muridce, — In  the  Bats  and  Mice,  as 
forming  typical  examples  of  this  family,  the  tail  is 
elongated,  and  usually  destitute  of  hairs.  The  fore  feet 
are  provided  with  four  toes,  and  an  abortive  thumb ; 
the  hinder  feet  possessing  five  toes.  The  clavicles  are 
well  developed  in  the  present  instance.  The  Bdts  and 
Mice,  forming  a  single  genus  (Mus),  are  divisible  into  a 
large  number  of  species.  Of  the  Bats,  the  most  familiar 
are  the  Brown  Bat  {Miis  decumanus),  and  the  Black 
Bat  {Mu8  rattus)  ;  whilst  of  the  Mice,  the  best  known 
species  are  the  Common  Mouse  (Mus  musculus),  the 
Harvest-mouse  (3/.  messariiis),  and  the  Field-mouse 
(M,  sylvaticus).  The  Lemmings  (Myodes),  found  in- 
habiting Northern  Europe,  are  allied  to  the  Bats,  and 
are  noted  principally  for  their  migratory  habits,  and 
for  the  persistency  with  which  they  pursue  their  way ; 
preserving  in  their  route  an  unbroken  course,  and  cross- 
ing in  their  journeys  rivers  and  lakes  of  considerable 
breadth. 

(/.)  Family  Dipodidce. — The  Jerboas  somewhat  re- 
semble diminutive  Kangaroos  in  appearance,  the  hind- 
legs  being,  as  in  these  Marsupials^  greatly  elongated. 
They  inhabit  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and  live 
in  communities.  The  most  familiar  species  is  the 
i^gyptian  Jerboa  (Diptis  jEgyptius), 

(ff.)  Family  Myoxidce. — ^The  Dormice  represent  this 
group,  the  proper  position  of  these  forms  being  still  a 
matter  of  discussion.     By  some  authorities  they  are 
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included  in  the  Insectivora;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
may  perhaps  be  more  properly  regarded  as  Bodenta. 
The  Common  Dormouae  {Myoxua  avdlanariua)  exem- 
plifies the  £Bimily. 

(A.)   Family  Sciuridce, — ^The   Squirrels    possess  an 

additional  (fifth)  molar  in  the  upper  jaw  (M  ^j)  )  ^^^ 
teeth  being  of  very  simple  structure.  The  pollex  or 
thumb  of  the  fore-feet  is  nearly  opposable  to  the  other 
digits ;  a  feature  bringing  these  forms  into  relation  with 
the  Quadrumana,  The  large  and  bushy  proportions  of 
the  tail  present  a  well-known  feature  of  these  animals. 
The  Common  Squirrel  (Sciunts  vulgaris)  occurs  through- 
out Europe,  and  also  in  North  America,  which  latter 
province  may  be  considered  the  chief  area  of  the  distri- 
bution of  these  forms.  The  Flying  Squirrels  (Ptermnys) 
of  Southern  Asia  are  specially  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  broad  fold  of  membrane  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  between  the  fore  and  hind 
legs,  and  which  serves  to  assist  them  in  a  pseudo- 
aerial  progression  from  tree  to  tree ;  although  the  term 
flight  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  power  of  motion  in 
the  air  with  which  the  membrane  endues  its  possessor. 
The  Marmots  (Arctomys)  of  northern  latitudes  are  also 
included  in  this  family. 

The  Rodentia  thus  possess  a  very  wide  distribution 
in  space,  the  island  of  Madagascar  being  the  only  pro- 
vince of  any  size  or  importance  in  which  there  are  no 
indigenous  Eodents.  Fossil  examples  of  the  order  fiist 
occur  in  the  Eocene  formations  of  the  Tertiary  period. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 
Provincb  C — Mammalia. 

Classification  of  Mammalia— (Con/ini^). 

Order  9.  Iksectiyora. — ^The  Insectivorous  Mammalia 
exhibit  very  intimate  relations  with  the  Boderdia,  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  present  group,  however,  con- 
sisting  in  the  uniform  nature  of  the  teeth ;  in  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  four  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  and  in 
the  conformation  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  crowns  of 
which  are  provided  with  small  eminences  or  "  cusps," 
suited  for  crushing  the  insects  on  which  these  forms 
chiefly  subsist  The  Insectivoray  in  their  walking,  are 
either  plantigrade,  or  partly  so,  and  the  clavicles  are  now 
well  developed.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  in  the 
preceding  order,  are  nearly  destitute  of  convolutions. 
The  similarity  in  form,  structure,  and  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  renders  the  determination  of  their  homologies  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter. 

Three  families  are  included  in  this  order,  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  also  contains  the  aberrant 
genus,  GcUeqpitTiecus,  or  Flying  Lemurs,  and  accepting 
this  view,  these  latter  forms  may  be  held  as  constituting 
a  fourth  family,  that  of  the  OalecpitJiecidce. 

The  first  family,  that  of  the  (a)  TcUpidce,  or  Moles,  is 
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distingaished  by  the  shortened  body  and  pointed  muzzle; 
by  the  rudimentaiy  nature  of  the  eyes ;  by  the  absence 
of  external  eais ;  and  by  the  strong  claws  with  which 
the  toes  are  furnished.  The  fore  limbs  in  the  present 
instance  greatly  exceed  the  posterior  members  in  size. 
The  Common  Mole  (Talpa  Europoea)  la  the  sole  Britasb 
representative  of  the  group;  the  most  noted  of  the 
foreign  species  being  the  African  Golden  Mole  {Chryso- 
chlorus  aureus),  so  named  from  the  iridescent  hues  and 
lustre  of  its  fur. 

In  the  (b)  SoriddcB  or  Shrew-Mice,  forming  the  second 
family,  the  eyes  and  ears  are  perfectly  developed.  The 
Common  Shrew  (Sorex  araneus),  and  the  Water  Shrew 
(5.  fodiens),  both  inhabit  Britain.  The  Shrews  include 
the  smallest  of  Mammalian  forms,  and  possessavery wide 
distribution.   The  canine  teeth  are  absent  in  this  group. 

The  (c)  ErinaceidcB  or  Hedgehogs  exceed  other  Insect- 
ivora  in  size,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  spiny  aspect 
of  the  dorsal  body-covering,  which  consists  of  spiny 
hairs ;  the  ventral  surface  being  covered  with  ordinary 
hairs.  The  animal  possesses  the  power  of  rolling  its  body 
upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  ball,  and  thus  presents  a 
bristling  array  of  spines  as  a  defensive  j&ont.  This 
process  is  effected  by  means  of  a  specially  developed 
cutaneous  or  skin  muscle,  the  chief  fibres  of  which 
are  collectively  known  as  the  *' orbicularis  panniculL'* 
The  dental  formula  is : — 

I  ^    C  ^®    PM  ^    M   *=?  =  36. 

8—3     ^     0—0  2—2  8— S 

The  Common  Hedgehog  (EriTiaceus  EuropcBUs)  is  the 
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only  British  species^  but  the  family  appeals  to  be  le- 
presented  in  Asia  and  AMca  also. 

The  (d)  GaleqpUhecidcB^  or  Flying  Lemurs,  found  in- 
habiting the  Indian  Archipelago,  are,  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  sources,  regarded  as  **  aberrant  In- 
sectivoTOus  forms."  The  chief  points  of  abnormal 
structure  in  these  animals  consist,  firstly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  "patagium"  or  "flying-membrane,"  some- 
what analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Fly- 
ing Squirrels,  and  in  the  succeeding  and  higher  order 
also.  The  limbs  are  elongated,  and  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  to  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail,  by  the  pata- 
gium ;  this  membrane  also  uniting  the  digits  of  the 
posterior  limbs.  The  patagium  of  the  GaleopitMcidm 
differs  from  that  of  the  Bats  in  being  covered  on  both 
sides  with  hair.  The  possession  of  this  membrane 
enables  the  creature  to  effect  flying  leaps  from  tree  to 
tree,  as  in  the  case  of  analogous  forms.  The  dentition 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  the  outermost  incisor  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  being  provided  with  double  roots,  "  a  pecu- 
liarity which,"  to  use  Huxley's  expression, "  is  not  known 
to  occur  elsewhere."    The  dental  formula  is  : — 

I  lEl  C  lEi    PM  ^«    M  g  =  34. 

These  forms,  by  some  authorities  included  in  the 
Qiiadrumawij  are  distinguished  from  the  members  of 
that  group  principally  by  the  fact  that  the  thumbs 
(poUex)  and  great  toes  (hallux)  are  inopposable  to,  or 
cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with,  the  tips  of  the  other 
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digits,  so  as  to  constitate  tbe  chief  distinctiTe  and  eenn- 
tial  feAtnre  of  a  "  hand." 

Order  10.  Cheiroftbra. — ^This  group  has  been  shortly 
defined  as  "an  order  of  Uatmniferona  Qnadnipeda, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  a  generally  Insectivoioas 


BkelMonofBnUdogBst(yDctiJ<iKiuiIinii);  EcnulDt.  a,  sknU;  t.Uioni; 
c,  |k1v1b  ;  d,  acBpuli ;  c,  hmnenu  ;  /,  ndiua,  to  vhtch  the  mdlmant- 
aij  nliu  la  uticalited  :  g,  carpus  ;  h,  tbnmb  digit ;  I,  I,  I.  elcmgitnl 
metacuptu  and  pb>1uigei :  m,  temnr ;  n,  tlbli,  wltb  radlmentu; 
fibula  ;  0,  a»  0,  pata^iun,  repmentM  in  ontlEnfl. 

type  of  dentition,  with  the  extremities  connected 
together  by  an  aliform  or  wing-like  expansion  of 
the  integumenta,   for  the   purpose   of   flight."      Tbs 
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special  features  of  this  group  are  therefore  readily 
recognisable,  and  are  found  in  those  modifications  of 
structure  which  enable  the  creature  to  exchange  a 
terrestrial  for  an  aerial  life.  The  osteology  of  the 
anterior  members,  and  the  disposition  of  the  "  pata- 
gium/'  accordingly  form  the  chief  points  to  which 
attention  may  be  directed. 

The  sternum  or  breastbone  (Fig.  147)  is  specially 
developed ;  its  upper  portion — "  manubrium  " — being 
especially  large,  and  extended  to  form  a  support  and 
jyoint  cCappui  for  the  clavicles.  The  anterior  extremi- 
ties attract  attention  by  their  great  relative  length,  the 
humerus  (Fig.  147,  e)  and  forearm  (/)  being  elon- 
gated ;  the  ulna  being  imperfectly  developed,  and  the 
radius  chiefly  supporting  the  wrist  The  arm  thus 
possesses  little  or  no  power  of  rotation,  a  description 
of  movement  totally  useless  and  inconvenient  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  flight  In  the  metacarpus  and 
phalanges  (Z,  t)  the  acme  of  development  is  reached. 
The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  greatly  elongated,  the 
thumb  (/i),  however,  being  much  shorter  than  the  other 
digits.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers  are  desti- 
tute  of  nails ;  the  second  is  occasionally  unprovided 
with  these  appendages,  but  the  nails  of  the  thumbs  are 
specially  developed  to  form  claw-like  processes,  by 
means  of  which  these  animals  suspend  themselves  from 
fixed  objects.  The  nail-less  fingers  are  composed  of  two 
phalanges  only. 

The  posterior  limbs  (m,  n)  are  proportionable  in  size, 
and  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiarities  worthy  of  special 
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notice,  save  that  the  fihula,  like  its  prototype  of  the 
upper  limb,  is  of  radimentaiy  constraction.  The  digits 
of  the  feet  are  all  provided  with  nails ;  the  nail  of  the 
hallux  being  similar  in  conformation  to  that  of  the 
other  toes. 

The  "patagium"  or  "flying-membrane"  (Fig.  147, 
0  o)  is  of  leathery  consistence,  and  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  hairs.  It  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
thus  uniting  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and  also  connects 
the  elongated  digits  of  the  fore  limb  ;  whilst  it  may  also 
be  stretched  between  the  hind  limbs  and  tail — ^the  latter 
member  varying  in  development  throughout  the  order. 

The  body  is  generally  covered  with  a  short  fur.  The 
external  ears  are  well  developed,  the  large  size  of  these 
organs  giving  to  certain  species  of  Bats  the  familiar  and 
peculiar  appearance  of  these  forms.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
in  all  probability  subserved  by  the  "  patagium,"  together 
with  certain  leaf -like  appendages  of  the  ears  and  no8e. 
The  sense  of  sight  in  all  the  Bats  is  exceedingly  acute. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  the  majority  of  species  would  appear 
to  hybemate  during  the  winter  months  and  colder 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  divided  into  two  sections,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  nature  of  the  food.  In  the  first  of 
these  sections,  that  of  the  Frugivora  or  Fruit-eating 
Bats,  a  single  family,  the  Pterqpidce  or  Fox-Bats,  is 
included.  The  funiliar '  name  of  these  creatures  is 
derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  that  of  a 
dog  or  fox.     The  jaws  are  more  elongated  than  in  other 
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Bats,  and  canine  and  inciaor  teeth  aie  present  in  both 
jawB,  Tlie  second  digit  of  the  hand  beats  a  distinct 
nail ;  and  the  tail  is  of  moderate  or  rudimentary 
dimensions.  The  now  is  destitute  of  foliaceous 
appendages ;  the  external  ears  being  of  the  ordinaiy 
size  and  form.  The  iY«ropi(&B  an  distributed  very  gener- 
al!; over  the  warmer  and  tropical  legioDS  of  the  world  ; 
the  species  selected  for  illnstration  being  the  Kalong 
or  Javan  Fox-Bat  {Pteropu»  edulit\  (Fig.  148,  B). 


The  InMctivora,  or  Insect-eating 'Bats,  fonning  the 
remaining  section  of  the  order,  comprise  three  families, 
of  which  the  (a)  VeipertUitmidw  include  the  most 
familiar  British  forms.  The  Common  Bat  or  Pipis- 
trelle  {Vegpertilio  pipietrella),  and  the  Iflng-oared 
Bat  (Plecofiu  catrilut),  exemplify  this  family,  in 
which  the  molar  teeth  are  furnished,  like  those  of  the 
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tnie  Insedivoroue  Mammals,  with  cuspe  or  prominences, 
suited  for  crushing  their  insect-prej.  The  tail  is  well 
developed,  and  generally  united  bj  an  "  inter-femoral" 
membrane  with  the  hinder  limbs.  The  ears  are  large, 
and  occasionally  furnished  with  leaf-like  folds,  but  the 
nose  Lb  destitute  of  foliaceous  appendages. 

The  (6)  Bhinolqphidas,  forming  the  second  family, 
are  distinguished  by  the  possession,  in  addition  to  the 
characters  of  the  VespertUumidm  above  mentioned,  of 
leaf-like  appendages  attached  to  the  nose.  These  forms 
are  sometimes  known  as  **  Horse-shoe  Bate,"  deriving 
their  familiar  appellation  from  the  conformation  of  the 
nasal  appendages  referred  to  above.  These  Bats  are  typi- 
cally found  in  tropical  climates,  but  two  species  appear 
to  inhabit  Britain ;  these  being  the  Greater  Horse-shoe 
Bat  (Rhinolophiisferrumr-equtnum),  and  Lesser  Horse- 
shoe Bat  {R.  hipposideros). 

The  third  and  last  family,  that  of  the  (c)  Phyllo- 
stomidcBy  includes  the  most  noted  of  these  forms,  the  so- 
called  Yampire  Bats  (Eig.  148,  A).  The  canine  teeth 
are  of  large  size.  Nasal  appendages  are  present,  and 
the  ears,  which  are  of  comparatively  moderate  size,  pr 
also  provided  with  membranous  appendages.  The  tail 
in  some  cases  is  rudimentary,  but  in  others  is  well 
developed.  The  Yampire  Bat  (PhyUostoma  gpectrum) 
(Fig.  148,  A)  is  the  typical  representative  of  the  group, 
and  has  attained  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  from  its 
alleged  habit  of  attacking  sleeping  travellers  and  suck- 
ing their  blood.  Although  these  Bats  are  known  to 
attack  horses  and  cattle,  it  is  but  rarely  that  man  is 
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assailecL  The  effect  of  the  bite  is  merely  to  weaken 
the  system  from  loss  of  blood ;  no  poisonous  effects 
being  known  to  accrue  from  the  attack  of  these  crea- 
tures. A  large  saccular  appendage  is  found  in  certain 
members  of  the  group,  attached  to  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  stomach,  and  into  this  pouch-like  structure  the 
blood  sucked  by  those  animals  is  supposed  to  pass  and 
accumulate.  This  structure  calls  at  once  to  mind  the 
analogous  disposition  of  parts  in  the  leech. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 
Province  C — Mammalia. 

Classification  of  Mammalia — {CorUintied), 

Order  11.  Quadrumana. — The  term  Quadrumanoj 
applied  to  this  order,  indicates  a  distinctive  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  forms  comprised  within  its 
limits.  This  feature  consists  in  the  power  of  opposing 
the  pollex,  thumh,  or  outermost  digit  of  the  hand, 
and  hallux,  great  toe,  or  outermost  digit  of  the  foot, 
to  the  other  digits  of  the  hand  and  foot,  thus  convert- 
ing the  limbs  into  prehensile  organs,  and  constituting 
the  animal  truly  " quadrumanous,"  or  "four-handed" 
The  Monkeys,  Apes,  and  Lemurs  represent  this  order, 
the  members  of  which  exhibit  in  their  organisation  a 
graduated  series  of  forms,  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
preceding  orders,  and  approaching  nearly,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  highest  of  animals — Man  himself. 

The  peculiar  and  diagnostic  features  of  the  group  are 
found  in  the  dentition,  in  the  conformation  of  the  skull, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  limbs.  The  teeth  exist 
generally  in  very  perfect  array,  the  incisors  in  no  case 
numbering  more  than  four  in  each  jaw,  whilst  molars 
are  invariably  present,  and  canines  in  every  case  save 
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one.  The  teeth  are  further  interrupted  by  a  "  diastema" 
or  interval,  a  continuous  series  of  teeth  being  found 
only  in  Man.  The  fiEu^ial  elements  of  the  skull,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  preponderate  over  the  cranial  por- 
tion, the  bones  of  the  face  in  most  instances  being  pro- 
longed into  a  prominent  muzzle.  Whilst  in  the  most 
typical  forms  both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  provided  with 
opposable  ''thumbs,"  many  species  are  provided  with 
these  opposable  digits  on  the  hinder  feet  only  ;  the  in- 
dividual cases  in  which  this  peculiarity  occurs  being 
noticed  under  the  classification  of  the  group.  The  tail 
varies  in  its  development,  being  found  in  some  species 
of  considerable  length ;  whilst  in  others,  and  particularly 
in  the  higher  Apes,  it  is  of  very  rudimentary  and  abor- 
tive structure. 

The  remaining  general  characters  which  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice  are  found  in  the  invariable 
presence  of  clavicles,  and  in  the  number  of  developed 
mammary  glands,  which  generally  exist  to  the  number 
of  two,  these  being  pectoral  or  thoracic  in  position. 

The  classification  of  the  Quadrumana  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  matter  concerning  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists — the  number  of  forms  included  within 
its  limits,  the  close  resemblances  presented  by  these 
forms,  the  continual  addition  of  new  species,  and  above 
all,  the  intimate  relations  of  this  group  with  the  suc- 
ceeding order,  tending  to  render  the  clear  terminology 
and  arrangement  of  the  Quadrumana  a  most  difficult, 
and,  in  many  cases,  an  unsatisfEictory  proceeding.  Thus, 
by  some  authors,  we  have  the  Quadmniana  and  Bimana 

2o 
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included  in  a  conunon  order,  to  which  the  term  Primaltf 
is  given ;  thia  ordei  being  divisible  into  the  three  saV 
orders  of  Anthrcpid^  (Man);  Simiadte  (Apea);  and 
Lemuridte   (Lemurs).     A  modificatiou  of  this  sjalem 


a.  StrtptffUna;  H«d  of  Ayr-Aye  of  Hidagaacu  (CAiirtMyi  Madngaxn'*- 
r,  c'aterlHna;  H«il  of  East  ludiui  Bed  Monkey  (Muconu  nylwjtiu), 

subdivides  the  Primates  into  the  Lemuroidea,  including 
the  Apes  and  Lemurs,  snd  the  Anthropoidea,  including 
Man,     The  intimate  taxonomy  of  the  order  itself,  and 
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apart  firom  its  relations  with  the  succeeding  group,  has 
also  been  subjected  to  much  variation,  but  ordinarily 
the  Quadrumana  are  divided  into  two  groups — the 
ProsimicBy  or  Pseudo-Apes,  including  the  Lemurs ; 
and  the  Simice,  or  True  Apes,  represented  by  the  ordi- 
nary QuadrumaiKms  forms.  According  to  Owen  the 
order  is  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished  by 
the  structural  peculiarities,  and  also  in  great  measure 
by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  included  forms. 
Each  of  these  three  groups,  therefore,  merits  some  dis- 
tinction and  description. 

Section  A.  Strepsirhina  ;  {Proeimice), — ^As  implied 
by  the  term  Strepsirhina,  the  nostrils  of  the  forms 
included  in  this  division  are  curved  or  twisted  (Fig. 
149,  a).  The  fore  and  hind  feet  are  provided  with  five 
toes  each,  the  second  digits  of  the  hinder  feet  being 
provided  with  claw-like  nails.  The  fourth  digit, 
especially  of  the  hinder  feet,  is  generally  elongated. 
The  distributional  area  of  this  section  is  found  in  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  chiefly  in  Madagascar;  but 
also  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Three  families  represent  thia  section.  The  (a.) 
LeinuridoB  or  Lemurs  are  distinguished  by  the  elongated 
nose  and  jaws,  the  term  **  Fox-nosed  Monkeys  "  being 
sometimes  applied  to  them  on  this  account.  The  fore 
limbs  are  shorter  than  the  posterior  members,  the 
thumbs  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  being  opposable. 
The  second  digit  of  the  foot  bears  a  claw-like  nail,  and 
the  fourth  digit  is  of  great  relative  length,  as  compared 
with  the  other  toes.     The  tail  is  long,  but  never  pre- 
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hensile.    The  dentition  is  indicative  of  an  InsectiTOToos 
diet,  and  the  dental  formula  is  : — 

I  ?=?    C   ^^     PM  +  M  ^  or   *=« 

The  Lemois  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to  the 
island  of  Madagascar. 

.  (b.)  Family  Nycticebidce.  The  Lories  and  Pottos  of 
Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern  Asia,  represent  this 
family,  which  is  distingtushed  chiefly  by  the  small  size 
of  the  ears  and  tail  They  appear  to  be  noctoinal  in 
their  habits,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  True  Lemurs 
in  structure  and  appearance. 

(c.)  Family  Cheiromydoa,  The  "  Aye- Aye,"  or  CAetV- 
omys  of  Madagascar  (Fig.  149,  a) — so  named  fix)m  its 
peculiar  cry — ^is  the  sole  representative  of  this  group. 
The  thumbs  of  the  fore  feet  are  not  wholly  opposable, 
the  nail  of  the  pollex  being  claw-like,  and  thus 
resembling  the  conformation  of  these  structures  in 
the  other  digits.  The  third  digit  of  the  hand  is  greatly 
elongated  ;  the  hallux  of  the  hinder  feet  being  perfectly 
opposable  to  the  other  digits.  The  tail  is  long,  and  of 
bushy  conformation ;  the  ears  being  of  large  size.  The 
dentition  indicates  an  affinity  to  the  Rodentia ;  canine 
teeth  being  wanting,  and  the  incisors  growing  fix>m  per- 
sistent pulps,  and  being  provided  with  an  anterior  layer 
of  enamel    The  dental  formula  would  appear  to  be  :— 

The  SimicB  or  True  Apes  include  the  two  remaining 
sections. 
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Section  B.  Phxtyrhincu — ^The  Platyrhine  or  New 
World  Monkeys  aie  characteiised  by  the  breadth 
of  the  nose^  the  nostrik  being  placed  far  apart  and 
widely  separated  (Fig.  149,  b);  by  the  possession  of 
opposable  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet  only ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  presence  in  the  nugority  of  instances  of  an  elon- 
gated prehensile  tail  Cheek-pouches  and  "  natal "  or 
''ischial"  callosities  aie  wanting  throughout  this 
group.  In  their  distribution  the  Platyrhina  are  con- 
fined to  South  America.  Two  families  are  included  in 
this  section.  The  (a)  Hapalidce  or  Marmosets  (Fig. 
149,  b\  inhabiting  Brazil,  are  distinguished  by  their 
small  size,  and  by  the  non-prehensile  tail,  which  is  large 
and  bushy,  the  body  being  covered  with  a  woolly  fur. 
The  Marmosets  are  plantigrade,  and  never  assume  the 
erect  posture,  their  progression  being  ^  habitually  quad* 
rupedal.''    The  dental  formula  is  : — 

&!   C  iEl    I'M  g   M  ^1  =  32. 

The  (h)  CebidoB,  forming  the  remaining  family,  are 
represented  by  the  Spider  Monkeys  (Atelea)  ;  Capuchin 
Monkeys  {Cebus);  and  by  the  -Howling  Monkeys 
(Mycetes),  of  Tropical  America.  These  forms  occasion- 
ally assume  the  erect  posture,  their  distinctiye  feature 
being  the  possession  of  prehensile  tails,  which  serve  as 
material  aids  to  these  forms  in  the  eminently  arboreal 
life  they  lead  in  the  tropical  forests  of  BraziL  The 
dental  formula  is  : — 


T    «— 8    p    1—1    p\r    8-«    \r    ^^— •    — 


36. 
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Section  C.  Catarhina. — ^The  Catarhine  or  Old  World 
Monkeys  ate  distinguished  by  the  oblique  position  and 
close  approximation  of  the  nostrils  (Fig.  149,  c)  ;  by  the 
presence  of  cheek-pouches,  and  also  of  hard  callosities 
on  the  nates,  or  protuberances  of  the  "  ischial"  (pelvic) 
bones ;  by  the  opposable  nature  of  the  thumbs  of  both 
fore  and  hind  feet ;  and  by  the  non-prehensile  and 
often  rudimentary  nature  of  the  taiL  The  dental  for- 
mula resembles  that  of  Man,  but  the  teeth  are  not 
arranged  in  a  continuous  series ;  an  interval  or  ''  dia- 
stema'' breaking  the  continuity  of  the  dental  margin. 
The  incisors  are  generally  largely  developed,  whilst  the 
canines  usually  protrude  beyond  the  javr.  In  geo* 
graphical  distribution  they  are,  with  one  exception, 
confined  to  Asia  and  Africa ; — the  Macaques  having  a 
representative  species,  residing  on  the  Hock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  section  is  divided  into  two  groups,  in  the  first  of 
which,  that  of  the  {A,)  Cynomorpha^  distingmshed  by  the 
presence  of  natal  callosities  and  of  cheek-pouches,  and 
by  the  comparative  length  of  the  tail,  two  families  are 
included.  The  (a)  Semnopitliect,  represented  by  the 
8emnopit?i€cu8  entellus,  or  Sacred  monkey  of  India,  form 
the  first  of  these  families,  and  are  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  elongated  tail,  in  addition  to  the  presence  ot 
cheek-pouches  and  callosities.  In  the  genus  Colohus^ 
included  in  this  family,  the  "  pollex  "  or  thumb  of  the 
fore  feet  is  rudimentary  or  wanting.  The  Macaques 
{Macacu8\  (Fig.  149,  c)  also  exemplify  the  present 
group.  In  the  (h)  Cynocephali  the  Baboons  of  Africa 
are  included.     The  tail  in  these  forms  is  short  or  rudi- 
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mcntary ;  the  natal  callosities  being  large,  and  usually 
of  a  bright  colour.  The  Mandrill  (Papio  Maimon), 
also  represents  this  group,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
bright  blue  colour  of  the  cheek-ridges. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  Catarhina — that  of  the 
(B.)  Anthroponwrpha,  or  Man-like  Apes  —  includes 
those  forms  which  most  nearly  approach  the  human 
type  of  structure.  The  tail  is  rudimentary ;  cheek- 
pouches  are  wanting,  and  natal  callosities  are  not  in- 
variably present.  The  fore  limbs  exceed  the  posterior 
limbs  in  length ;  a  semi-erect  posture  being  occasion- 
ally assumed  by  these  forms,  which  are  essentially 
arboreal  in  their  habits.  The  thumbs  of  both  fore 
and  hind  feet  are  opposable  to  the  other  digits. 

Three  genera  are  included  in  this  order.  The  (a) 
Gibbons  (HylobcUes)  exemplify  the  first  of  these ;  they 
possess  natal  callosities,  and  the  arms  are  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  Siamang  of  Sumatra  [Hylohates  syndac- 
tylus)  also  exemplifies  this  genus.  The  (b)  Orang 
{Pithecus),  confined  in  its  distribution  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  represents  the  second  genus ;  this  form 
possesses  no  cheek-pouches,  and  ischial  callosities  are 
also  wanting.  The  third  and  concluding  genus  (c)  Trog- 
lodytes, includes  the  Chimpanzees  and  Gorillas ;  both 
of  these  forms  inhabiting  the  central  portion  of  Western 
Africa.  In  the  Chimpanzee  {Troglodytes  niger)  the  arms 
are  relatively  shorter  than  in  the  other  genera.  The 
Gorilla  (T.  G&rilla),  (Fig.  150,  B)  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  QuadrumanOf  attaining  a  height  of  from  four  to 
nearly  six  feet.     The  existence  of  the  Gorilla  has  only 
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been  ascertained  of  late  years,  the  labours  of  Mens.  Paul 
de  Chaillu  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  form,  which  most  nearly,  of  all 
the  Apes,  approaches  to  the  human  type  of  structure. 
The  Gorilla,  to  use  Huxley's  words,  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches man  ''in  the  proportions  of  the  leg  to  the 
body,  and  of  the  foot  to  the  hand  ;  further,  in  the  size 
of  the  heel,  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  form  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  cranium."  It 
is,  however,  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  annals  of 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  voyager,  dating  from  or  about 
the  year  570  b.c.,  a  species  of  gigantic  ape,  inhabiting 
Western  Africa,  is  described  under  the  name  of  Gorilla. 

Order  12.  Bihaka. — The  order  Bimana,  conclud- 
ing at  once  the  class  Mammalia  and  the  consideration 
of  the  Animal  Series,  is  represented  solely  by  Man 
{Homo),  As  distinguished  from  lower  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  Man's  special 
characteristics  may  be  conveniently  considered  under 
the  two  heads  of  his  morphological  and  structural 
features,  and  his  psychological  characteristics. 

Thus,  regarding  the  general  conformation  of  the 
body,  we  find  the  erect  posture  truly  peculiar  to  Man ; 
the  structure  of  the  plantigrade  foot,  and  muscular 
arrangement  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  exhibiting  bh 
adaptation  to  this  posture.  The  arms  are,  further, 
shorter  than  the  legs  ;  the  former  members  not  assist- 
ing progression  in  any  way.  The  thumb,  or  ''  pollex," 
is  perfectly  opposable  to  the  other  digits  of  the  hand ; 
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but  the  "hallux,"  or  great  toe,  is  inoppoaabte,  the  feet 
being  thus  totally  unfitted  for  prehensile  purposes. 

The  body -covering  in  Man  does  not  exhibit  the 
sune  perfection  of  d€Telopnieut  that  is  witnessed 
in  most  other  Mammals ;  the  body  being  sparingly 
covered  with  bair.  The  teeth  exhibit  a  characteristic 
arrangement,  in  that  they  form  in  both  jaws  a  continu- 
ous series,  uninterrupted  by  a  "  diastema"  or  interval 
(Fig.  129,  C).  The  dental  fonnnia  has  already  been 
given. 

The  relative  size  and  superior  organisation  of 
the  brain  form  the  only  remaining  points  of  interest 
which  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  instance.     Thus 


Ft»  lU.  gDADBimud  Aim  Bmu*. 
A|  Skull  or  Adult  EoTopflan. 
B,  Skull  of  Oorllli  (TnfUidflu  aerUla). 

the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  more  largely  developed  as 
compared  with  the  cerebellum ;  both  portions  of  the 
brain,  however,  bearing  marks  of  increased  Bpedalisa- 
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tion  to  that  observed  in  other  Mammals.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  brain,  so  faintly  marked  in  the  Impta- 
centdliay  and  even  in  some  of  the  higlieT  MammoJia,  are 
now  seen  to  be  distinctly  developed,  and  to  exhibit  a 
characteristic  complexity  and  intricacy  of  structure.  In 
accordance  with,  and  in  relation  to,  this  development 
of  the  chief  nervous  centres,  we  find  the  cranial  portion 
of  the  skull  predominating  in  size  over  the  facial 
elements  (Fig.  150,  A) ;  this  feature  forming  a  contrast  to 
the  similar  conformation  in  the  skulls  of  the  lower 
Mammalia  generally,  or  even  in  the  skulls  of  the  higher 
Apes  (Fig.  150,  B). 

Turning  from  these  structural  characteristics,  we 
are  prepared  to  find  the  psychological  differences 
between  Man  and  the  lower  animals  equally  and  as 
distinctly  marked. 

Amongst  these  superior  and  characteristic  mental 
endowments  may  be  enumerated  the  faculty  of  language 
and  power  of  articulating  sounds ;  whilst  the  moral 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  with  the  other  and  concomitant 
attributes  of  reason  and  intellect,  separates  Man  by  a 
wide  gulf  from  all  other  living  forms,  and  preserves  his 
individuality  for  ever  certain  and  distinct. 

The  palseontological  relations  of  Man  have  formed 
subject-matter  for  much  investigation  and  discussion. 
The  chief  evidences  of  Man's  first  appearance  in  Western 
Europe  at  least,  consist  in  the  rude  implements  of  stone 
and  flint  used  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  which  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  or  Quaternary  system.    These  sculptured  flints, 
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affording  certain  and  positive  evidence  of  Man's  pre- 
sence, have,  in  the  earlier  deposits  of  the  system,  been 
found  associated  with  the  remains  of  various  extinct 
Mammaliay  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cave  Bears  and  Hyaenas,  and  also  the  Mammoth,  with 
which  man,  in  all  probability,  was  thus  an  early  con- 
temporary. 

Classification  of  Yebtebbata. 


aass  I. 
Pisces. 


aass  II. 
Amphibia. 


Class  III. 
Reptilia. 


aass  IV. 
Ayes. 


Sub-Kingdom  Yebtebbata. 

Order  1.  Pharyngobranehii,    Ex.  Amphioxa«. 
Order  2.  Afaraipobranchii.    Ex.  Petromyzon. 
Order  8.  Elasmohranchiu    Ex.  Carcharias. 
Order  4.  Oanaidei,    Ex.  Polypterns. 
Order  5.  Teleotteu     Ex.  Salmo. 
^  Order  6.  Dipnoi,     Ex.  Lepidosiren. 
Order  1.  OphiomofpKa,     Ex.  Ctecilia. 
Order  2.  UrodeUi,     Ex.  Triton. 
Order  8.  Awmra,     Ex.  Bana. 
^  Order  4.  Labyrinthodoniicu    Ex.  Labyrinthodon. 
r  Order  1.  CheUmia,     Ex.  Testado. 
Order  2.  Ophidia.     Ex.  Boa. 
Order  8.  LacertUia,     Ex.  Lacerta. 
^  Order  4.  Croeodilia.     Ex.  Crooodilus. 
r  Order  1.  Natatores.     Ex.  Anas. 
Order  2.  OmUatores.     Ex.  Ardea. 
Order  3.  Curwrta,     Ex.  Struthio. 
Order  4.  Rcuorea,     Ex.  Gallus. 
Order  5.  Scanaores.     Ex.  Psittacus. 
Order  6.  Insessores : 

'Sub-order  (a).    Denlirostres,     Ex. 

Turdus. 
Sub*order  (6).    Conirostres,      Ex. 

Corvns. 
Sub-order  (c).    Tenuirosires.     Ex. 

Trochilos. 
Sub-order  (d),   Fissirosires.      Ex. 

Hinindo. 
Order  7.  Baptorea,     Ex.  Falco. 
I.  Order  8.  Saururos.     Ex.  Archseopteryx. 


.! 
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Snb-claas  (A). 


Class  V. 
Mammalia. 


I 


"Orderl.  Moiiotremata    (Oni- 
Ihoddphia.       Ex. 
J  Onithortiyiichiia. 

Imfulceio'ALIA.  I  Order  2.  Manupialia.   {Didd- 

I  phia),    Ex.  MacTO- 

l  pus. 

f  Order  8.  Edeniatet,    Ex.  Bra- 
dyptm. 
Order  4.  Sirenia,     Ex.  Mana- 

tna. 
Order  5.  Cetacea,    £x.Babena. 
Order  6.  Ungulata : 

Sub-order  (a).  At- 
tiodaetyla,    Ex. 
Ovis. 
Sub-order  (6).  Per- 
istodactyla,   Ex. 
Tapims. 
Sub-order  (c).  Pro- 
boseidecu       £z- 
Elephas. 
Order  7.  CarrUwra.    Ex.  Leo. 
Order  8.  BodenUa,     Ex.  Css- 

tor. 
Order  9.  InseeHvora,    Bx.Tal- 

Order  10.  CfieiropUra,        Ex- 
Pteropus. 

Order  11.  Quadrwnana.     Ex. 
Simla. 
L  Order  12.  Bimana,  £x.  Homa 


Sub-class  (B). 

Placentalia 

{Monodelphia). 


GLOSSAEY. 


L,  Latin  derivativea.         Q,  Oreek  derivcUives. 

Abdomen.   (L.  abdo,  I  conoeaL)  The  posterior  and  larger  cavity  of 

the  body  in  MammcUSf  and  the  third  and  terminal  series  of  seg- 
ments in  the  body  of  the  higher  Annulosa. 
Abduotob.   (L.  ab,  from  ;  dueo,  I  lead.)    Applied  to  those  muscles 

of  certain  MoUuscs,  the  function  of  which  is  to  open  the  shell 

by  separating  the  yalves. 
Abkbrakt.     (L.  aherro,  I  winder  from.)    Departing  or  deyiating 

fh>m  an  ordinary  or  regular  type. 
Abomasuh.      The  fourth  sac  or  compartment  of  the  compound 

stomach  of  Ruminantia, 
Abranchiate.     (G.  o,  without ;  hragchia,  gills.)    Devoid  of  gills. 
AOALEPHiB.     (G.  aJcdUphe^  a  nettle.)    A  name  sometimes  applied 

to  the  Meduriform  Hydrot/xif  in  allusion  to  their  urticating  or 

stinging  properties. 
AcANTHOCEPHALA.     (G.   oeafUha,  a  thorn;  kephaU,  head.)    A 

group  of  parasitic  worms,  having  the  head  armed  with  spines 

or  hooks. 
Aoabus.     (G.  akarif  a  mite.)    A  genus  of  AmchtUdam,  repre* 

sented  by  the  domestic  mite  and  other  forms. 
A0EFHALOU8.     (G.  a,  without;  kephale,  head.)     Destitute  of  a 

distinct  head. 
Acbtabula.     (L.  acetalndum,  a  shallow  cup.)     A  term  applied 

to  the  suckers  with  which  the  arms  of  most  Cephalopoda  are 

provided. 
Aobtabulum.     The  socket  of  the  hip-joint  in  VertdmUa. 
Acbita.    (Q/ahrito8f  confused.)    A  term  used  sjmonymously  with 

Protozoa. 
ACTINU.      (G.  aktis,  a  ray.)     A  genus  of  CoBlenieraU  animals,  of 

which  the  Actinia  or  Sea-anemone  is  the  type. 
A0TINO6OMA.     (G.  aktiSf  and  somOf  body.)    The  entire  body  of  an 

Aciinozoen,  whether  of  simple  or  compound  structure. 
ACTINOZOA.     (G.  aktis,  and  axm,  an  animal)    A  class  of  CobUh 

terate  animals  represented  by  the  Actinia  or  Sea-anemone. 
Adductob.     (L.  ad,  towards;  duoo,  I  lead.)    Applied  to  those 

muscles  in  LamellibranchieUe  and  other  Molluscs,  the  function 

of  which  is  to  close  the  shell  by  approximating  the  valves. 
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Allaittoib.  (G.  nUaSf  a  sausage.)  One  of  the  fostal  or  embiy- 
onic  membranes  of  the  higher  Vertebraia. 

Alternation  of  GBNKiiATiON&  A  form  of  the  generative  process 
observed  in  Invertebrata,  in  which  the  young  do  not  resemble 
the  parent  but  the  grand-parent. 

Alxtla.  (L.  diminutive  of  aia,  a  wing. )  A  little  wing ;  applied 
to  the  small  pinion  borne  by  the  thumb  digit  in  Birds. 

Alvbolus.  (L.  almu,  belly.)  A  hollow  cavity ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  sockets  in  which  the  teeth  are  lodged. 

Ambulacra.  (L.  ambtUacrwnf  a  garden  walk.)  The  perforated 
spaces  in  the  shell  of  the  Echini  or  Sea-urchin.  The  tubular 
feet  of  EchinoBoa. 

A  METABOLIC.  (G.  o,  without,  and  metabole,  change.)  Insecta  which 
do  not  undergo  any  metamorphosis,  and  which  do  not  possess 
wings  in  the  perfect  state. 

Amnion.  (G.  amnoSf  a  lamb.)  One  of  the  foetal  or  embryonic 
membranes  of  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

Am(EBa.  (G.  amoibe,  a  change.)  A  genus  of  Ithixopodaf  so  named 
from  the  changes  of  form  its  body  imdergoes. 

Amorphous.  (G.  o,  without,  and  morphe,  form.)  Devoid  of  regu- 
lar form. 

Amphibia.  (G.  amphi,  both  ;  bios,  life.)  Forms  suited  for  exist- 
ence on  land  and  in  water.  Applied  to  a  class  of  Vertebrates 
which  possess  gills  in  the  young  state ;  these  oi^gans  being  in 
the  typical  members  of  the  class  coexistent  with  lungs  in  the 
adult. 

Amphiccbloub.  (G.  amphi,  both ;  koilos,  hollow.)  Applied  to 
those  vertebne,  the  bodies  of  which  are  bi-concave  or  hollow  at 
each  end. 

Amphioxus.  (G.  amphi,  both;  ooau,  sharp.)  The  technical 
name  of  the  Lancdet,  a  Fish,  the  sole  example  of  the  Pkasryn- 
gobranehii,  the  body  of  which  tapers  at  each  extremity. 

Amphtpoda.  (G.  amphi,  and  pous,  foot)  An  order  of  Crus- 
tacea, in  which  the  feet  are  used  both  for  walking  and  swim- 
ming. 

Analogy.  (G.  analogia,  proportion.)  The  relation  between  parts 
which  agree  in  function. 

Anarthbofoda.  (G.  a,  without ;  arthrtm,  a  joint ;  p<ni8,  a  foot) 
One  of  the  primary  sections  of  the  Annulosa,  in  wUch  there  are 
no  jointed  locomotive  appendages. 

Anchtlobib.  (G.  ankulos,  crooked.)  The  coalescence  or  imion 
of  two  bones  by  ossification,  so  that  all  movement  between 
them  is  prevented. 

Annelida.     A  class  of  Annttlosa,  represented  by  the  various  kind 
of  Wonns. 

Annulated.     (L.  annuZtis,  a  ring.)    Composed  of  rings. 
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Annuloida.    (L.  anntUu^^  a  ring,  and  6.  eidoSf  form.)    A  term 

used  synonymotLsly  'with  EcJUnozoa. 
AmfULOBA.    (L.  anntUua,)    A  sab-kingdom  of  animals,  compris- 
ing the  Worms,  Insects,  Spiders,  and  Crustaceans,  in  which  the 

bodies  are  composed  of  rings  or  segments. 
Amomouea.     (G.  anomo8,  irregular;  otmi,  tail.)     Agroupof  Dtf- 

capodous  CrtisUiceanSf  represented  by  the  Hermit  Crab. 
Anoflothebium.    (G.  a,  without ;  cploiif  a  weapon.)    An  extinct 

genus  of  Mammals  unproyided  with  horns. 
Anoplura.     (G.   anoploa,   unarmed ;  aurOj   tail.)    An  order  of 

Insects  represented  by  Lice. 
Anouba.     (G.  a,   without,  and  ounu)    An  order  of  Amphibia 

represented  by  the  Frogs,  in  which  the  adult  is  destitute  of  a 

tail. 
Antenna      (L.   antenna,  the  yard  of  a  ship.)    The  head  or 

*'  cephalic  "  appendages  of  Insects  and  Crustacea,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  subserve  the  sense  of  touch. 
Antennules.     The  second  and  smaller  pair  of  antennsB  in  Ontsta- 

ceans. 
Anthropoid.     (G.  anthropos,  a  man;  eidos,  form.)    A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  Apes,  in  reference  to  their  resemblance  to 

the  human  form. 
Antebrachium.    (G.  anti,  in  front  of ;  hrachion,  the  arm.)    The 

forearm  of  higher  Vertebruta. 
Antlia.      (L.  andia,  a  pump.)      The  spiral  proboscis  or  trunk 

found  in  Butterflies  and  allied  forms,  by  means  of  which  they 

suck  up  the  juices  of  flowers. 
Anub.     (L.  antts,  the  vent.)     The  vent  or  termination  of  the  ali- 
mentary or  digestive  tract. 
Aorta.     (G.  aarte,  the  wind-pipe.)    Used  in  modem  anatomy,  to 

indicate  the  main  systemic  vessel  or  artery  which  arises  from 

the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
Afhaniftera.     (G.  aphanos,  hidden  ;  pteron,  a  wing.)    An  order 

of  Insecta  in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary ;  represented  by 

the  Fleas. 
Aplacevtalia.     (G.  o,  without;  Ij,  placenta,  a  cake.)    A  group 

of  the  Mammalia  represented  by  the  Kangaroos,  in  which  no 

vascular  connection  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  young 

animal  before  birth.     (Implacentalia.) 
Apoda.     (G.  a,  without;  poda,  feet)    A  term  applied  to  those 

forms  destitute  of  locomotive  oi^gans,  or  which  want  the  pelvic 

limbs  or  their  homologues. 
Aptera.     (G.  a,  without ;  pteron,  a  wing.)    A  section  of  Insecta, 

distinguished  by  the  absence  of  wings  in  the  perfect  insects. 
Aptebtz.      (G.  a,  without ;  ptertuc,  a  wing.)     The  Apteryz  or 

Wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand,  classified  with  the  Cursores, 
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Abachkida.    (G.  arachnef  a  spider. )    A  Class  of  the  Annvlaaa,  in- 

clnding  the  Spiders,  Scorpions,  and  allied  forms. 
ASANBINA.     (L.  aranetif  a  Spider.)    An  order  of  the  class  Arath- 

mda^  represented  by  Spiders. 
Abchjboftebtx.     (G.  archaios,  ancient;  pterux,  a  wing.)     As 

extinct  genus  of  Birds,  forming  the  sole  example  of  the  order 

SaururcB, 
Abohencsphala.     (G.  archo,  I  rule ;  egkiphalos,   brain.)     The 

fourth  and  highest  section  of  the  Mammalia,  according  to 

Owen,  which  comprises  Man  only. 
Arotibca.     (G.  arktos,  a  Bear.)    An  oitler  of  ArachnieUt,  repre- 
sented by  the  animaJcoles  familiarly  known  as  **  Water  Beara." 
Abthbooastra.    (G.  arthron,  a  joint ;  gculer,  belly.)    An  order  of 

AmchnicUtf  with  distinctly  jointed  abdomens,  represented  by  the 

Scorpions. 
Arthbofoda.     (G.  arthronf  and poda,  feet.)     One  of  the  primary 

sections  of  the  Annulosa,  including  those  classes  which  possess 

jointed  limbs. 
Abtioulata.     (L.  arHcuUu,  a  little  joint)    A  term  used  synony- 
mously with  Annulosa, 
Artiodacttla.     (G.  artiosj  even ;  daktulos,  a  finger  or  toe.)    An 

order  of  Mammalia  with  the  toes  of  the  feet  in  an  even  (two  or 

four)  number. 
AscARis.      (G.    askaris,   a  mawworm.)     The  Ascaria  or  Boosd 

Worm,  a  member  of  the  class  Scolecida, 
AsciDiA.     (G.  aahos,  a  bottle.)    The  technical  name  of  the  "Sea 

Squirts^"  included  in  the  class  Tunieata. 
Asexual.     A  term  applied  to  forms  of  the  reproductive  process,  in 

which  the  sexual  elements  do  not  take  part.   Exemplified  among 

the  Hydrozoa  and  MoUusea  by  the  process  of  "gemmation" 

or  "budding." 
Abifhonida.     (G.  o,  without ;  siphcn,  a  tube.)    A  division  of  the 

Lamellibranchiate  Moliuses^  which  do  not  possess  respirator' 

tubes  or  siphons. 
Assimilation.    The  process  by  which  living  bodies  incorporate 

matter  external  to  themselves,  and  convert  it  into  their  own 

substance — as  in  digestion  and  absorption. 
AsTERomEA.     (G.  aster,  a  star ;  eidos,  form.)     An  order  of  the 

class  Echinodermaia,  including  the  Star-fishes. 
AsTOiiATOUS.     (G.  a,  without ;  stOTna,  a  mouth.)    A  term  applied 

to  those  Protozoa  which  do  not  i>ossess  a  distinct  mouth. 
ASTRAQALUS.     (G.  astrogolos,  a  buckle  bone.)    The  bone  of  the 

tarsus  or  instep,  which  articulates  with  the  tibia. 
Atlas.    (G.  Atlas,  the  god  who  supports  the  earth.)  The  vertebra 

which  articulates  with  the  skull. 
Atoll.    The  Polynesian  name  for  the  perfect  form  of  coral  island  8 
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Atrium.  (L.  cUrium^  an  entrance  halL)  The  doacal  chamber  of 
Tunicate  MoUuacs. 

AuRiCLB.  (L.  auTvcuUif  a  little  ear.)  A  cavity  of  the  heart  of  the 
higher  animals  generally,  the  function  of  which  is  to  proper 
blood  into  the  ventricle. 

AuTOPHAOi.  (G.  autof,  self ;  phago,  I  eat.)  A  term  applied  to 
those  Birds  in  which  the  young  are  immediately  after  birth  com- 
paratively independent  of  the  parents'  care. 

AvES.  (L.  aviSf  a  Bird.)  A  claaa  of  Vertebrate  animalfl  of  ovipa- 
rouei  habits,  warm-blooded  circulation,  and  body  covered  by 
peculiar  skin-appendages  termed  "feathers." 

AviouLARnTM.  (L.  avicida,  a  little  Bird.)  A  term  applied  to 
peculiar  appendages  resembling  the  heads  of  Birds,  found  para- 
sitic on  Polyzoa,  The  name^  *'  Birds'-head  processes  "  is  used 
synonymously  with  Avicularia, 

Axilla.     (L.  axilla.)    The  arm-pit. 

Axis.  (G.  axati,  a  pivel)  The  second  cervical  or  neck  vertebra, 
upon  which  the  skuU  and  first  vertebra  or  "atlas"  usually 
rotate. 

AzTOOB.  (G.  0,  without ;  tugot^  a  yoke.)  An  organ  or  append- 
age which,  being  situated  in  the  middle  line,  has  no  fellow. 

Bactebiuil      (G.   bakterion^   a  staC)      A  minute    filamentoua 

organism,  found  in  infusions  of  organic  matter  after  exposure  to 

the  atmosphere. 
Baculitb.     (L.  baculus,  a  staff.)    An  extinct  chambered  shell  of 

straightened  form,  belonging  to  the  Cqthalopodaus  MoUueea. 
Balanus.      (G.   balanat,  an  acom.)     A  family  of  Crustaeeant^ 

included  in  the  order  Cirripedia,  and  commonly  known  as 

"Acom  shells." 
Baleen.     (L.  halana,  a  Whale.)    The  homy  plates  depending 

from  the  palate  of  the  trae  Whales,  and  popularly  known  as 

"whalebone." 
BATIDK&      (G.    hatas,    »  bramble.)     A    division  of   the  order 

Elasmobrandwi,  including  the  Skates  and  Rays. 
Batraohll     (G.  batracKos,  a  Frog.)    A  term  used  by  Cuvier  to 

indicate  the  class  of  VertebnUea  now  known  as  Amphibia ;  and 

sometimes  applied  to  the  Frogs  and  Toads,  as  forming  an  order 

of  the  Amphibia, 
BxLEKNiTX.      (G.   belemnon^    a    dart)     An   extinct    genus    of 

Cqahalopodous  MoUueea^  allied  to  the  existing  SepiOj  and  pro- 
vided with  an  elongated  conical  internal  shelL 
BiFTD.    Cleft  in  two,  forked. 
Bilateral.    Having  two  symmetrical  or  equal  sides. 
BoiANA.      (L.  bis^  two;  mantM,  a  hand.)    An  order  of  Jfosi- 

maUat  represented  solely  by  Mao. 

2p 
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BiOLOOT.  (G.  bios,  life;  logos,  a  discoune.)  The  science  of 
Hying  beings  ;  comprehending  the  two  divisions  of  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

Bioplasm.  (G.  bios;  pkuso,  I  form  or  mould.)  Primordial 
matter,  or  "  basis,"  of  life.     See  Pbotoflasm. 

BiTALVB.  (L.  bis,  two  ;  vcUvoe,  folding  doors.)  A  term  applied 
to  a  shell  which  consists  of  two  halves  or  valves. 

Blabtodebm.  (G.  bltutos,  a  sprout;  and  derma,  skin.)  The 
superficial  skin  or  surface  of  the  embryo  in  its  earliest  condi- 
tion. 

Blastoidba.  (G.  blastos ;  tidos,  appearance).  An  extinct  order 
of  EchiruidermaUx.. 

BOTRTLLL  (G.  boiras,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  A  group  of  com- 
pound TuniccUe  MoUtucs,  so  called  in  r^erence  to  their  hezry- 
like  appearance. 

Braohiofoda.  (G.  brachion,  the  arm  ;  poda,  feet )  A  chiss  of 
MoUuscoida,  so  named  from  the  possession  of  two  elongated 
arms  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

BaAOHiniL     {Q.  brachion,)    The  upper  arm  of  Vertebrates. 

Brachtusa.  (G.  brachus,  short ;  oura,  tail. )  A  section  of 
Decapodous  Crustaceans,  in  which  the  taU  is  abortive  or  rudi- 
mentary.    The  various  kinds  of  Crabs  exemplify  this  group. 

Bradtfus.  (G.  bradus,  slow ;  potis,  foot)  A  genus  of  the  order 
Edentata,  represented  by  tiie  Sloths. 

Branchia.  (G.  bragchia,  gills.)  A  gill  or  respiratory  organ  for 
breathing  the  air  contained  in  water. 

Branchiate.     Possessing  branchise  or  gills. 

Branchifeba.  (G.  bragchia,  and  phero ;  I  carry.)  A  group 
of  Oasteropodous  Molluscs,  in  which  the  respiration  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  distinct  giUs. 

Branchiopoda.  (G.  brag^iia,  and  poda,  feet.)  An  order  of 
Crustacea,  in  which  the  gills  are  borne  by  the  feet 

BREViLiNauiA.  (L.  brevis,  short;  lingua,  a  tongue.)  A  group 
of  the  Lacertilia  or  Lizards,  in  which  the  tongue  is  short  and 
non-protrusible. 

BREViPENNATiB.  (L.  brcvis /  penna,  a  wing.)  A  family  of 
Natatorial  Birds,  in  which  the  wings  are  small  or  rudiment- 
ary. 

Bronchi.  (G.  brogchos,  the  windpipe.)  The  subdivisions  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe  in  the  lung. 

Bruta.     (L.  bruttts,  heavy.)    Synonymous  with  Edentata. 

Bbtozoa.  (G.  bruon,  moss ;  zo&n,  animal).  A  term  occasion- 
ally employed  to  designate  the  Polyzoa. 

Buccal.     (L.  bucccL,  the  mouth.)    Belonging  to  the  mouth 

BTBSI7S.  (G.  bussos,  fine  linen.)  The  silky  filaments  produced 
by  the  foot  of  certain  Molluscs,  such  as  the  Oommon  Mussel 
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Caduooub.  (L.  cadttcus,  falling  off.)  Applied  to  parts  or  organs 
falling  off,  or  being  shed  during  life. 

CADUCiBRAiroHiATK.  (L.  cctdttcus  ;  G.  brogcMoy  gills. )  A  group 
of  Amphibia,  in  which  the  gills  are  shed  before  adult  life  is 
attained. 

CiicuM.  (L.  oectw,  blind.)  A  tube  terminating  in  a  blind  or 
closed  extremity.  Applied  to  the  first  portion  of  the  large 
intestine  in  Mammala. 

Calcanbum.  (L.  calx,  the  heeL)  The  bone  of  the  tarsus  forming 
the  heel. 

Calcar.  (L.  calear,  a  spur.)  Applied  to  the  spurs  of  Raaorial 
Birds. 

Caloareoub.     {Jj.  calx,  ]ime.)    Composed  of  lime. 

Caltoophorida.  (G.  kalus,  a  cup  ;  phero,  I  cany.)  An  order 
of  UydroKoa,  possessing  cup-shaped  swimming  organs,  known  as 
**  nectocalyces." 

Caltx.     (L.  calyx,  a  cup.)    A  cup-shaped  disc  or  body. 

Caupanularia.  (L.  campanvla,  a  bell.)  A  genus  of  Hydroid 
Polypes. 

Canine.  (L.  canis,  a  dog.)  Applied  to  the  eye  or  dog  teeth  of 
Mammals,  specially  developied  in  Camivora  or  flesh-eating 
animals. 

Carapace.  A  shield  or  covering.  Applied  to  the  dorsal  shell  of 
Crustacea,  and  to  the  upper  shield  of  Chelonian  Reptiles. 

Cardia.  (L.  cardo,  the  hinge  of  a  door.)  The  upper  or  cesopha- 
geal  opening  of  the  stomach. 

Carinata.  (L.  carina,  a  keel.)  A  division  of  Birds  which 
possess  a  sternal  ridge  or  keel. 

Carnivora.  (L.  earo,  flesh;  voro,  I  devour.)  An  order  of 
Mammalicu 

Carfofhaoa.  (G.  harpos,  fruit ;  phago,  I  eat.)  A  group  of 
Marsupialia,  feeding  on  vegetable  matters. 

Carpus.  (G.  karpos,  the  wrist.)  The  bones  between  the  fore- 
arm and  hand,  familiarly  known  as  the  wrist. 

Catarhina.  (G.  kata,  downwards  ;  rhines,  nostrils.)  A  group  of 
the  Quadrumana  or  Monkeys. 

Caudal.     (L.  caueUi,  the  tail.)     Belonging  to  the  tail. 

Cavicornia.  (L.  cavtis,  hollow;  comu,  horn.)  A  group  of 
Huminant  quadrupeds. 

Cell.  (L.  cello,  a  small  room.)  Applied  to  any  small  cavity,  but 
commonly  used  to  indicate  a  microscopical  element  of  form, 
consisting  of  a  rounded  body  composed  of  a  cell-wall,  cell-con- 
tents, and  a  contained  solid  particle,  termed  the  nucleus. 

Centrum.  (G.  kerUron,  the  prick  made  by  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes.)   The  solid  central  portion  or  body  of  a  vertebra. 

ClFHALic.     (G.  kephaU,  the  head.)    Belonging  to  the  head. 
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Cefhalofhoba.     (O.   kephale;  phero,   I  cany.)    A  Mction  of 

MoUuseOf  possessing  a  distinct  head. 
Ckphalofoda.     (G.  kephale;  poda,  feet.)    A  class  oi  MdUaea 

possessing  a  distinct  head  anironnded  by  a  circle  of  arms  or 

tentacles. 
Cbfhalothoraz.     (G.  kephale  ;  thorax,  chest)    The  united  head 

and  thorax  of  Annulcie  animals, 
Ckbcabia     (G.  kerkos,  tail. )    An  aquatic  Wonn,  representing  a 

stage  in  a  development  of  the  Distomidoe  or  **  Flukes. " 
Cervical.     (L.  cervix,  the  neck.)    Belonging  to  the  region  of  the 

neck. 
CssTOiDEA.     (G.  kesioe,  a  girdle.)    A  term  occasionally  employed 

to  designate  the  Tceniada  or  Tape-worms. 
CssTRAFHOBi.     (G.  heatfu,  a  weapon  ;  phero,  I  cany.)    A  gronp 

of  Blaemdbranekii,  represented  solely  by  the  Port  Jacloon 

Shark. 
Cetacea.     (G.  ketos,  a  whale.)    An  order  of  MafnmaUa,  includ- 
ing the  Whales. 
CHJCTOaNATHA.      (G.  choUe,  hair ;  gnathoa,  the  jaw. )     A  groap 

of  Annutosa,  represented  by  the  aberrant  form  SagiUa. 
Chbiboftera.     (G.  ckeiT,  the  hand  ;  pteron,  wing.)     An  order  of 

MammaU,  represented  by  the  Bats. 
Chbljl     (G.  cheU,  a  claw.)    Modified  limbs,  forming  pincer-like 

claws,  as  in  Crabs  and  their  allies. 
Chelicsrjb.     (G.  chde;  Jb0ra«,hom.)    The  modified  antenn»  of 

Scorpions. 
Chelonia.     (G.  chd(mt,  a  Tortoise.)    An  order  of  RepUUa,  repre- 
sented by  the  Turtles  and  Tortoises. 
CHiLoairATHA.     (G.   eheUoa,  lip ;   gnathoa,  jaw.)    An  order  of 

Myriapoda,  including  the  MilUpedea, 
Chilopoda.     (G.  cheUos;  poda,  feet)    An  order  of  MyriapodOf 

including  Centipedes, 
Chdueea.      (G.  chimaira,  a  monster  like  a  Goat)    A  genus  of 

Bktemobfanchii,    familiarly  known    as    the    '*  King  of   the 

Heniogs. 
Chitin.     (G.  chiton,  a  tunic.)    The  peculiar  chemical  principle 

allied  to  horn,  of  which  the  hard  parts  of  many  AwtMltM 

MiiniMla  are  composed. 
Chlorophyll.    (G.  cMoros,  green  ;  phullon,  a  leaf.)    The  green 

colouring  matter  of  plants. 
Chorion.     (G.  chorion,  a  skin.)    The  vascular  membrane  which 

tuironnds  the  embryo  of  VertebnUes. 
Chboicatophora.     (G.  chroma,  colour;  phero,  I  carry.)    The 

cells  containing  pigment  or  colouring  matter  found  in  the  akin 

of  Cephalopoda, 
CHBT8ALI8.     (G.  ckrusos,  gold.)      The  pupa  of  Lepidopterotu 

Insects. 
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Chtlaqueous  Fluid.  A  fluid  consisting  of  the  chyle  or  product 
of  digestion,  and  water,  found  in  the  periTisceral  spaces  or  body- 
cavities  of  the  EeMnoxoa  and  ArmiUoaa. 

Chtlb.  (O.  ehuloB,  juice.)  The  nutrient  fluid  or  result  of  the 
final  action  of  the  digestiye  juices. 

Chtmb.  (G.  ehumoaf  juice.)  The  acid  fluid  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach. 

Cilia.  (L.  cilium,  an  eyelash.)  Microscopic  filaments,  exhibit- 
ing rhythmical  movements,  found  generally  distributed  over 
various  membranes  in  the  oiiganic  series. 

ClBRi.  (L.  cimUf  a  curL)  Filamentous  appendages,  found  very 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  Annulosa  and  MoUusca. 

CiBRiPEDiA.  (li.  cirrus;  pes,  a  foot.)  An  order  of  Cruatacea, 
possessing  feet  in  the  form  of  drrous  filaments. 

CiBROSTOML  (L.  cirrus  ;  G.  stonuif  mouth.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  Pkaryngcbranchii, 

Clavicle.  (L.  davicula^  a  little  key.)  The  clavicle  or  collar- 
bone, one  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  VerUbrcUcL 

Cloaca.  (L.  cloaca,  a  sink.)  The  common  cavity  into  which  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  the  efferent  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs  open,  in  some  InverUbraUs  ;  in 
the  Sauropaida  ;  and  in  certain  of  the  lower  Maiwmals, 

Cnidji.  (G.  ibitcfe,  a  nettle.)  The  minute  vesicles  or  "thread 
cells,'**  peculiar  to  CcdtiaiaraU  animals,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  produce  stinging  sensations. 

Coccoliths.  (G.  kokhos,  a  berry  ;  and  lithoSf  a  stone.)  Minute 
bodies  of  spherical  shape  existing  as  free  organisms,  or  attached 
to  the  surface  of  Coceo^aheres, 

CoccosPHEBES.  (G.  kokios  ;  aphaira,  a  sphere.)  Minute  masses 
of  protoplasm,  usually  enclosed  in  a  calcareous  capsule,  found 
forming,  with  other  oi^ganisms  of  a  similarly  low  {Prototoic) 
type  of  structure,  vast  fields  of  life  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Coccyx.  (G.  Ibokkux,  a  cuckoo.)  The  terminal  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column  in  Man. 

Cocoon.  (French  eoeon,  a  cocoon,  tram  Latin,  concha,  a  shell.) 
The  pupa  case,  investing  the  body  of  many  insects  during  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  stage  of  their  metamorphosis. 

C<ELENTERATA.  (G.  koUos,  hoUow  ;  etUeron,  the  bowel.)  A  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  including  the  classes  Hydroaoa  and 
ActiTurnxu  The  term  is  derived  fh>m  the  fact  of  the  digestive 
sac  and  body  cavity  being  in  free  communication  vrith  each 
other. 

CoNENCHTMA.  (G.  hoinos,  common  ;  enekwrna,  tissue.)  The 
common  tissue  uniting  together  the  polypes  or  zooids  of  a  com- 
pound organism.  Example — ^the  calcareous  matter  uniting  the 
various  coralliles  of  a  compound  ooraL 
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CsycBCinM.  (G.  koinot ;  cikos,  hoiue.)  The  connecting  ddn  or 
integument  uniting  the  "  polypides  "  of  the  Polyzoa, 

C(ENOSARC.  (G.  kainoa;  sarz,  flesh.)  The  connecting  medinm 
of  the  "hydrosoma,"  or  entire  oiganism,  of  a  compoimd 
HydnwoGn. 

CoLEOPTERA.  (G.  koleos^  a  sheath ;  pieron,  wing.)  An  older 
of  Intecta,  represented  by  the  BeeUes,  in  which  the  anterior 
wings  are  converted  into  "  elytra"  or  sheaths  for  the  posterior 
pair. 

CoLUBRiNA.     (L.  colubeTf  a  Snake. )    A  group  of  the  order  Ophidia. 

Columella.  (L.  columdla,  a  little  pillar.)  A  term  applied  firstly 
to  the  central  pillar  or  axis  around  which  the  whorls  of  a  spiral 
shell  are  wound  {Oasleropoda) ;  and  secondly,  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  coral  structure  in  Sclerodermic  "  Corallites." 

Commissural.  (L.  eommitio,  I  solder  together.)  Applied  to  the 
nerve  fibres  which  unite  "  ganglia  "  or  nenre  masses  together. 

Concha.     (L.  concha,  a  shell.)    The  external  ear. 

Conch IFERA.  (L.  concha  ;  fero,  I  carry.)  Shell-bearers  ;  applied 
to  those  MoUtucs  which  possess  bivalve  shells  {LameliibnM- 
chieUa.) 

CONDTLE.  (G.  hmd^Uos,  a  knuckle.)  The  articular  surface  by 
which  two  bones  are  articulated  together  ;  applied  especially  to 
the  articular  proc&sses,  by  means  of  which  the  occipital  bone  of 
the  skull  articulates  with  the  spinal  column. 

CONIROSTRES.  (L.  coni»,  a  cone  ;  nw^xm,  a  beak. )  A  sulH)rder 
of  "  perching  "  Birds,  possessing  conical  beaks. 

CORACOID.  (G.  koraXf  a  Crow  ;  eidoa,  form.)  Applied  to  the 
"coracoid  bone,"  or  second  clavicle  of  VertebrcUOj  one  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  pectoral  arch. 

CoRALLiTE.  (G.  kondlion,  coral.)  The  coral  or  hard  calcareous 
structure  secreted  by  a  single  ActinozoSn,  or  the  corallnm 
secreted  by  a  single  zooid  of  a  compound  polype. 

CoRALLUM.  The  hard  structure  secreted  by  the  tissues  of  an 
AcHnazoGn. 

Coriaceous.  (L.  eorium,  hide.)  A  texture  of  leathery  con- 
sistence. 

Corpus  Callosum.  (L,  **  the  firm  body.")  The  great  commissure 
or  band  of  nervous  matter  imiting  the  two  hemispheres  or  halves 
of  the  true  brain  in  Mammals, 

Corpuscle.  (L.  corpusculum^  a  particle.)  A  minute  rounded 
>x)dy  or  sphere.  Usually  applied  to  the  solid  particles  found 
in  the  blood,  "  chyle,"  and  other  organic  fluids. 

Cortical  Later.  (L.  cortex,  bark.)  The  second  or  inner  skin, 
of  firm  saroode,  found  in  the  Ir^ftuoricL,  an4  which  encloses  the 
inner  fluid  contents,  or  "  chjrme-mass. " 

Cranium.  (G.  kranion,  the  skull.)  The  skuU  or  bony  case,  in 
which  the  brain  of  VertdnxUes  is  enclosed. 
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Crabfeda.     (O.  kraspedont  a  fHnge.)    The  cord-like,  convoluted 

stractures,  attached  to  the  faces  of  the  mesenteries  of  the 

Actinia  or  "Sea-Anemones.     They  are  richly  supplied  with 

"  cnidffi  "  or  **  thread-cells,"  but  their  function  is  unknown. 
Crepusculab.     (L.    crepuscidumt   dusk.)      A    term  applied  to 

certain  Insects,  Bats,  and  other  forms,  which  appear  at  or 

during  twilight. 
Crinoidea.      (O.   krinon,   a  lily ;    eidoa,  form.)    An  order  of 

EchinodemuUa,  including  forms  which  exist  during  the  whole 

or  a  part  of  their  existence  as  stalked  orguiisms.     The  order  is 

abundantly  exemplified  by  fossil  forms,  resembling  lilies,  and 

termed  "  Encrinites,"  or  **  Stone-lilies." 
Cbocodilia.     (G.  hrokodeilos,  a  crocodile.)    An  order  of  Repiilia, 

including  the  Crocodiles. 
Crop.     A  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  senring  as  a  food-receptacle, 

found  in  Insects  and  Crustacea,  in  some  Mollusca,  but  more 

typically  in  Birds  (Ingluvies). 
Crustacea.     (L.  en»to,  asheU.)    A  class  of  ^nnuZosa,  including 

Lobsters  and  Crabs,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  hard 

"sheU"  or  "crust" 
Ctenooyst.     (G.  kteis,  a  comb;  kustia,  a  sac  or  cyst)     A  small 

cyst  or  sac,  containing  calcareous  particles  (otoliths),  found  in 

the  CtenophorOj  and  supposed  to  subserve  the  auditory  or 

hearing  sense. 
Ctenoid.     (G.  kteis  ;  eidos,  form.)    Those  scales  in  Fishes  which 

exhibit  a  comb-like  structure  on  their  posterior  margins.     Ex. 

Perch. 
Ctenophora.     (G.  kteis;  phero,  I  bear.)    An  order  of  AUinogoa, 

including  forms  which  swim  by  aid  of  bands  of  cilia,  arranged  in 

comb-like  plates,  termed  "  ctenophores." 
C17R8QRE8.     (L.  cuTTO,  I  ruu.)    An  order  of  Birds,  in  which  the 

power  of  flight  is  modified,  and  the  legs  formed  for  terrestrial 

progression.     Ex.  Ostrich. 
Cuspidate.     (L.  cuspa^  a  point  or  cusp.)     Applied  to  teeth 

furnished  with  small  points  or  '*  cusps.  ' 
Cuticle.    (L.  cuticula,  diminutive  of  cutis,  skin.)    The  outer  layer 

of  the  integument ;  otherwise  known  as  the  "epidermis,"  or 

"  scarf-«kin. "    The  outer  layer  of  the  body  in  the  Injusorict. 
Cutis.     (L.   cutis,)    The  term  applied  to  the  inner  layer,  true 

skin,  or  ''cutis  vera,"  "corium,"  or  "derma,"  as  distinguished 

from  the  "  cuticle  "  or  " epidermis." 
Ctclobranchiata.    (G.  kuklos,  a  ring  ;  hragchia,  gills. )    A  family 

of  GasieropocUi,  represented  by  the  Limpets,  in  which  the  gills 

are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  body. 
Cycloid.      (G.  kuklos :  eidos,  form.)    Those  scales  in  Fishes, 

which  are  of  simple  rounded  form,  with  an  unindented  margin. 

Ex.  Herring. 
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Ctclostomi.  (G.  huJdos  ;  Homo,  month.)  A  tenn  used  gyno- 
nymonsly  with  Mcurnpobrane/u/ij  in  allusion  to  the  lonnded 
sncker-like  months  of  the  fishes  (Lampreyi  etc.)  indnded  in 
that  order. 

Ctbt.     (G.  ietuiisj  a  sac  or  bladder.)    A  sac  or  Tesicle. 

Cystic  Worms.  The  old  term  applied  to  the  "Sootioes'*  or 
"Besting-lanrae,"  representing  the  txansitionaiy  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  TcBniada  or  "Tape-worms." 

Cybtoidea.  (G.  kuttis;  and  etdoa,  form.)  An  extinct  order  of 
JBchinodennata, 

m 

Decapoda.     (Q.  deha,  ten  ;  poda,  feet.)    An  order  of  Onutacm, 

in  which  ten  walking  feet  are  present :   Ex.   Lobsters.     A 

section  of  the  DQnunchiajU  Cephalopoda,  possessing  ten  anns 

or  feet. 
Decibua.     (L.  (2e,  from ;  cado,  I  fall.)    The  modified  mnoons  or 

lining  membrane  of  the  pregnant  uteros,  when  it  falls  off  after 

the  birth  of  the  contained  embryo. 
Deciouous.     (L.  deddo,  I  fall  off.)    Parts  which  are  shed  or  fill 

off  during  the  life  of  the  animal. 
Demodex.     (G.  demos,  fat ;  dex,  a  boring^worm.)     The  worm* 

like  minute  parasite  which  inhabits  the  follicles  of  the  human 

skin. 
Dentirostres.     (L.  denSf  a  tooth ;   rostrwn,  a  beak.)    A  sub- 
order of  '*  Perching  "  Birds,  in  which  the  beak  has  its  upper 

mandible  notched  or  serrated. 
Dentition.     (L.  dena,  a  tooth. )    The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in 

a  particular  animal  or  group. 
Derma.     (See  Cutis.) 

Dermal.     (G.  derma,  skin.)    Belonging  to  the  skin.    • 
Dextral.     (L.  dextra,  the  right  hand.)    Applied  to  those  0<u- 

teropodoua  shells,  in  which  the  whorls  of  the  shell  are  wound  to 

the  right-hand  side. 
Diaphragm.     (G.  diaphragma,  a  partition.)    The  muscular  parti' 

tion  which,   in  MammaU,  separates    the  thoracic  from  the 

abdominal  cavity. 
Diastema.     (G.  dia,  apart;  hiatemi,  to  place.)    An  interval; 

specially  applied  to  the  intervals  or  spaces  between  the  teeth  in 

Mammala, 
Diastole.     (G.  dicutello,  I  separate.)    Applied  to  the  expansion 

of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  contradistinction  to  its  con* 

traction  or  "systole." 
Diatom AOEJC.     (G.  diatemmo,  to  cut  through.)    Hie  siliceous  or 

flinty  coverings  of  minute  vegetable  organisms  of  a  low  type  of 

organisation. 
Dibranohiata.     (G.  dia,  twice ;  bragehia,  gills.)    The  order  of 

Cuttlefishes  (Cephalcpoda),  having  two  gills. 
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DiOTKODONTiA.  (O.  dia,  twice;  kuon,  dog;  odoua,  a  tooth.) 
An  extinct  order  of  HeptUia,  possessing  two  canine  or  dog- 
like teeth. 

DiDELPHlA.  (G.  dist  twice  ;  delphust  womb. )  The  subK^lass  of 
Marsupial  Mammals,  possessing  a  double  uterine  cavity. 

DiFFEBENTIATION.      {See  SPECIALISATION.) 

DioiT.     (L.  digittUy  a  finger.)    A  finger  or  toe. 

DioiTiOBADA.     (L.  digitus;  gradior,  I  walk.)    Applied  to  those 

Carnivorous  Mammalia  which  walk  on  the  phalanges  of  their 

fore  and  hind  feet 
DiMTARiA.     (G.  dis,  twice  ;  mwm,  a  muscle.)    A  division  of  the 

dass  Lamellibranchiata,  comprising  those  forms,  the  shells  of 

which  are  closed  by  two  adductor  muscles. 
DiNOSAURiA.     (G.  deinoSf  terrible ;  saura,  a  Lixard.)    An  extinct 

order  of  Beptilia. 
DiPHTODONT.     (G.  dis,  twice  ;  phuo,  I  produce  ;  odous,  tooth.) 

Applied  to  those  Mammals  in  which  two  sets  of  teeth  are  pro- 
duced during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal 
Dipnoi.     (G.  dis^  twice,  or  double  ;  pnoe,  breath.)    The  order  of 

Fishes  of  which  the  Lepidosiren  is  the  sole  representative. 

Applied  to  the  order  on  account  of  this  form  breathing  both  by 

gplls  and  lungs  (Protopitri). 
DiPTERA.    (G.  dis  ;  pteron,  wing.)    An  order  of  Insecta,  including 

the  Flies,  which  possess  only  two  wings, 
DisoOPHORA.     (G.  diskos,  a  quoit ;  phero,  I  bear.)    An  order  of 

Annelida,  sometimes  known  as  Suetoria,  or  Hirudinea,  repre- 
sented by  the  Leeches,  and  so  named  from  the  possession  of 

two  locomotive  discs. 
Dissepiments.     (L.  dissepio,  I  partition  off.)    Transverse  par- 
titions, borne  by  the  vertical  septa  of  Sderodermic  ''Coral- 

Utes." 
Distal.     Applied  to  the  f^  extremity  of  the  "  hydrosoma  "  of  a 

hydrozoon,  in  contradistinction  to  the  attached  extremity,  or 

**  proximal "  end. 
DiSTOMA.     (G.  diSj  twice  ;  stoma,  mouth.)    A  genus  of  parasitic 

worms,  popularly  known  as  "  Liver-flukes,"  and  which  possess 

two  oral  openings  or  "  pores."     (See  Cbrcaria.) 
Diurnal.     (L.  dies,  day.)    Applied  to  those  animals  which  move 

abroad  during  the  day. 
Diverticulum.     (L.  diveriiculum,  a  bye-road.)     Applied  to  a 

ctecal  or  blind  tube,  springing  fix>m  the  side  of  another  tube. 
Dorsal.    (L.  dorsum,  back.)   Belonging  to  the  back,  or  *'  dorsal " 

region. 
DORSIBRANORIATA.     (L.  doTSum ;  G.  bragchia,  giUs.)     Having 

external  gills  attached  to  the  back,  as  exempMed  by  certain 

Annelida  and  MoUusca  {Notobranehiata), 
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DuoDEinTX.     The  first  portion  of  the  intestine,  so  called,  because 
in  the  human  subject  it  equals  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers. 

EcDERON.     (O.   ekt  ont ;  deros,  skin.)    The  outer  of  the  two 

layers  into  which  the  ectoderm  is  divided,  and  which  in  the 

coral -bearing  Actinozoa  secretes  the  "corallum." 
EcDYSis.     (G.  ekdtuis,  a  stripping  off.)     The  moulting  of  the 

skin  observed  in  the  larvs  or  caterpillars  of  certain  insects. 
EcHiNOCOCCi.     (G.  eehinosy  a  hedgehog  ;  kokkoa,  a  berry.)    The 

cystic  forms  of  the  Tape-worm  of  the  Dog  {TcBnia  echinoeocau)^ 

otherwise  known  as  "  Hydatids.'* 
ECHINODERMATA.     (G.  tchinos ;  derma,  skin.)    A  class  of  Scki- 

nozoa,  represented  by  the  Sea-urchins  {EckinC)  and  Star  Fishes ; 

so  named  from  the  spiny  character  of  the  integument. 
EcHiNOiDEA.     (G.  echinoa;  eidoa,  form.)    An  order  of  Echino- 

demuUd, 
EcHiNORHTNCHUS.      (G.  echinos;  rhunchos,  beak.)     A  genus  of 

NenuUdmia  or  Round  Worms. 
EcTOCYST.     (G.  dUoSf  outside ;  kmtist  a  bladder.)    The  external 

layer  of  the  coenoecium  of  the  Polyzoa. 
Ectoderm.     (G.  ekios;  derma,  skin.)    The  external  layer  of  the 

skin  of  Ccelenterata. 
EcTOSARC.     (G.   ektoa;  aarx,  flesK)     The  outer  layer  of  the  pro- 
toplasm in  the  Mkizqpoda, 
Edentata.     (L.  e,  without ;  dens,  tooth.)    An  order  of  Matt- 

malia  in  which  the  teeth  are  wholly  or  partially  absent  (Bruta). 
Edentulous.     Toothless. 
Edriophthalmia.     (G.  hedraios,  sitting  ;  ophUudmos,  eyes.)  A 

division  of  Crtutaceti,  in  which  the  eyes  are  sessile,  or  unsup- 
ported on  stalks. 
Elasmobranchii.     (G.    elasma,  a  thin  plate;   bragchia,  gills.) 

An  order  of  Fishes,  including  the  Sharks  and  Rays. 
Elytra.     (G.  elutron,  a  sheath.)     The  homy  anterior  pair  of 

wings  found  in  Beetles  (CoUoptera),  and  which  serve  as  sheaths 

or  cases  for  the  posterior  pair. 
Embryo.     (G.  en,  in  ;  bruo,  I  swell.)    The  earliest  stage  at  which 

the  futura  animal  can  be  detected  in  the  impregnated  ovum 

or  egg. 
Encrphalon.     (G.  egcephalos,  brain.)    The  nervous  mass  con- 
tained within  the  skull  of  Vert^mUa,  and  familiarly  known  as 

the  brain. 
Encrphalous.      (G.   «n,  in ;  kephale,  the  head.)     Applied  to 

those  Mollusca  in  which  a  distinct  head  is  recognisable. 
Enderon.     (G.  en;  deros,  skin.)    The  inner  layer  of  the  outer 

skin  or  ectoderm  of  CodentereUa. 
Endocyst.     (G.  endon,  within ;  kustit,  a  bag.)    The  inner  layer 

or  true  skin  of  Polyzoa. 
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Endoderx.  (G.  endon;  derma,  skin.)  The  inner  layer  of  the 
integument  in  CcsletUeraia, 

Endopodite.  (G.  endon,  within ;  pout,  foot)  The  inner  second- 
ary joint  or  segment  of  the  typical  limb  of  Cruatacea. 

Endosarg.  (G.  ejuUm;  sarx,  flesh.)  The  inner  layer  of  proto- 
plasm in  Rhixopoda. 

Endoskeleton.  (G.  endon;  skelelos,  dry.)  The  internal  hard 
structures  (bones)  of  VerUbrata,  known  collectively  as  the 
skeleton,  and  used  for  the  attachment  of  mnscles,  and  support 
of  the  soft  parts ;  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  hard  de- 
velopments of  the  skin,  which  are  accordingly  known  as  the 
"exoskeleton." 

Endostyle.  (G.  endon;  stuloa,  a  pillar.)  A  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  in  Tunicate  Molluscs  (Ascidia). 

Entomology.  (G.  entoma;  logos,  a  discourse.)  The  division  of 
Zoological  science  which  treats  of  insects. 

Entomophaoa.  (G.  entoma,  insects  ;  pha{f0,  I  eat.)  A  section 
of  Marsupial  Mammals,  represented  by  the  Opossums,  which 
feed  on  insects. 

Entomohtraca.  {Gt»  entoma  ;  ostrakon,  a  %hfXi.)  A  division  of 
Crustacea, 

Entozoa.  (G.  entos,  within  ;  zoSn,  animal.)  Animals  which  are 
parasitic  within  other  animals.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
Scolecida, 

Eocene.  (G.  eos,  dawn  ;  ibainot,  new.)  The  lowest  division  of 
the  Tertiary  Rocks  in  which  living  species  of  animals  are  repre- 
sented to  a  limited  extent. 

Epidermis.  (G.  qpi,  upon;  derma  the  true  skin.)  The  outer 
layer  of  the  skin  destitute  of  nerves  or  blood-vessels,  and  other- 
wise known  as  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

Epipodits.  (G.  qpi;  pous,  foot)  A  process  borne  by  the  proto- 
podite  of  certain  limbs  in  Crustacea,     {See  Scaphoonathitb.) 

Epistome.  (G.  epi;  stoma,  the  mouth.)  A  valve-like  structure 
overhanging  the  mouth  in  certain  Folytoa, 

Epitheca.  (G.  epi;  theke,  a  sheath.)  A  continuous  layer  of 
coral  structure,  surrounding  the  "  theca  '*  or  chamber-like  recep- 
tacle in  ScUrodermie  Corals. 

ErizoA.  (G.  epi,  upon;  zo9n,  animal.)  Applied  to  certain 
lower  Crustaceans,  found  parasitic  on  Fishes. 

Equilateral.  (L.  tequus,  equal ;  latus,  a  side.)  Equal-sided. 
Applied  to  certain  MoUuacan  shells,  such  as  those  of  the  Bra' 
chiopoda, 

Equivalve.  (L.  ceguus  ;  valves,  folding  doors. )  Applied  to  bi- 
valve shells,  the  valves  of  which  are  of  equal  size. 

Errantia.  (L.  errare,  to  wander.)  An  order  of  Annelida,  the 
members  of  which  possess  considerable  power  of  movement 
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£iTBTFTERiT>A.  (G.  eurtu,  broad;  pteron,  wing.)  An  extinct 
group  of  Cruataceet, 

EZOPODITE.  (O.  exo,  outside ;  jxmm,  a  foot.)  The  outer  second- 
aiy  joint  or  segment  of  the  typical  limh  of  Cru$taeea. 

.ExosKELETOK.  (G.  exo;  skeUtos,  dry.)  The  external  skdeton, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  endoskeleton  or  internal 
framework,  and  which  is  formed  by  hard  depositions  in  the  in- 
tegument or  skin  ;  whence  it  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
'*  dermo-skeleton." 

Fauna.  (L.  Fauni,  the  rural  deities  of  the  Romans.)  A  collective 
term  for  the  animal  life  of  a  country,  zone,  or  district 

Femur.  The  thigh-bone  situated  between  the  pelvis  and  bones  of 
the  leg. 

Fibula.  (L.  fbula,  the  pin  of  a  brooch.)  The  external  and 
lesser  bone  of  the  leg  in  the  higher  VerUbrcUa. 

Filiform.*  (L.  JUum^  a  thread ;  forma^  shape).  Shaped  or 
formed  like  a  thread. 

Fimbriated.     (L.  fimbria^  a  fringe.)    Fringed. 

FissiLiNOUiA.  {L.findOf  I  cleave  ;  lingua^  tongue.)  A  group  of 
the  LacertUia  or  Lizards,  with  deft  tongues. 

Fission.  (L.  Jisaua,  clefL )  The  process  of  self -division  or  cleavage, 
a  mode  of  reproduction  seen  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and 
plant  life. 

FissiPAROUS.  (L.  JindOf  I  cleave ;  jparia,  I  bring  forth.)  Giving 
rise  to  new  structures  or  individuals  by  fission. 

FissiROSTRES.  (L.  Jissus,  cleft ;  rostrum,  beak. )  A  sfub-order  of 
Perching  Birds,  in  which  the  beak  is  deft  far  back  on  the  head. 
Ex.  Swallow. 

Flaoellum.  (L.  JlageUum,  a  whip.)  The  single  lash-like  append- 
age of  certain  In/usorians,  termed  accordingly  Flageilata. 

Flora.  (L.  jFYoto,  the  goddess  of  flowers.)  A  collective  term  for 
the  plant  life  of  a  country  or  district. 

FOLUCLE.  (L.  foUieulua,  a  little  bag.)  Minute  secreting  bags 
or  sacs,  which  open  upon  mucous  membranes. 

FooT-JAWS.  Those  locomotive  appendages  of  Orustaeea,  which 
are  modified  to  subserve  the  function  of  mastication. 

Foraminifera.  (L.  foramen^  a  hole  ;  fero,  I  carry.)  A  group 
of  Rhizopoda  {Protozoa),  the  bodies  of  which  are  endosed  in 
hollow  calcareous  shells,  through  apertures  in  which,  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  they  are  composed  is  protruded. 

Fbuoivorous.  (L.  frux,  fruit ;  voro,  I  devour.)  living  upon 
fruits. 

Furculum.  (L.  furctjt,  a  fork.)  The  V-shaped  bone  in  Birls 
formed  by  the  united  clavicles  or  collar  bones  ;  familiarlj 
termed  the  "merrythought" 
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FusiFOBH.     (L.  fvuus,  a  spindle ;  format  shape.)    Pointed  at 
both  ends ;  spindle-shaped. 

GAXEOPiTHECTrs.     (€k  Qolen^  a  weasel ;  pUhekos^  an  ape.)     A 

genofl  of  animals  amed  to  the  Inseciivorct,  and  familiarly  known 

as  Flying  Lemurs. 
Gallinacei.     (L.    gaUina,  ^  fowl.)      A  section  of  the  order 

Jttuores,  represented  by  the  domestic  fowL 
Ganolion.     (G.  gagglionf  a  swelling.)    A  mass  of  nervous  matter, 

forming  a  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  containing  nerve  cells, 

and  receiving  and  giving  out  impressions. 
Ganoidei.     (G.  ganoSf  splendour.)    An  order  of  Fishes  covered 

with  ganoid  scales,  and  represented  in  greater  part  by  extinct 

forms. 
Gasteropoda.    (G.  gcuter,  belly ;  pons,  foot)    A  class  of  Mol- 

lusea  possessing  a  ventral  locomotive  disc  or  foot 
Gemma.     (L.  gemma,  a  bud. )    The  bud  or  individual  produced  by 

an  animal  organism,  and  which  usually  contains  the  essential 

elements  of  a  new  form. 
Gemmation.     The  process  of  asexual  reproduction  by  budding. 
Gemmiparous.     (L.  gemma  ;  pariOf  I  "pTodvLce.)     Giving  origin 

to  new  individuals  or  structures  by  means  of  budding. 
Gemmule.    An  encysted  mass  of  sponge  particles,  from  which 

new  individuals  are  produced. 
Gephyrea.     (G.  gephwrOf  a  bridge.)    A  class  of  Anmtlosa,  in- 
cluding the  Spoon  Worms. 
Gebm-cell.     The  first  nucleated  cell  that  appears  in  the  ovum 

after  impregnation. 
Geem-yesicle.    The  nucleated  cell,  existing  as  the  essential  part 

of  the  unimpregnated  ovum. 
Gland.    (L.  glanSf  an  acorn.)    A  term  applied  to  those  organs 

which  secrete  from  the  blood  certain  fluids,  which  are  elaborated 

by  the  glandular  structures,  and  excreted  fh)m  the  gland,  usually 

by  a  separate  duct 
GONOBLASTiDirM.     (G.  gtmoSf  oflbpring ;  UaaHdion,  a  little  bud.) 

The  processes  which  bear  the  reproductive  buds  or  "gono- 

phores"  in  Hydraooa, 
GoNOPHOBE.     (G.  gonoa;  phero,  I  carry.)    The  generative  buds 

or  receptacles  of  the  Hydwzoa, 
Gonosome.     (G.  gonoa  ;  soma,  body.)    Applied  collectively  to  the 

generative  zooids  of  a  HydrozoSn, 
Gballatores.     (L.  graUa,  a  stilt)    An  order  of  Birds. 
Granivobous.     (L.  granum,  a  grain ;  «on>,  I  devour.)    Living 

upon  grain  or  seeds. 
Gbaptolite.     (G.  grapho,  I  write ;  lUhos,  stone.)     An  extinct 

order  of  Hydrotoa. 
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GreoabINA.     (L.  gregarius,  occumng  in  a  flock  or  herd.)    A 

genus  of  Protozoa,  representing  the  dass  Oreffarinida. 
Gtmkoljsm ATA.     (G.  gwmnos,  naked  ;  laimogf  throat)     An  order 

of  Polyzoa,  in  which  the  mouth  is  unprotected  by  an  "epistome. " 
Gtmnophiona.     (G.   gumnM ;    ophis,  a  snake.)      An  order  of 

Amphibia. 
Gtmnohomata.      (G.  gumnos;  soma,  the  body.)    An  order  of 

PteropodOy  in  which  the  body  is  destitute  of  a  shell. 

Hjsmal.  (G.  haima,  blood.)  Relating  to  the  blood-vascnlAr  or 
circulatory  system. 

Hallux.  (L.  fudUx,  the  great  toe.)  The  innermost  of  the  five 
normal  digits  of  the  Vertebrate  foot 

Halteres.  (G.  haUerea,  weights  held  in  the  hand  in  leaping.) 
The  modified  second  pair  of  wings  in  Dipterous  Insects,  which 
exist  as  delicate  filaments,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  use  in 
balancing  the  animal 

Hectocottlxts.  (G.  hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  kotidos,  a  cnp.) 
The  peculiar  reproductive  arm  of  male  Cephalopoda^  formerly 
described  as  a  separate  organism. 

Hemimetabola.  (G.  hemi,  half;  m^taJboU,  change.)  A  sectioii 
of  the  Insecta,  including  those  insects  which  nndeigo  an  incom- 
plete metamorphasis. 

Hemiptera.  (G.  hemi,  and  pteron,  wing.)  An  order  of  Insects 
possessing  the  halves  of  the  anterior  wings  of  coriaceous  or 
leathery  consistence. 

Hermaphrodite.  (G.  ffermes,  Mercury;  Aphrodite,  Venoa.) 
Applied  to  those  animals,  the  sexes  of  which  are  contained  in 
one  and  the  same  individual. 

Heterocercal.  (G.  heteros,  diverse ;  herkos,  taO.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  '*  caudal "  or  tail-fin  of  Fishes,  when  composed 
of  two  imequal  halves  or  lobes. 

Heterogangliata.  (G.  heteros;  gagglion,  a  knot.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  MoUusea,  in  allusion  to  the  unsymmetrical 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  in  that  type  of  structure. 

Heterophagi.  (G.  heteros,  other  ;  phago,  I  eat.)  A  division  of 
Birds  in  which  the  young  are  hatched  in  a  comparatively  imma- 
ture condition. 

Hirudinea.  (L.  hirudo,  a  Horse-leech.)  An  order  of  Annelida, 
represented  by  the  Leeches. 

HoLOCEPHALi.  (G.  holos,  entire  ;  ktphale,  head.)  A  sub-order  of 
Elasmobranchii  represented  by  the  Chimcera, 

HoLOMETABOLA.  (G.  holos  ;  metobole,  change.)  A  section  of  the 
Insecta,  including  those  forms  which  undergo  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis. 

HoLOSTOMATA.     (G.  holos  ;  stoma,  mouth.)     A  group  of  Oastero- 
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poda,  in   which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  onindented  or 
entire. 
HoLOTHUBlA.     (G.  holoihourion,  a  Sea-cucmnber.)    A  genus  of 
Echijiodennata,   representing  the    order    Hohthuroidea,    and 
familiarly  known  as  "  Sea-cucumbers  and  Trepangs." 
HoMOCERCAL.     (G.  homoSf  similar  ;  kerhos,  tail.)    Applied  to  the 

"  caudal  "  fin  of  fishes  when  composed  of  two  equal  halves  or 
lobes. 
HoMOOANOLiATA.     (G.  homos ;  goggUon,  a  knot)    Applied  to 

the  Annulasa,  in  allusion  to  the  sjrmmetrical  disposition  of  the 

nervous  system  in  that  sub-kingdom. 
HoMOLOOY.     (G.  homos;  logos,  a  discourse.)     Applied  to  parts  or 

organs  constructed  on  the  same  fundamental  type  or  plan. 

The  relation  between  parts  developed  out  of  the  same  embryonic 

structures. 
Humerus.     The  single  bone  composing  the  "  brachiuni,"  or  upper 

arm  of  the  higher  Vertebrata. 
Htdatids.     (See  Echinococoi.) 
Hydriform.      (G.    hudra,  a  Water-serpent ;   L.  forma,   form. ) 

Resembling  tiie  Hydro,  or  freshwater  Polype,  in  form. 
Htdrorhiza.      (G.   hudra;  rhiza,  root)     The  adherent  basal 

portion  or  proximal  and  attached  end  of  a  Hydrozoon. 
Htdrosoma.      (G.  hudra ;  soma,  body.)    The  entire  organism, 

simple  or  compound,  of  a  Hydrozoon. 
Hydrotueca.      (G.    hudra;    theke,   a   sheath    or   case.)     The 

chitinous  or  homy  cases  in  which  the  polypites  of  certain 

Hydrozoa  (SerttUarida)  are  protected. 
Hydrozoa.     (G.  hudra;  zoim,  animal.)     A  class  of  Coelenterata, 

of  which  the  Hydra,  or  "Common  freshwater  Polype,"  is  the 

typical  representative. 
Hymenoptera.     (G.   humen,  a  membrane;   pteron,  wing.)    An 

order  of  Insecta  possessing  four  large  membranous  wings. 
Hyoid.    (G.  U;  eidos,  form.)    The  os Hngucs,  or  "tongue-bone;" 

so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  man  to  the  Greek  letter  U. 
Hyracoidra.     (G.  hurax,  a  shrew;  eidos,  form.)     An  order  of 

certain  systems  of  Mammalian  classification,  including  the  single 

genus  Hyrax,  the  "  Coney*'  or  Rabbit  of  Scripture. 

ICHTHYODORULITE.       (G.    tchthtu,  fish ;    dorus,   spear ;    lithos, 

stone.)    The  fossil  fin-spines  of  Fishes,  but  principally  those  of 

the  Elasmobranchii. 
ICHTUYOHORPHA.     (G.  tchthus ;  morphe,  form.)    An  order  of 

Amphibia,  including  the  Newts,  so  called  in  allusion  to  their 

Fish-like  shape. 
lOBTHYOPSiDA.     (G.  tchthus ;  opsis,  appearance.)    A  province  of 

the  Vertebrata,  including  the  classes  Pisces  and  Amphibia. 
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ICHTHTOSAURIA.  (G.  ichthus ;  Muro,  a  Lixud.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  Reptilicu 

Imaoo.  (L.  imago,  an  image.)  Applied  by  Linnena  to  the 
perfect,  winged,  sexual  insect. 

Imbricated.  (L.  imbricatuSf  tiled.)  Applied  to  scales  or  plates 
which  overlap  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house. 

Inoisob.  (L.  ineido,  I  cut)  The  cutting  teeth  fixed  in  the  front 
of  the  Mammalian  jaws. 

Inequilatebal.     Having  two  unequal  sides. 

Inequiyalyb.     Having  two  unequal  pieces  or  valves. 

Infundibulum.  (L.  in/undiinUum,  a  funnel)  The  tube  or 
"  funnel "  composed  of  processes  of  the  mantle  of  MoUusca,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  passes  out  from  the  branchial  or  re- 
spiratory chamber. 

Infusokia.  (L.  ii^fusum,  an  infusion.)  A  class  of  Protaanc  ani> 
mals,  including  microscopic  animalculse,  and  so  called  from 
their  occurrence  in  infusions  of  organic  matter. 

Imoperculata.  (L.  in,  without ;  operculum,  a  lid.)  A  section  of 
terrestrial  Ocuteropoda,  distinguished  by  the  non-possession  of  a 
homy  plate  or  "  operculum  "  for  closing  the  mouth  of  the  shell 

Insbcta.  (L.  inseeo,  I  cut  in  pieces.)  A  class  of  AnauUota,  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  perfect  segmentation  of  the  body. 

Insbctiyora.  (L.  insedum,  an  insect ;  voro,  I  devour.)  An 
order  of  Mammalia,  represented  by  the  Mole. 

Insessores.  (L.  ina^ieo,  I  sit  upon.)  The  order  of  perching  or 
Pauerine  Birds. 

Interambitlacral- AREAS.  The  spaces  in  the  shell  of  the  Echi- 
nus, composed  of  plates  which  are  non-perforated  for  the  protru- 
sion of  the  tubular  feet. 

Inyertebrata.  (L.  in,  without ;  veriebra,  a  segment  of  the 
spine.)  Lamarck's  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  including 
those  animals  destitute  of  a  backbone. 

IsoPODA.  (G.  iaos,  equal ;  pout,  foot)  An  order  of  Orustae»  in 
which  the  feet  are  equal.  Represented  by  the  Oniteut  or 
Wood  Louse. 

JuauLAR.  (L.  jugulum,  the  throat)  Applied  to  the  ventral  fins 
of  Fishes  when  they  are  situated  on  the  throat,  and  below  or 
in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

Eainozoio.  (G.  hainot,  recent;  zoe,  life.)  The  most  recent  or 
Tertiary  period  of  palieontologists,  including  those  formations 
in  which  the  fossils  are  those  of,  or  approach  nearly  to,  existing 
species  of  animals  and  plants. 

Keratodb.  (G.  keraa,  horn  ;  eidos,  form.)  The  homy  material 
of  which  sponge-fibros  are  in  greater  part  composed. 
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Labittm.     (L.  labium^  a  lip.)    The  lower  lip  ci  JtnmUoaa, 

Labrum.     The  upper  lip  of  Annulosa, 

Labyrinthodontia.  (G.  labyrinthoB,  a  labgrrinth  ;  odous,  tooth.) 
An  extinct  order  of  Amphibia. 

Lacebtilia.     (L.  kuierta,  a  Lizard.)    An  order  of  Reptilia. 

Lamella.     (L.  lameUa^  a  plate.)    A  plate-like  structore. 

Lajcellibranohiata.  (L.  2ame22a;  GL  (ra^c&uz,  gills.)  A  class 
of  MoUuaoa  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  membranous 
lamellar  or  plate»like  gills. 

Larya.  (L.  Utrwi,  a  mask.)  The  term  applied  by  Linnnns  to 
the  grub  or  caterpillar,  as  forming  the  first  stage  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Inucta. 

Larynx.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  forming 
in  the  higher  Vertdrraia  the  organ  of  voice. 

Lepidoptera.  (G.  lepis,  a  scale  ;  pteron,  a  wing.)  An  order  of 
Insects  represented  by  the  Motha  and  Butterflies,  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  four  scale-covered  wings.     ^ 

Lepidcnsiren.  (G.  lepiSf  and  seiren,  a  sireb. )  A  fish  exemplify- 
ing the  order  Dipnoi, 

Lingual.     (L.  lingua^  the  tongue.)    Connected  with  the  tongue. 

Lophophore.  (G.  lopfios,  a  crest;  p?tero,  I  carry.)  The  disc 
upon  which  the  tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa  are  supported. 

LORICATA.  (L.  loricet,  a  breastplate. )  Applied  to  the  division 
of  MeptileSf  including  the  Turtles  and  Crocodiles,  in  which  the 
exoskeleton  consists  of  bony  plates.     (Squamata.) 

LucERNARi  A.  (L.  lucemo,  a  lamp. )  A  genus  of  HydroeoOy  repre- 
senting the  order  Lucemarida. 

Lumbar.     (L.  lumbtu,  the  loins.)    Connected  with  the  loins. 

Macrura.  (G.  makros,  long ;  oura,  tail.)  A  section  of  Orus- 
tacea  (Deeapoda),  represented  by  the  Lobsters,  etc.,  in  which  the 
tail,  is  elongated. 

Hadrepobiform.     Perforated  with  small  holes. 

Majoreporiform  tubercle.  The  small  perforated  plate  by 
which  water  is  admitted  to  ^the  ambulacral  system  of  the 
Echinoma. 

Mallophaoa.  (G.  mallot,  a  fleece ;  pkago,  I  eat.)  An  order  of 
Losects  parasitic  upon  Birds. 

Mammalia.  (L.  mamma,  a  breast)  A  dass  of  VerUbraia  pos- 
sessing mammary  or  milk  glands,  by  means  of  which  ^ey 
suckle  their  young. 

Mandible.  (L.  mandibulum,  a  jaw.)  The  upper  and  larger  jmir 
of  jaws  in  Arthropodous  Annulosa.   The  lower  jaw  in  VerUbrata. 

Mantle.  The  external  soft  skin  of  MoUutca,  which  invests  and 
envelopes  the  viscera.     (Pallium.) 

Mabsipobranchii.      (G.   manipotf  a  pouch ;  bragehia,  giUs.) 

2  Q 
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or  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  vhich  tmite  in  the  middle  line  to 

form  the  neural  canal  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Neitropodia.      (6.  neuron;  paua,  the  foot)      The  inferior  or 

ventral "  oars"  or  "  foot  tabercles  "  of  Annelida,  so  caUed  from 

their  position  relative  to  the  nervons  system. 
Nbttropteiul     (O.  neuron  ;  pteron,  wing. )    An  order  of  Inseda, 

represented  by  the  Dragon  Flies,  etc.,  distinguished  by  the 

possession  of  four  laige  membranous  wings,   supported  by 

distinct  "  nervures." 
Neuter.     (L.  neuter,  neither. )    Applied  specially  to  those  Insects 

in  which  the  sex  is  indistinct  or  undeveloped. 
NiCTiTATiKO  MSMBBAKB.    (L.  m'cto,  I  wlnk. )    The  third  eyelid 

of  Beptiles  and  Birds. 
Nocturnal.     (L.  nox,  night.)    Applied  to  those  forms  which  are 

active  or  move  about  during  the  night 
Normal.     (L.  norma,  a  rule  or  standard.)    Agreeing  with  an 

ordinary  type  of  structure  or  function. 
NOTOBRANCHIATA.     (G.  noton,  back;  bragckia,  giUa,)    Agroap 

of  the  Annelida,  in  which  the  gills  are  borne  on  the  upper  or 

dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 
NoTOCHOED.     (6.   noton;  chorde,  a  string.)    Or  *^Ch(»da  Dor- 

sails."    An  embryonic  structure  found  in  all  Vertebrates,  and 

formed  in  the  floor  of  the  "primitive  groove."     Replaced  in 

the  adult  by  the  spinal  column,  of  which  the  notochord  is  the 

early  repreeentative. 
NoTOPODiXTM.     (G.  noton;  jpoda^  feet)    The  superior  or  dorsal 

"  oar, "  or  foot  tubercle  of  AnneUd4i» 
Nucleated.     Possessing  a  nucleus  or  central  solid  particle. 
Nucleolus.    (L.  diminutive  of  nucleus,  a  kernel.)    The  speck  or 

particle  of  solid  matter  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nudeua  of 

cells. 
Nucleus.     (L.  nudeue,)    The  particle  of  solid  germinal  matter 

found  in  the  interior  of  cells,  and  with  which  the  development 

of  ceUs  is  intimately  associated. 
NuDiBRANCHiATA.     (L.  nudua^  naked  ;  G.  bragchiti,  gills.)    A 

division  of  Oaateropoda,  in  which  the  gills  are  unprotected. 
Nymphs.    The  pupa  of  Insects,  which  are  active  during  the 

chrysalis  or  pupa  stage  of  their  development 

Occipital.  .  Belonging  to  the  "occipital"  bone,  or  back  part  of 

the  head. 
Ocelli.    (L.  ocellus,  a  little  eye.)    The  simple  eyes  of  CoeleiUerata, 

Bchinodermoita,  Annulosa,  and  MoUusca. 
OcTOPODA.      (G.   octo,  eight;  poda,   feet)     A  division  of  the 

Dibranehiate  Cephalopoda,  including  those  Cuttlefishes  which 

possess  eight  arms  or  tentacles. 
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Odontophore.     (O.  odotUf  tooth ;  pkero,  I  bear.)    The  masti- 

catory  "  tongue,"  or  lingual  ribbon  of  Molluaea, 
Odontophora.      (G.   odous;  phero.)     Applied  coUectirely  to 

those  classes  of  Mollusca  which  possess  distinct  heads,  and  in 

which  an  '* odontophore"  is  also  present. 
(Esophagus.    (G.  oiaos,  a  reed ;  phagdn,  to  eat.)    The  "  gullet,** 

or  tube  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
Olioochjbtjb.      (G.    oligos,  few;    chaUe,   hair.)      An  order  of 

Armelida,  represented  by  the  Earthworms,  in  which  few  loco- 
motive bristles  are  developed. 
Oolite.     A  series  of  strata  of  the  Meaoxoic  period. 
Opeaculata.      (L.  opercutwrn,  a  lid.)    A  division  of  Pulmo- 
nary Oasteropoda,  in  which  the  shell  is  closed  by  an  "  oper- 

culam.** 
Operculum.      (L.   operculum.)     A  homy  or  calcareous  plate 

borne  on  the  "foot  "  of  OasUropodous  Molluaea^  by  means  of 

which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  closed  when  the  animal  is 

retracted  within  its  abode.     Applied  to  the  movable  piece  of 

the  shell  in  certain  Cnistaeeans,  such  as  Balanua,    The  bony 

flap  of  Fishes  covering  the  gills,  and  forming  the  external 

covering  of  the  branchial  or  gill-chamber. 
Uphidia.     (G.  opfiis,  a  serpent)    An  order  of  Reptilia^  including 

the  snakes. 
Ofuiomorpha.      (G.    ophis;    morphe,    shape.)      A    division  of 

Amphibia,  representeid  by  the  Casdliad^B, 
Ophiura.    (G.  ophis :  oura,  a  taiL)    A  genus  of  Echinodertnata^ 

represented  by  the  '*  Brittle  Stars,**  which  form  the  type  of  the 

order  Ophiuroidea, 
Opisthobranchiata.      (G.  opisthen,   behind ;   bragchia,  gillB.) 

A  group  of  Oasteropoda,  in  which  the  gills  are  situated  towards 

the  posterior  aspect  of  the  body. 
Opisthoocelous.      (G.   opisthen ;  koilos,  hollow.)      Applied  to 

those  vertebrae  the  bodies  of  which  are  hollow  or  concave 

posteriorly. 
Oral.     (L.  os,  mouth.)    Belonging  to  the  mouth. 
Ornithodelphia.      (G.  omithos,  a  bird;  delphua,  the  womb.) 

A  subK^Iass  of  Mammalia^   including  the  Omithorhynchtu, 

(Monotrehata.) 
Ornithorhynchus.     (G.  omithos  ;fpuncho8,  beak.)    A  genus  of 

MoTiotremata,  familiarly  known  as  ih^  Divck-billed  Platypus, 

or  "Water-mole  **  of  Australia. 
Orthoptera.    (G.  orthos,  straight ;  pteron,  wing.)    An  order  of 

Insecta,  represented  by  Locusts,   etc.,   characterised    by  the 

"  straight  '*  arrangement  of  the  wing-nervures. 
Oscula.     (L.  oaculum^  a  little  moutlZ)    The  larger  "ezhalent** 

apertures  of  Spongida. 
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Otoliths.  (G.  aus,  ear ;  liihos^  stone.)  Calcareoufi  particles 
enclosed  in  the  auditory  capsules  of  TnvertdmUa. 

Ovary.  The  essential  element  of  the  female  reproductive  system^ 
in  which  the  "  ova  "  or  eggs  are  developed. 

OviPAKOUS.  (L.  ovum,  an  egg ;  pario,  I  produce.)  Producing 
eggs.  Specially  applied  to  those  VerUbriita  in  which  the  ova 
are  expelled  from  the  parent  body  before  or  soon  after  im- 
pregnation. 

Ovipositor.  (L.  ovum  ;  ponOy  I  place.)  The  abdominal  terminal 
appendages  of  certain  Insects,  by  means  of  which  the  e^s  are 
deposited  or  placed  in  situations  favourable  for  development 

Ovum.  (L.  ovwm.)  The  "ovum"  or  egg,  representing  the 
essential  contribution  of  the  female  in  the  reproductive  process, 
and  which,  after  impregnation,  is  capable  of  evolving  a  new 
form  or  "individual." 

OxYURis.  (G.  0XU8,  sharp ;  oura,  tail.)  The  genus  of  "  Threa<i- 
worms,"  included  in  the  Nemaidmia. 

Pachyderm  ATA.  (G.  pachvs,  thick  ;  derma,  skin.)  An  order  of 
Mammalia  now  included  in  the  UngrUcUa,  and  which  was 
represented  by  the  £lephants  and  allied  forms. 

Paljsontology.  (G.  palaios,  ancient;  logos,  a  discourse.)  A 
division  of  science  which  investigates  extinct  and  fossil  organic 
remains. 

Palaotherium.  (G.  paXaios ;  therion,  beast.)  An  extinct 
Ungulate  Mammal  allied  to  the  Tapirs,  and  belonging  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch. 

Palaozoic.  (G.  palaios  ;  zot,  life.)  The  most  ancient  of  the 
epochs  into  which  the  series  of  rock  formations  is  divided. 

Pallial.     Belonging  to  the '* mantle.'* 

Palliobranchiata.  {h.  pallium  ;  Or.  hragchia,  ^Sis.)  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  Bra/Jiiopodous  Mollv,8ca,  in  allusion  to 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  mantle  formed  the  respirs- 
tory  organ  in  these  forms. 

Pallium,  (h. pallium,  a  cloak.)  The  "mantle"  of  Mollusca, 
or  membrane  which  secretes  tlie  shell. 

Palpi.  (L.  paJpo,  I  touch.)  Appendages  attached  to  the  mas- 
ticatory organs  of  Inseda,  Arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  subserve  the  sense  of  touch. 

Parapodia.  (G.  para,  beside  ;  poda,  feet)  The  lateral  pro- 
cesses of  Annelida,  otherwise  known  as  "  foot-tubercles." 

Parietal.  (L.  paries,  a  wall.)  Belonging  to  the  walls  or  sides 
of  any  cavity  or  structure. 

Parieto-splanchnio.  (L.  paries ;  G.  splagckna,  viscera).  The 
nervous  ganglion  in  the  higher  Mollusca  which  supplies  the 
mantle,  gills,  and  viscera  generally. 
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PxTAOniH.  (G.  pcUageunif  the  'border  of  a  dress.)  Applied  to 
the  expansion  of  the  skin  or  integument  by  which  certain 
animals  (Flying  Dragon,  Bats,  Flying  Lemurs,  etc.)  support 
themselves  in  the  air. 

Patella.     The  knee-pan  or  knee-cap. 

Pectoral.     (L.  pectus,  the  breast.)    Belonging  to  the  chest. 

Pedal.  (L.  pes,  the  foot.)  Relating  to  the  "foot"  of  Mollusca. 
Connected  with  the  foot. 

Pedicellarijs.  (L.  pedi4xllus,  a  Louse.)  Minute  organic  append- 
ages found  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  most  Echinoder- 
mata. 

Pedifalpl  (L.  pes,  the  foot ;  patpo,  I  feel.)  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  order  of  Arcichnida,  including  the -Scorpions,  and 
so  called  from  the  great  development  of  the  maxillary  palpi. 

Peduncle.  (L.  peduneiUus,  a  stalk.)  The  stalk  by  which  cer- 
tain Brachiopoda  are  attached  to  fixed  objects.  The  stalk  of 
Cirripedes,     Ex.  Barnacles. 

Pelagic.  (G.  pelagos,  sea.)  Applied  to  those  forms  which  in- 
habit the  open  sea. 

Pelvis.  (L.  pelvis,  a  basin.)  The  **  hip-girdle "  or  bony  arch 
supporting  the  hinder  or  pelvic  limbs  of  Vertehrata. 

Perennibranchiata.  (L.  perennis,  perpetual ;  G.  hragchia, 
gills.)  A  group  of  Amphibia  in  which  the  gills  are  persistent 
throughout  life. 

Pericardium.  (G.  peri,  around  ;  kardia,  heart.)  The  serous 
membrane  which  envelopes  the. heart  in  the  higher  animals. 
Applied  to  a  large  venous  canal  or  "sinus"  surrounding  the 
heart  of  GrusUuxa. 

Perioastric.  (G.  peri;  gaster,  stomach.)  Applied  to  spaces 
in  the  body-cavity  of  Invertebrates  which  surround  the  stomach 
and  viscera  generally,  and  through  which  a  distinct  circulation 
or  **  cyclosis  "  is  in  some  cases  maintained. 

Perissodactyla-  (G.  perissos,  uneven ;  daklulos,  toe.)  Ap- 
plied to  those  UngvlaU  or  "Hoofed"  Quadrupeds,  in  which 
the  feet  have  an  odd  number  of  digits.     £x.  Tapir,  Horse. 

Perivisceral.     (See  Perigastric.) 

Phalanges.  (G.  phalagx,  a  row.)  The  small  bones  composing 
the  digits  (or  fingers  and  toes)  of  the  higher  Vertehrata. 

Pharyngobranchii.  (G.  pharugx,  the  pharynx  ;  bragchia,  gills. ) 
An  order  of  Fishes,  including  only  the  Lancelet,  in  which  the 
perforated  pharynx  performs  the  function  of  gills. 

Pharynx.     (G.  pharugx.)    The  upper  part  of  the  gullet. 

Phraomacone.  (G.  phragma,  a  partition  ;  konos,  a  cone.)  The 
chambered  portion  of  the  shell  of  the  Belemnitidce. 

PHYLAOTOLJiMATA.  (G.  phuloJUos,  guarded;  laimos,  throat.) 
An  order  of  Polyzoa,  in  which  the  oral  opening  is  guarded  by 
an  epistome. 
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Physophoridjs.     (6.  phttsa^heOows  ;  phero,  I  cany.)    An  order 

of  ffjfdrozoa,  distinguuhed  by  the  poeseMion  of  a  "  pneumato- 

phore,"  or  "float" 
Phytophagous.     (O.  phiUoTi,  a  plant ;  phage,  I  eat.)    Applied 

to  those  animals  which  subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet. 
Pinnate.     (L.  jtn'fina,  a  feather.)    Feather-shaped. 
PiNNioRADA.    (L.  pinna;  gradior,  I  walk.)    A  gronp  of  Cami- 

vorotu  Mammals,  represented  by  the  Seals  and  Walnues,  in 

'  which  the  feet  are  in  the  form  of  swimming  paddles. 
Pisces.     (L.  piscis,  a  ftsh.)    A  class  of  VcrUiraia,  including  the 

Fishes. 
Placenta.     (L.  plcuxnta,  a  cake.)    Applied  to  the  "  after-birth/* 

or  oi-gan  by  means  of  which  a  vascular  connection  is  maintained 

between  the  foetus  and  mother  before  birth. 
Placoid.     (G.  plaXj  a  plate  ;  eidoa,  form.)    Applied  to  the  bony 

plates  or  scales  found  irregularly  disposed  over  the  skin  of 

certain  Fishes,  such  as  Sharks,  Rays,  etc. 
Plaoiostomi.     (G.  plagioa,  transverse ;  stoma,  mouth.)    A  divi- 
sion of  Elasmokranchii,  including  the  Sharks  aud  Rays,  in 

which  the  mouth  is  transverse,  and  situated  on  the  under  surface 

of  the  head. 
Plantiokaoe.    (L.  plamta,  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  gradior,  I  walk.) 

A  division  of  Camivora,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  applied 

to  the  ground  in  walking.     Ex.  Bears. 
Plattelmia.     (G.  plains,  broad  ;  helmins,  a  worm.)    A  gronp 

of  ScoUcida,  including  the  "Tape "  or  Flat  Worms. 
Platyrhina.     (G.  plains,  broad  ;  rhines,  nostrils.)    A  division 

of  Quadrumana,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  broad  and  placed 

widely  apart.     Ex.  Spider-monkeys. 
Plesiosaurus.     (G.  plesios,  near ;  saura,  a  Lizard.)    An  extinct 

genus  of  marine  JRepliUs,  representing  the  order  Plesiosauria. 
Pneumatic.    (G.  pneuma,  air).    Applied  to  cavities  or  structures 

filled  with  air. 
Pneumatophore.     (G.  pneuma;  phero,  I  carry.)    The  "float" 

or  dilated  portion  of  the  coenosarc  in  Physophoridos,  by  means 

of  which  these  oceanic  forms  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
PoDOPHTHALMiA.     (G.  pous,  foot ;  ophtholmos,  eye.)    An  order 

of  Crustacea  {DseapodoC^,  in  which  the  eyes  are  pedunculated  or 

stalked. 
PoLLEX.     (L.  pollex,  the  thumb.)    The  first  or  innermost  digit 

of  the  pectoral  limb  of  VerUbrata — ^the  thumb. 
PoLYOASTRiCA.     (G.  polus,  many ;  gaster,  belly  or  stomach.)    A 

name  applied  erroneously  by  Ehrenbei^g  to  the  Infusoria. 
PoLYPARY.     The  chitinous  secretion  investing  the  "hydrosoma" 

of  many  Hydrozoa, 
Polype.     (G.  polus^  many ;  pous,  foot)    Now  applied  to  the 
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"individuals"  of  single  Actinozoa,  or  to  the  ''Zooids"  of  a 

compound  Actinoxodn,    Broadly  used  to  signify^  any  of  the 

plant-like  Protozoa  and  CixlenUrata. 
PoLTFiDS.     Applied  to  the  individual  zooids  of  a  Polyzdin. 
PoLTPiDOM.     The  common  integumentary  structure  of  a  compound 

Hydrozobn  or  Polyzoon. 
PoLYPiTE.     Applied  to  the  individual  zooids  of  a  ffydrozoSn. 
PoLYTHALAHOUS.    (G.  poluSf  many  ;  thalamos,  chamber.)    Many- 
chambered  ;  applied  to  the  shells  of  Foramini/era. 
PoLYZOA.     (G.  poluSf  many  ;  zoon,  animal.)     A  class  of  MoUua- 

coida^   represented  by  compound  forms  (FlustroB  or   '*Sea* 

Mats  ").     The  term  Bryozoa  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  class. 
POLYZOARiuu.     The  common  integumentary  system  or  structure 

of  a  Polyzo&n. 
PoaiFERA.      (L.  poms,  a  pore  ;  fero,  I  carry.)    An  old  term 

applied  to  the  Spungea. 
Po8T-(ES0PHAOEAL.     Situated  posteriorly  to  or  behind  the  gullet. 
P&SMOLAR.      (L.    pr(By  in    front ;    molareSj    grinders.)       The 

**  Bicuspid  "  teeth  ;  or  those  "  Molars  "  which  are  preceded  by 

deciduous  or  Milk-teeth. 
pRiE-CBSOVHAOEAL.      Situated  anteriorly  to  or  in  front  of  the 

gullet. 
Pboboscidea.     (L.  proboscis,  the  snout)    A  division  of  hoofed 

Quadrupeds,  represented  solely  by  the  Elephants,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  proboscis. 
P&0C(EL0U8.     (G.  pro,  front ;  koilos,  hollow.)    Applied  to  those 

vertebne,  the  bodies  of  which  are  concave  or  hollow  in  front. 
Pboolottis.    (G.  proglottis,  the  point  of  the  tongue.)    Applied 

to  the  generative  segmente  or  zooids  of  ScoUdda,  produced  by 

gemmation,  and  containing  ova.     Ex.  Tape-worm. 
Pboleos.     False  or  abdominal  legs  of  Lepidopterous  larvs. 
Pbopodite.    (G.  pro,  front ;  poits,  foot.)    The  proximal  segment 

of  the  typical  limb  of  Crustacea, 
Pboscolex.     (G.  pro,  before  ;  skolex,  worm.)    The  first  stage  in 

the  development  of  a  Tape-worm,  represented  by  the  early 

embryo  liberated  from  the  ovum. 
Pbosobbanchiata.     (G.  proaon,  in  advance  of ;  hragchia,  gills.) 

A  division  of  Gkuieropoda,  in  which  the  gills  are  situated 

anteriorly  to  the  heart. 
Pbothorax.     (G.  pro,  before  ;  thorax,  the  chest.)    The  anterior 

segment  of  the  thorax  in  Tnsecta. 
Pbotista.     a  term  applied  by  Hackel  to  a  division,  including 

those  lower  organisms,  the  exact  nature  of  which   (plant  or 

animal)  has  not  been  certainly  ascertained. 
Protophyta.     (G.  protos,  first;  phuUm,  plant)    A  collective 

term,  applied  to  the  lower  orders  of  plants. 
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Protoplasm.     (G.  protoa;  pkusot  to  form.)     "The  primitire 

indifferent  tissue  of  the  embryo. "    The  elementary  or  primitive 

basis  of  organised  beings  and  tissues.     The  physical  basis  of 

life.     Sometimes  also  called  "sarcode  "  or  '*  bioplasm. " 
Protozoa.     (G.  protos  ;  zoSn,  animal.)    The  lowest  sub-kingdom 

of  animals. 
Proventriculus.     (L.  pro,  in  fh>nt  of ;  vetUrieultu,  diminutive 

of  venteTf  belly.)    The  anterior  portion  of  the  stomach  in  Birds, 

corresponding  to  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  in  the  higher 

animals. 
Proximal.     (L.  proximvSf  next)    The  fixed  extremity  of  a  limb 

or  organism. 
PsALTERiUM.     (L.    pscUUrium,   a  stringed  instrument.)      The 

third  compartment  of  the  Ruminant  stomach. 
PsEUDOHiBMAL.     (G.  pseudos,  false  ;  hainuiy  blood.)      A  term 

applied  to  the  blood-vascular  system  of  Annelida. 
PsEUDONAYiCELLfi.      (G.  pseudos ;    navtctUOy    a   little   boat.) 

Applied  to  the  embryos  of  Oregarinida,  in  allusion  to  their 

boat-like  shape. 
PSEUDOPODIA.     (G.  pseudos  ;  poda,  feet.)     The  prolongations  of 

the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  Jthizopoda,  which  can  be  thrust 

out  or  drawn  in  at  wilL 
Pterodactyla.     (G.  pteron,  wing  ;  daktulos,  finger.)     An  order 

of  extinct  Reptiles, 
Pteropoda.     (G.  pteron;  poda,  feet.)    A  class  of  MoUuscay 

distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  wing-like  fins  attached  to 

the  head. 
Pterosauria.     {See  Pterodactyla.) 
PuLMONARiA.    (L.  pulmo,  a  lung.)     A  section  of  Ara^hnidaj 

possessing  pulmonary  or  lung  sacs. 
PuLMONiFERA.      (L.  pulmo ;  fcro,   I  carry.)     A  division  of 

Oasteropodoua  MoUusca,  which  breathe  by  means  of  a  pul- 
monary sac  or  chamber. 
Pupa.     (L.  pupa,  a  doU. )    The  second  and  usually  quiescent  stage 

in  the  metamorphosis  of  /Tuecto,  sometimes  called  *' nymph" 

or  "chrysalis." 
Pylorus.     (G.  puloroSf  a  gate-keeper.)     Applied  to  the  valvular 

structure  between  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

QuADRATUM  Os.     The  bone  by  which  the  lower  jaw  in  Sauropsida 

articulates  with  the  skull. 
QuADRUMANA.     (L.  quotibor,  four  ;  rrujmus,  hand.)    An  order  of 

Mammalia^  including  the  Apes,  Monkeys,  and  Lemurs. 

Radiata.  (L.  raditiSf  a  spoke,  or  ray.)  A  term  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  a  sub-kingdom  of  animals  now  included  under  the 
J^rotozoUf  CoUenUrcUa,  and  Echinozoa, 
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Radiolabia.     (L.  radius.)    A  group  of  iVo^osoo. 

Radius.     (L.  radius.)    The  bone  of  the  forearm  in  the  higher 

VerUbrata^  which  articulates  with  the  pollex  or  thumb. 
Ramus.     (L.  ramtts,  a  branch.)    Applied  to  each  half  of  the 

lower  jaw  in  VertdfraUs. 
Raftores.     (L.  raptOf  I  steal.)     An  order  of  Birds,  including  the 

Birds  of  prey. 
Rasores.     (L.  radOf  I  scratch.)    An  order  of  Birds,  including  the 

common  Fowl  and  its  allies,  distinguished  by  their  scratching 

habits.     Otherwise  known  as  the  CkUlinacei. 
Ratita.     (L.  ratis,  a  raft.)    A  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  the 

Cursores,  or  running  Birds,  in  allusion  to  the  "keel-less" 

character  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 
Rectum.     (L.  rectus,  straight)     The  terminal  portion  of  the 

intestine,  so  named  from  its  usually  short  and  straight  course. 
Regnum   Pbotisticum.      Hackel's  division  of  organic  things, 

formed  to  include  certain  low  oi'ganisms,  concerning  the  true 

nature  of  which  some  doubt  exists. 
Renal.     (L.  r«n,  a  kidney.)     Pertaining  to  the  urinary  function. 
Reptilia.     (L.  reptOf  I  crawl.)    A  class  of  Vertebrata,  including 

the  Turtles,  Serpents,  Crocodiles,  and  Lizards. 
Reticulum.     (L.  retiadum,  a  net )     The  second  compartment  of 

the  Ruminant  stomach,  so  named  from  the  reticulated  or  net- 
work appearance  of  its  internal  surface.     Otherwise  known  as 

the  **  Honeycomb." 
Rhizopoda.     (O.  rhiza,  root ;  poda,  feet.)     A  class  of  Protozoa, 

represeQted  by  the  Amoeba,  in  which  the  sarcode  of  the  body 

is  capable  of  being  protruded  in  the  form  of  pseudopodia. 
RoDENTiA.      (L.  rodere,  to  gnaw.)     An  order  of  Mammalia, 

represented  by  the  Rats,  Beavers,  etc. 
Rostrum.     (L.  rostrum^  a  beak.)     Applied  to  the  anterior  spine 

of  the  carapace  in  Crastacea^  and  to  the  suctorial  apparatus  of 

the  mouth  in  certain  Insectcu 
RoTiFERA.    (L.  rotcL,  a  wheel  ;/ero,  I  bear.)     A  class  of  Animal- 

euUs,  now  included  in  the  sub-kingdom  Echinozoa^  and  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  an  anterior  ciliated  disc. 
Ru609A.     (L.   rugosits,  wrinkled.)     An  order  of  extinct  corals 

{Actinozoa). 
Rumen.     (L.  rum£7i,  the  throat )    The  first  compartment  of  the 

Ruminant  stomach,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  paunch." 
RuMiNANTiA.      (L.    ruminor,   I   chew  the  cud.)    An  order  or 

group  of  Mammalia,  including  those  forms  which  **  ruminate  " 

or  "  chew  the  cud." 

Sacrum.    Applied  collectively  to  the  vertebrae  which  usually  unite 
to  form  a  single  bone,  and  which  in  turn  forms  part  of  the  pelvis. 
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Sabcode.     (G.  sarx,  flesh  ;  eidoa,  form.)    {See  Protoplasm.) 
Saukia.    (G.  saura,  a  Lizard.)    A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 

Crocodiles  and  Lizards,  as  forming  the  Lizard-like  Reptiles. 
Sauropsida.     (G.   aaura;  apsis,  appearance.)    A  province  of 

Vertehrata  including  the  Reptiles  {ReptUia)  and  Birds  (Aves). 
Savruiui.     (G.   saura ;  oura,  taU.)    An  order  of  Birds  repre* 

sented  only  by  the  extinct  ArchcBopteryx,  distinguished  by  the 

possession  of  a  long  Lizard-like  tail. 
ScANSORBS.    (L.  seandOf  I  climb. )    An  order  of  Birds  represented 

by  the  Parrots,  distinguished  by  their  climbing  habits. 
ScAPHOGNATHiTS.      (G.   skapkos,   boat;   gnaihos,  jaw.)     The 

appendage  or  epipodite  of  the  second  pair  of  mazillse  in  the 

Lobster,  etc.     Used  to  bale  out  the  water  from  the  respintoiy 

or  branchial  chamber. 
Scapula.      The  "shoulder-blade,"  one  of  the  elements  of  the 

pectoral  arch  of  Vertehraia. 
ScLEROBASic.     (G.    skleros,  hard  ;  basis,  column.)     The  coral 

produced  by  the  outer  layer  of  the  integument  in  Aelinozoa, 

and  which  exists  as  a  solid  central  stem  or  axis  enveloped  by 

the  soft  tissues  of  the  animal. 
Sclerodermic.    (G.  skleros  ;  derma,  skin.)    Applied  to  the  coral- 
structures  secreted  within  the  tissues  of  AcHtiozoa, 
Sclerotic.     (G.  skleros. )    The  outer  fibrous  capsule  of  the  eye, 

which,  in  certain  instances,  bears  osseous  developments  in  its 

substance. 
Scolecida.     (G.  skolex,  a  worm.)    A  class  of  Eckinozoa,  inclnd- 

ing  the  Entozoa  of  some  authors,  and  represented  by  parasitic 

worms. 
Scolex.    (G.  skolex.)    The  larval  stage  of  the  ScoUcida,  otherwise 

known  as  a  Cystic  Worm. 
Scutum.     (L.  scutum,  a  shield.)    Applied  to  the  bony  plates 

developed  in  the  dermis  or  true  skin  of  certain  Reptiles,  such 

as  the  Crocodiles. 
Septa.     (L.  septum,  a  partition.)    Applied  to  any  partition-like 

structures  or  dividing  membranes. 
Sertularida.    (L.  sertum,  a  wreath ;  G.  eidos,  form.)   An  order 

of  Hydrozoa. 
Sessile.     (L.  sedo,  I  sit.)    Applied  to  any  structures  or  forms 

which  are  attached  directly,  or  without  the  intervention  of  a 

peduncle  or  stalk. 
Seta.     (L.  seta,  a  bristle. )    Bristles  or  hair-like  processes. 
Siliceous.     (L.  n/ae,  flint.)    Composed  of  flint 
Sinus.     (L.  sinus,  a  bay.)    Applied  to  the  large  venous  receptacles 

which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 

organs  in  Invertebrata.    Otherwise  applied  to  any  laige  chiimel 

having  an  undefined  coarse  or  boundary  line. 
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Siphon.  (O.  riphmi,  a  tube.)  The  respiratory  tubes  of  certain 
Molluscs, 

SiFHONOSTOHATA.  (Q.  siphon ;  stoma^  mouth.)  A  division  of 
Gfasteropoda  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  indented  by 
a  notch  for  the  protection  of  a  respiratory  tube  or  siphon. 

SiFUNGLE.  (L.  sipuneiUiis,  a  little  tube.)  The  tube,  by  means 
of  which  communication  is  maintained  between  the  chambers 
of  the  shell  in  certain  Cephalopoda. 

SiRENiA.  (G.  Seiren,  a  mermaid.)  An  order  of  Mammalia ^ 
represented  by  the  Dugongs,  etc. 

SOLIDUMOULA.  {L,  solidtis,  sohd  ;  ungtUo,  tkhoot)  The  division 
of  Ungulate  or  "  Hoofed  "  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Horse,  in 
which  the  toes  are  enclosed  in  a  single  and  solid  hoof. 

Somatic.     (G.  soma,  body.)    Belonging  to  the  body. 

Somite.  (G.  soma.)  Applied  to  the  segments  of  AnntUose 
bodies  ;  but  also  to  the  individual  segments  or  joints  of  a  con- 
nected series. 

Sfecialisation  of  Function.  A  term  employed  to  indicate 
the  growth  in  complexity  of  a  function  or  series  of  functions  in 
living  bodies,  the  essential  of  the  definition  being  the  super- 
adding of  new  organs  and  new  parts  as  the  function  becomes 
divided  in  turn.  Thus  the  digestive  system  of  a  Mammal  is 
more  specialised  than  that  of  a  Worm ;  i,e.,  the  function  is 
more  complex,  and  its  various  parts  are  subserved  each  by 
special  organs.  Milne  Edwards'  term,  the  "physiological 
division  of  labour,"  well  explains  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

Sfebmabitjm.  (G.  sperma,  seed.)  The  organ  by  which  the 
essential  element  or  **  spermatic  fluid  "  of  tiie  male  is  produced. 

Spbbmatozoa.  (G.  sperma;  zoSn,  animaL)  The  minute 
animalcules  found  in  the  *'  spermatic  fluid  "  of  the  male,  and  in 
which  it  is  supposed  the  essential  element  of  the  male  resides. 

Spicula.  (L.  spieitlum^  a  point.)  Pointed,  or  spindle-shaped 
bodies.  Usually  applied  to  the  calcareous  particles  found  in 
Sponges. 

Spinnebbt.  The  oigan  by  means  of  which  the  thread-secretion 
of  Spiders,  etc,  is  produced. 

Spibaclbs.  (L.  spirOf  I  breathe.)  The  external  openings  of  the 
respiratory  tubes  of  Insects  ;  also  applied  to  the  breathing- 
holes  of  certain  Fishes,  and  to  the  nostrils  of  certain  Cetaeea. 

Sponoida.  (G.  spoggos,  a  sponge.)  A  dass  of  Protozoa,  fami- 
liarly known  as  Sponges. 

Spobb&  (G.  spora,  seed.)  Applied  to  the  generative  seeds  or 
'*  gemmules  "  of  certain  J^rotozoa, 

Squamata.  <L.  squama,  a  scale.)  Applied  to  certain  BeptUes 
(Snakes  and  Lizards),  in  which  epidennic  scales  are  deve- 
loped.    (Lobicata.) 
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Statoblasts.  (G.  statoSf  fixed  ;  blastoSf  a  bud.)  B«prodactire 
bodies  found  in  certain  Polyzoa,  which  only  undergo  devel<^- 
ment  when  set  free  from  the  organism  in  which  they  are 
produced. 

Sternuu.  The  "  breast-bone  "  of  higher  VertebrcUa.  Or  the 
lower  or  ventral  pieces  of  the  typical  segments  in  Cru^acea. 

Stigmata.     (G.  stigma,  a  mark.)     {See  Spiracles.) 

Stolon.  (G.  stolos,  a  branch. )  The  connecting  basal  processes 
or  "  roots/'  by  means  of  which  the  zooids  of  certain  Aciinozoa 
and  Tunicata  are  bound  together. 

Stomapoda.  (G.  stamct,  mouth;  poda,  feet.)  An  order  of 
Crustacea,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  foot-like  oral 
appendages.     Ex.  Squilta. 

Stomatous.  (G.  stoma.)  Applied  to  the  Infusoria,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Protozoa,  by  the  possession  of  a  mouth. 

Strepsiptera.  (G.  strepho,  I  twist ;  pteron,  wing. )  An  order 
of  Inseda,  in  which  the  place  of  the  anterior  wings  is  supplied 
by  a  pair  of  twisted  filaments. 

Strepsirhina.  (G.  strepho;  rhines,  nostrils.)  A  group  of 
Qu^idnimanaf  represented  by  the  Aye-aye,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  twisted  or  curved. 

Strobila.     (G.  strobilos,  a  fir-cone.)    The  chain  of  zooids  formed 
by  a   "Scolex,"   and  the  "proglottides,"   which  have   been' 
produced  therefrom  by  "  gemmation. "      The  adult  Tape-worm 
{ToBnia). 

Suture.  (L.  suo,  I  sew.)  The  line  of  union  or  junction  of  two 
parts.  Applied  to  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  of  the 
Vertebrate  skull ;  or  to  the  lines  formed  by  the  mai^ns  of  the 
"septa"  on  the  external  surface  of  certain  CephaXopodotis 
shells. 

Swimmerets.  Those  limbs  in  Crusta^iea  which  subserve  the 
function  of  natatory  organs. 

Symphysis.  (G.  sumphusis,  a  growing  together.)  The  union  of 
two  bones,  between  which  little  or  no  motion  can  take  place— 
e.g,  the  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  in  Afammalia. 

Systole.  (G.  sustello,  I  contract. )  The  contraction  of  any  muscu- 
lar chamber  or  cavity,  such  as  the  heart. 

Tabuljb.  (L.  tabula,  a  tabulet.)  Transverse  plates  which  divide 
the  **thec«"  of  certain  corals  horizontally. 

Tactile.     (L.  tavgo,  I  touch.)     Relating  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

Taenia.  (G.  tainia,  a  ribbon.)  A  genus  of  Seolecida  (Tape- 
worm). 

Tarso-metatarsus.  The  single  bone  forming  the  leg  of  Birds, 
and  consisting  of  the  united  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

Tarsu&  .  (G.  tarsos,  the  flat  of  the  foot)  The  small  bones 
forming  the  heel  and  ankle  or  "  instep." 
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Tectibranchiata.     (L.  tecttts,  coyered  ;  O.  hragchicL,  gills.)    A 

division  of  Gkutcropoda,  in  which  the  gills  ore  concealed  by  the 

"mantle." 
Teleostei.     (G.  teleioSf  perfect ;    osteon,  bone.)     An  order  of 

Fishes  with  perfectly  ossified  skeletons. 
Telson.     (G.  UlsoTi,  end.)    The  last  segment  in  the  tail  or  abdo- 
men of  Crustacea^ 
TsNUiBOSTRES.    (L.  tenms,  slender;  rostrum,  beak.)    A  division 

of  the  InsessorUU  or  Perching  Birds,  in  which  the  beak  is  of 

slender  conformation. 
Tergum.     (L.  tergum,  the  back. )    The  upper  or  dorsal  portion  of 

the  segments  of  a  typical  AnntUose  animaL 
Test.    (L.  testa,  a  shell.)    Applied  to  the  shell  of  Echinodemvala  ; 

to  the  outer  layer  of  the  Ascidian  **  tunic  ; "  and  to  the  shell 

of  ordinary  Aiollusca. 
Testis.     (L.  testis,  the  testicle. )    The  organ  in  the  male  animal 

which  produces  the  "  spermatic  fluid"  or  *' semen." 
Tetrabrai^chiata.      (G.    tetra,    four ;   bragchia,   gills.)      An 

order  of  Cephalopoda,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  four 

gills. 
Thecodont.     (G.  theke,  a  case;   odous,  tooth.)     Having  teeth 

implanted  in  distinct  "  alveoli "  or  sockets. 
x^RECOSOMATA.    (G.  theke  ;  807na,  hodj.)    An  order  of  Pteropoda, 

distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  external  shell. 
Thorax.     (G.  thorax,  a  breastplate.)    Applied  in  VertebrcUa  to 

the  part  of  the  trunk  above  the  diaphragm,  and  in  Insects  to  the 

central  part  of  the  body  composed  of  three  segments. 
Thread-Cells.     (See  Cnidjs.) 
Thysanura.     (G.  thusanos,  a  tassel;  ouro,  tail)    An  order  of 

Insects. 
Tibia.     (L.  tibia,  a  flute.)    The  "shin-bone,"  or  principal  bone 

of  the  leg,  corresponding  with  the  radius  of  the  pectoral  limb. 
Trachea.     (G.   tracheia,  the  rough  windpipe.)     In  the  higher 

Vertebrata  the  tube  conveying  air  to  the  lungs.     In  Insecta 

the  air-tubes    or  breathing-tubes  which  ramify  through  the 

body. 
Trachearia.     a  division  of  Ara€hni€Ui,  in  which  the  respiration 

is  carried  on  by  means  of  air-tubes  (trachea). 
Trehatoda.     (G.  trerna,  an  aperture.)    A  group  of  Scolecida, 
Trichina.    (G.  trichinos,  from  thrix,  hair.)    A  minute  Nejnatoid 

worm,  parasitic  iu  human  muscle. 
Trilobita.     (G.  treis,  three ;  lobos,  a  lobe.)    A  group  of  Crus- 

ta/xa,  represented  solely  by  extinct  forms. 
Trophi.     (G.   trophos,   a  nourisher.)     The  oral  appendages  of 

Insects  which  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  prehension 

of  food. 
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Trofhosome.  (G.  trtpho,  I  nourish ;  8(ntia,  body.)  Applied  to 
the  nutritiye  elements  of  a  Hydrozoon,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  generative  elements,  which  are  accordingly  denoHiinated  the 
"gonosome." 

TuBicoLA.  (L.  tuba,  a  cylinder;  colo,  I  inhabit)  An  order  of 
Annelida  inhabiting  tubes  which  they  themselves  secrete. 

TuNiCATA.  (L.  tunica,  a  garment.)  A  class  of  MoHusocdda,  so 
called  from  the  fact  of  the  body  being  enveloped  in  a  chitinous 
or  homy  "test." 

TURBELLARIA.     (L.  tutba,  a  crowd.)    A  group  of  ScoUeida, 

Ulna.  (G.  dene,  the  elbow.)  The  outer  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
forearm,  corresponding  to  the  fibula  in  the  pelvic  limb. 

Umbilicus.  (L.  unUnlicus,  the  navel)  The  opening  at  the  base 
of  the  columella  of  Oaateropodous  shells. 

Umbo.  (L.  umbo,  the  boss  of  a  shield.)  The  beak  or  projection 
on  the  valves  of  LamdlibraTuhiale  shells. 

Umbrella.  The  disc  of  many  Hydrozoa,  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  which  locomotion  is  effected  through  the  water. 

Ungulata.  (L.  ungula,  a  hoof.)  An  order  of  Matmnals,  includ- 
ing the  majority  of  Hoofed  quadrupeds. 

Unilocular.  (L.  unus,  one ;  locultUf  a  little  purse.)  Conaist- 
ing  of  one  cavity  or  chamber. 

Univalve.  (L.  unus  ;  valvcR,  folding  doors.)  Applied  to  shells 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  or  valve. 

Urodela.  (G.  oura^  tail ;  delaa,  visible.)  An  order  of  Antphi- 
bia,  comprising  those  forms  in  which  the  tail  is  persistent  in  the 
adult  state. 

Vacuoles.  (L.  vacuus,  empty.)  Applied  to  minute  empty  spaces 
seen  in  the  sarcode  of  the  bodies  of  certain  Protoxoa,  but 
especially  in  the  InfvMfnoL,  Caused  by  the  presence  of  food 
particles,  surrounded  by  water. 

Vascular.  (L.  vtw,  a  vessel)  Applied  to  the  h»mal  or  circu- 
latory system.  A  tissue  or  stroctuie  is  said  to  be  vascular 
when  it  is  richly  supplied  with  bloodvessels. 

Ventral.  (L.  vefUer,  the  belly.)  Belonging  to  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  body. 

Ventricle.  (L.  diminutive  of  venter,)  Any  hollow  spaoe,  but 
specially  applied  to  the  larger  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Vermes.  (L.  vermis,  a  worm.)  Occasionally  employed  to  desig- 
nate tlie  class  Anivelida,  or  to  the  Scolecida  (Schinosoa.) 

Vertebra.  (L.  vertere,  to  turn.)  One  of  the  separate  bones  or 
segments  of  the  vertebral  column,  spine,  or  backbone. 

Vertebrata.  (L.  vertere,  to  turn.)  A  sub-kingdom  of  ^^iwialg 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  backbone. 
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Yesiclb.     (L.  vesica,  a  bladder.)    A  small  sac  or  cyst 
ViBRACULA.      (L.   vibro,   to  quiver. )    Applied    to  filamentous 

appendages  attached  to  many  Polyzoa, 
ViBBiONES.     (L.  vibro.)    Applied  to  minute  organisms,  supposed 

to  be  of  vegetable  nature,  found  developed  in  infusions  of  organic 

matter. 
YiFERiNA.     (L.  V'pera,  a  viper.)    A  sub-order  of  the  Ophidia  or 

Snakes. 
Viviparous.     (L.  vivus,  alive ;  pario,  I  bring  forth.)    Applied 

to  those  animals  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive. 

XiPHOBIT&A.  (G.  xiphoa,  a  sword ;  oum,  tail.)  An  order  of 
Crustacea,  represented  by  the  LimuH  or  King  Crabs. 

ZooiD.  (G.  zoOn,  animal ;  eidos,  resemblance.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  individual  organisms  produced  by  budding  from  a  parent 
organism,  and  applied  to  such  organisms  whether  connected 
with  the  parent  body,  or  living  a  free  and  separate  existence. 

ZooPHTTE.  (G.  zoSn;  phuton,  plant)  A  term  popularly  and 
collectively  applied  to  those  animal  forms  which  resemble  plants 
in  shape  or  appearance. 

Zto APOPHYSIS.  (G.  zugon,  a  yoke ;  apophusis,  an  outgrowth.) 
A  name  given  to  the  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebne  or 
segments  of  the  backbone,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
articulated  to  each  other. 
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Aardva&k,  498 
Abdomen  of  Itisecta,  150,  158 
Abdomiiiaiia  (Fishes),  366 
Abdominal  pore,  352,  353 
Abductor  muscles  (MoUusca),  235 
Abomasum,  516 
Abranchiata  (Annelida),  189 
Abranchiaia  (Vertebrata),    327, 

390 
Absorptive  system,  317 
AcanthocepJiala,  128 
AcaiUhopteriy  367  ;  vm,  367 
Acarina,  188 
AcaniSt  188 

Accipenser,  332,  361,  865 
AccipitriiUB,  466 
AcephaJa  (Mollusca),  241,  242 
Acetabula,  277 
Aehetina,  171 
Acineta,  51,  53,  54 
Acom  Shells,  195,  198 
Actinia,  75,  76,  78 
Actinidce,  78 
ActinophrySy  38 
Actinosoma,  78 
Actinoeoa,.b7  ;  general  characters 

of,  75  ;  classitication  of,  77,  95 
Acnleus,  178 
Adductor  muscles  (Mollusca),  235, 

244 
jEoUda,  265 
Agassiz,  331 
Age  of  Brachiopods,  239 
Ai,  496 
Air  bladder  of  Fbhes,  344 


Air  cells  of  Birds,  447,  448 

AlccdinidcBf  465 

Alces,  519 

Alcid(je,  455 

Alcyomaria^  88 

AtcyonicUz,  88 

AUryoniwoky  88 

AlgcR,  5 

Allantois,  329,  390 

Alligator,  421 

AUman,  22,  219,  227,  465 

Alpaca,  518 

Alternation  of  gexierations)  64, 
72,  232 

Alula,  429,  437 

Alveolus,  281,  393,  474 

Ambergris,  507 

Ambulacra,  102,  106 

Ambulacral  system,  93,  99,  102, 
105  ;  areas,  100 

AmeividoBt  418 

AmeUbolic  InaedOy  162,  166, 
167 

AinmodyUSf  366 

Atnnionite,  295,  296 

AminonitidoR,  295,  296,  297 

Amnion,  329,  390 

AnuKbd,  14,  30,  31,  34,  36,  37 

Amahea^  87 

AmphiMa^  blood  corpuscles  of, 
818,  319  ;  characters  of,  370  ; 
circulation  in,  876  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  881  ;  endoHskeleton 
of,  373  ;  respiration  of^  877  ; 
metamorphosis  of,  379 
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Amphiccilou8  vertebne,  S83,  873, 
392,  417 

AmphicaliOf  421 

Amphioxus,  306,  320,  338,  850 

Amphipoda,  195,  204 

AmphisbomidcR,  412 

AmphiumOf  384 

Anaeanthini,  366 

Anal  fin,  338 

Analogy,  21 

Anarthropoda:,  135,  136  ;  classi- 
fication of,  136 

Anatidas,  453,  455 

Anatomy,  10,  11 

Anqfloceras,  297 

Anguis,  412 

Animals  and  Plants,  difTerences 
between,  5 

Anndida,  136 ;  classification  o% 
139 

AnnuloidOf  19,  97 

Annulosa,  characters  of,  19,  133, 
134  ;  classification  of,  135,  214 

AnomurOf  212 

Anoplotheriutn^  512 

Anoplura,  168 

Anoura^  881«  385 

AnseriruB,  455 

Ant-eatera,  495,  496,  497,'498 

Antelopes,  520 

Antennse,  144, 148, 151 

Antennules,  211 

AnthrcpomorphOf  567 

AfUhrtqfoidea,  562 

Anthropoid  Apes,  567,  568 

Antkropidce-i  562 

ArUilopidm,  520 

AiUipathidce,  87 

Antlers,  518 

Antlia,  154,  155 

Antocalar  membrane,  395,  412 

Ants,  178,  179 

Apes,  563,  566 

AvhanipUrOf  174 

Aphides,  169,  170 

AphrodUay  145 


AphrodiHdas,  145 

Apical  canals,  94 

^;m2aB,178 

Aplaeentalia,  481 

Aplynadce,  264 

Apoda  (Fishes),  366  (Amphibia), 
382 

Appendicular  elements  of  skele- 
toD,  306 

Apt4ira,  157,  166, 167 

ApUrygidce,  458 

Aptenfx,  456,  457,  458 

Aracfinida,  147,  148,  182; 
classification  of,  187 

Araneina,  191 

ArchcBopteryx,  466 

Aretisca,  188 

Arctotnys,  550 

ArdeidoB,  456 

Aremcola,  144 

ArenicolidcB,  144 

ArganatUa,  275,'  r279,  290  ; 
bectocotylus  of,  287,  288,  292 

ArgonatUidcBj  290 

ArgywnetcL,  193 

Aristotle's  Lantern,  104 

Armadillos,  495,  496 

Arterial  bulb  of  Fishes,  842,  358, 
863 

Arteries,  822 

Arthrogastra,  189 

Arihropoda,  185, 146  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  147 

Ariiculaia,  19,  117,  133 

Artiodactyla,  511 

^sicam,  127 

Ascidia^  225 

AsciduuUBy  280 

Ascidians,  230 

AsinvjSy  526 

Asipfumidctf  258 

Asses,  526 

Astacida^  212 

AsUroidea,  108! 

^stomoto  (Protozoa),  81 

Astranda,  83; 
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Aides,  565 

AtoU,  84 

Atrial  chamber,  228 

Atrial  syBtem,  237 

Auehenta,  518 

Auks,  455 

Auricle  of  heart  (Vertebrata),  320 

AiUophagi^  451,  460 

Aves,  426  ;  general  characters  of, 
426  ;  feathers  of,  427  ;  skele- 
ton of,  430  ;  digestive  system 
of,  440  ;  respiratory  system  of, 
446  ;  nenrous  system  of,  449  ; 
classification  of,  451 

Axes  erratici,  450 

Avea  7nanente8,  450 

Aves  migratores,  450 

AviculariOf  222 

Axial  elements  of  skeleton,  806, 
307 

AxolotI,  372,  383 

Aye-Aye,  564 

Baboon,  566 
Babyrussa  Hog,  512 
Bactrian  Camel,  518 
Baculites,  297 
Badgers,  540 
Balcemiy  506 
Balanida,  502,  504,  506 
BcUaenopUra^  507 
Balancers,  174 
BoUanideB,  195, 198 
BalanuSy  198 
Baleen,  502 
Balistida,  367 
Banded  Ant-eaters,  492 
Bandicoots,  492 
Barnacles,  195,  196,  198 
Barrier  Beefs,  84 
Bastard-wing,  429,  437 
Batidei,  361 
Batrachia,  385 
Bats,  554,  556,  557,  558 
BeaiB,  589,  540 
Bear>animalcule,  188 


Beavers,  548 

Bees,  178,  179 

Bee-parasite,  180 

Belemnites,  281,  293 

BeUmnitidce,  281,  293 

Belly-footed  Molluscs,  254 

Bicuspid  teeth,  476 

Bilateral  symmetry,  22 

Bimana,  568 

Binomial  system,  27 

biology,  2,  10 

Birds.     (See  Avea,) 

Bird  Lice,  168 

Birds  of  Prey,  466 

Birds' -head  processes,  222 

Bison,  521 

Bivalve  shells,  234,  241,  242 

Blackbirds,  464 

Blastoidea,  114 

BlaUina,  171 

Blood-corpuscles  of  Vertebrata, 
318,  319 

Boas,  409 

Bmda,  409 

Bombyx,  177 

Bonasua,  521 

Bony  Pike,  361,  364 

Book  Scorpion,  191 

Botryllvdac,  230 

Botryllus,  231 

Bovidce,  521 

Braehwpoda,  219,  233 ;  general 
characten,  234  ;  shell  of,  234, 
235 ;  arms  of,  236 ;  classifica- 
tion of,  238 ;  distribution  of, 
238  ;  summary  of  structure  of, 
240 

BracIiyurOf  213 

Bradypodidce,  495 

Bradypus,  496 

Branchial  arches  or  clefts  ( Kerte- 
brata),  304 

BranchiaJ  arches  of  Fishes,  844 

Branchial  ganglion,  217 

Branchial  hearts  (Ctpkdhpoda), 
284 
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Branchial  sac  {TuniaUa),  227 
Branchiata  {Aniulida),  139, 142 
Branchiata  {Oasteropoda\  261 
Branchiata  { VerUhmta),  827 
Branchi/eroy  263 
Branchiopoda,  195,  198 
Branch-horned  Water-Flea,  199 
Brevilinguia,  411 
Br€vipennai€ty  455 
Brittle-stars,  109,  111 
Bruta,  494 
Bubalua,  521 
Bubble-shells,  265 
BnddiDg,  51,  61,  223 
BtuxirddiEy  264 
B*uxinum,  265 
Buffalo,  521 
BufanidcR,  386 

Bulbua  Arteriosus,  342, 358, 363 
BtUlinidaf,  264 
Bustards,  456 
Butterflies,  175,  176 
"Butterflies  of  the  Sea,"  269 
Byssus,  248 

Cachalot,  507 
Cadaeibranchiata,  378,  384 
Caeca  of  intestine,  340 
CcBcilicB,  381,  382 
Caiman,  421 
Calamaries,  275,  292 
Calice,  81 
CdlycophoridcB,  68 
Calymene,  200 
Calyx,  52,  112 
Oamelidaf,  517 
Camelopard,  519 
Camel^pardalidae,  519 
Camels,  517,  518 
Camelus,  518 
CanceridoR^  214 
Canid(B,  541 
Canine  teeth,  476 
Cape-Badger,  524 
CapiUaries,  322,  323 
Capra,  521 


OapreohtSf  519 

Caprimtdgidx,  465 

Capuchin  Monkeys,  565 

CapybarOf  547 

Carapace  of  OrusUuxay  201,  205  ; 
of  ChelotUa,  397,  399 

Cdreharias,  357 

Cardiada^  253 

Ckirinaria,  265,  266 

Carinaicp,  452 

Camivora,  532 

Carnivorous  {OaMeropoda),  256  ; 
{Mar8upiaXia)y  492 

Carp,  366 

Carpus,  315 

Carriage-spring  ap])aratii8,  236 

Cassowary,  456,  458 

Castor,  548 

Oastoridee,  548 

Oajmarita,  458 

Ot/arAino,  566 

Oatodtmtidce,  507 

Cats,  642 

Caudal  Vertebra,  312 

Caudal  fins,  338 

Cave  Bear,  540 

Cave  Hyaena,  542 

CaviOy  547 

Cavieomia,  520 

CamdoR,  547 

Cavies,  547 

Ctbida,  565 

Ceims^  565 

Cell,  32 

Cellulose,  6,  226 

Cement,  475 

Centipedes,  148,  149 

Centrum,  307,  309 

Cephalic  ganglion,  211 

Cephalaspis,  365 

Cephalophorii,  242,  254 

CepJuUopoda,  219,  273  ;  dasslfi- 
cation  of,  289,  298  ;  ink-sac  of, 
283  ;  locomotion  of,  278  ;  shell 
of,  275,  279  ;  tentacles  of,  276  ; 
palaeontology  of,  297 
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Cephalothoraz,  148, 182, 194 

CercUiUSf  296 

CercaricB,  126 

OercolalfeSf  548 

OercoUpteSf  540 

Cerebral  ganglion,  217,  251,  262 

Cerebram,  825,  480 

Cerebellum,  325,  480 

Cerebro-spinal  nervous  axia.  802, 
325 

OertkidaB,  ,AH 

CeiTicai  vertebrse,  312,  470 

CervidcR,  SIS 

CervuSf  519 

Cestraciant  360 

Cestraphori^  360 

Cesium  veneris,  92,  93,  95 

Cetacea,  501 

CetiosauruSf  421 

Chaillu,  568 

Chain-SaZpa,  232 

Chameleon,  414 

CTiamceleontidoe,  414 

Chamois,  520 

Cheiromydae,  564 

CKeiromys,  564 

Cheiroptera^  554 

Cheirotherium,  388 

Chehe,  190 

Chelicene,  190 

Chelifer,  191 

C^ielonia,  397 ;  endoskeleton  of, 
401  ;  carapace  of,  397  ;  classi- 
fication of,  402 

Chelane^  403 

ChilogruUha,  149 

Chilcpoda,  149 

Chimera,  360 

Chimpanzee,  567 

ChirUes,  412 

Chitons,  254,  264 

ChiUmidce,  264 

ChlorophyU,  6 

Chorda  dorsalis.   (See  Notochord.) 

Cbromotophora,  276,  415 

Chrysalis,  162 


ChrysochloruSy  552 

Chylaqueous  fluid,  138 

Chyle,  317,  318 

Chylific  stomach,  159 

Chyme,  316 

Cicada,  169 

GieaninoB,  456 

Cidaris,  108 

Cilia,  5,  81,  44,  47,  56 

CUiaia,  51 

Circulation  in  sponges,  43 

Circulation  in  Vertebrata,  320 

Cirrhus,  137,  196,  236 

Cirripedia,  195 

Cirrostomi,  349,  351 

Civets,  543 

Clam-shells,  253 

Claspers  of  Fishes,  359 

Class,  24,  26 

Classification,  system  of,  23 

ClavellinidcB,  230 

Qavicle,  314 

Cleft-tongued  Lizards,  411 

Cleodora,  272 

Clio,  271,  272 

Clitellum,  141 

Cloaca,  159,  160,  184,  825,  369, 
894,  444,  484 

Clothes-moth,  177 

Clupeidae,  366 

Clypeastridoe,  108 

Cnidie,  56,  59 

Coati,  540 

Cobra  di  Capello,  410 

Cocetis,  169 

Coccyx,  471 

Cochineal  insect,  169 

Cockles,  253 

Cockroaches,  171 

Cod,  366 

Ccelenterata,  17, 18,  55  ;  charac- 
ters of,  18,  55 ;  classification  of, 
57,95 

Coenenchyma,  81,  82 

CoenoBcium,  220 

Ccenoaarc,  66,  68 
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Chleopfera,  180 

Collar  of  MoUosca,  256 

CoUbus,  566 

Colonial  nenroiu  system,  228 

Coluber,  409 

Oolosaoehelys,  403 

CUubrina,  407,  409 

Oolumba,  460 

Golumbcusei,  460 

ChlumhidoB,  460 

Columella,  81,  255 

Oolyndiido^  455 

CkmaitUa,  112, 114 

Complementary  males,  197 

Complete    metamorphosia,    162, 

174 
Compound  Ascidians,  280 
Compsogn(Uh%L$,  428 
Oonchifem,  242 
Condyles,  371,  374,  469 
Oonirostrea,  464 
Contractile  Tesicles,  86,  49 
Cone  shells,  264 
Coney,  522,  528 
CkmidcB,  264 
Conical  appendages  of  PUrppoda, 

-269,  270 
Coots,  456 
Coracoid  bones,  314 
Conallite,  81 
Corallium,  91 
Corallum,  79 
Coral,  79 

Coral  reefs,  83  ;  formation  of,  84 
Cordylophora,  63,  67 
Corpus  callosum,  480,  491 
Correlation  function  o^  10,  12 
Cortical  layer,  47 
Cfvrvidop,  464 
OoryHidsL,  67 ;  development  of, 

63 
OotumiXf  460 
Coypu,  549 
Cowries,  264 
Cows' -paps,  88 
Crabs,  213,  214 


Cranes,  456 

Crane-Flies,  175 

CfrangonicUe,  212 

Crania,  238 

Craniada^  238 

Craspeda,  77 

Cray-fish,  212 

Creepers,  464 

Cricket,  171 

Crinoidea,  111 

Oristatella,  224 

Crocodilia,  897,  416;  classifica- 
tion of,  420 

Crocodiles,  420 

CrocodUus,  420,  421 

Crop  of  Insecta,  158 ;  of  Bitds, 
442 

CrotalidiB,  408 

Crown-animalcule,  130 

Crows,  464 

Crustacea,  147,  148, 194 ;  classi- 
fication of,  195  ;  shell  o^  195 

Ctenocyst,  94 

Ctenoid  scales,  332 

Ctenophora,  92 

Ctenophoral  canals,  94 

Ctenophores,  92,  93 

Cuckoo,  462 

Cuadidce,  462 

Culicidce,  174 

Oursores,  453,  456 

Cursorial  Orthopterct,  171 

Cuticle  of  Tnfiuaria,  47 

Cuttle-Bone,  275,  280 

Cuttle-Fishes.  {Bw  Cqikalopoda.) 

Cyclical  change,  3 

Cycloid  scales,  331 

CS/dolabridce,  367 

Cyclops,  195, 198 

Chfclosiomi,  853 

dyclostomidai,  267 

Oydippe,  95 

Cynipidoe,  178 

Cynoeephalus,  566 

Cynomarpha,  566 

Cynthia,  230 
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CfyprcBida,  264 
Cyprinida^  866 
CypselicUz,  466 
Cyst,  88 

Cystic  Worms,  128,  125 
C^sticercuSt  125 
Oystaidea,  114 

Dama,  519 

Daphnioy  195, 199 

Darwin's  theory  of  Coral  Reefs,  84 

DasypodidcB,  495,  496 

Dasyures,  492 

Dcuyuridas,  492 

**  Dead-man's  finger  '*  polype,  88 

Death's-head  Moth,  175 

De  Blainville,  480 

Deeapoddj  195,  205 ;  classifica- 
tion of,  212 

Deeapoda  {Cephalopoda),  290, 
292 

Deer,  518 

DelphinidcR,  508 

Delpkinus,  508 

DeTnodex,  188 

Dental  formula,  477,  478 

DmUalidoBy  264 

Dentine,  474 

Dentiroatrea,  464 

Development,  10,  11 

Dextral  shells,  255 

Diaphragm,  262,  469,  479 

Diapophyses,  809 

Diastema,  546,  561,  5C9 

DibranehuUa,  289,  290 

DUotyUs,  512 

DicynodonliOj  428 

Didelphia,  490 

Diddphida,  492 

Didelphys,  492 

Dididte,  460 

Didymograpsus,  74 

Difference  between  Animals  and 
Plants,  5 

Differences  between  Organic  and 
Inorganic  bodies,  2 


JXjflugia,  87 

IHgitigrada,  535,  541 

Dimyaria,  245 

Dinomis,  458 

IHnotherium,  529 

Diphyea,  69 

Diphyodont  Mammalia,  474 

DiplograpauSf  74 

Dipnoi,  849,  867 

DipodidcB,  549 

Diptera,  174 

Dipterus,  364,  865 

/>}>U9,  549 

Diacophora  (Annelida),  139 

Dissepiments,  81 

Distal,  58 

Diatoma,  125 ;   development  of, 

126 
Distribution,  10,  13 
Diurnal    (Lepidoptera),    176 ; 

{Baptorea),  466 
Divers,  455 
Divisions  of  Natural  Science,  1 ; 

Biological  Science,  10 
Dodo,  460,  461 
Dogs,  541 
Dog-Fishes,  361 
Dolphins,  508 
Dorid(e,  265 
Doria,  265 
Dormice,  549,  550 
Dorsal  fins  of  Fishes,  338 
Dorsal  oar,  137 
Dorsal  Vertebrae,  312 
Doves,  460 
Down,  428 

Draco  Volana,  413,  425 
Dragon-Flies,  172 
Drimaiua,  458 
Dromedary,  518 
Drones,  179 

Duck-billed  Water-Mole,  484 
Ducks,  453,  455 
Dugong,  500 
DynaaUa  Herculean  181 
Dyiiacua,  181 
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Eaqlbb,  466 

Earthworm,  136 

Earwigs,  171 

Ecderon,  80 

Ecdysis,  163 

Echidna,  485,  487 

Eehinodermala,  98 ;  dassifica- 
tion  of,  108 

Eehincidea^  108 

Echinorhynchus,  127,  128 

EcJiinozoa,  18,  97,  98  ;  classi- 
fication of,  98,  131 

Echinus,  98, 100,  103,  108 

EcthorsBum,  59 

Ectocyst,  220 

Ectoderm,  56 

Edentata,  494 

EdHophthalmiay  202, 203 

Eels,  366 

Ehrenberg's  experiments,  35,  49 

Elasmobranchii,  349,  356 

Element  of  form,  22 

Electrical  organs  of  Fishes,  347 

Elephants,  520 

Elephas,  529 

Elk,  519 

Elytra,  157,  171,  180 

Etneu,  456,  458 

Emydea,  402 

Enamel,  475 

Encephala,  242 

Encephalon,  325 

Enerinites,  114 

Endocyst,  221 

Endoderm,  56,  221 

Endopodite,  207 

Endoskeleton,  806, 307, 333,  373, 
430,  470 

Entamaphagous  Edentata,  .495, 
496 

Entomostraea,  195,  198 

Entozoa,  117 

Eozoon,  41 

Epeira,  192 

EphemerieUe,  172 

Ephyroy  73,  74 


Epipodite,  208,  209 

Epistome,  224 

Equidce,  526 

Equus,  526 

Equivalve  shells,  242 

Erethizon,  548 

Erinaeeidce,  552 

Erinaceus,  552 

Ermine,  544 

Errantia,  189,  143 

E80cid(B,S6& 

Euelephas,  529 

Eureta,  40^ 

Eurypierida,  202 

Eurypterus,  202 

Evagination,  221 

Exhalent  syphon,  251 

Exopodite,  206 

Exoskeleton  (of  Chiislaeea),  146, 

205  ;  (of  VerUbrata),  806, 397, 

416 
Eyes  of  Inaecta,  152 

Falcontdji,  466 
Falcons,  466 
False  molars,  476 
Fallow  Deer,  519 
FamDy,  24,  26 
Feathers,  427 
Feather  star,  112 
Fdida,  641 
Femur,  156,  815 
Fiier,  548 
Fibula,  815 
Filaria,  127 
FUe  Fishes,  367 
Finches,  464 
Finner-Whales,  507 
Fishes.     (See  Pisces.) 
Fissilinffuia,  411 
Fission,  37,  50 
FissiroHres,  465 
Flabella,  210 
Flagellata,  51,  52 
Flat  Fishes,  330,  866 
Fleas,  174 
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Flies,  174 

Flukes   125 

Fluatra,  6,  16,  219,  220,  224 

Fly-catchers,  464 

Flying-Dragon,  413,  425 

Flying-Lemur,  561,  553 

Plying-Squirrel,  550 

Food  of  animals  and  plants,  7 

Food  vacaoles,  36,  49 

Foot  (of  MoUusca),  248,  254,  256 

Foot-jaws  (of  Crustacea),  208 

Foot-tubercles,  187 

Foraminifcra^Z^  ;  shell  of,  38,  89 

Forjundina,  171 

Formicidce,  178 

Fowls,  460 

Foxes,  541 

Fox-Bats,  556 

Fraterculidce,  455 

Fresh  Water  Mussels,  253 

Fresh  Water  Shrimp,  204 

Fringing-Reef,  84 

Frigate-Bird,  455 

FringillidcB,  464 

Frogs,    386 ;   metamorphosis  of,- 

379 
Fulcra,  362 
Fulica,  456 

Function,  specialisation  of,  14 
Funiculus,  223 
Funnel  of  Cephalopoda,  273,  278, 

283 
Fnrculnm,  435,  485 
Furrowed  Whales,  507 

Gadid^  866 

Galeopith^eus,  551,  553 

GaleopithecicUe,  551,  558 

Oallinacei,  458,  460 

Gall-flies,  178,  179 

GaUus,  460 

OaTnmarus,  204 

Ganglion,  94,  105,  134,  211,  217 

Ganglionic    neryous     system    of 

Vertebrata,  302,  325 
Ganoid  scales,  332 


Ganoidei,  349,  361 

Gapers,  253 

Garden-Spider.  192 

Gasteropoda,  219,  254 ;  shell  of, 
254  ;  tongue  of,  258  ;  classifi- 
cation of,  263 

Gastric  juice,  316 

Gavial,  420 

GavialiSf  420 

GecarcinidaSf  214 

Geckos,  413 

GeckotidcB,  413 

Geese,  455 

Gemmation,  51,  61,  223 

Gemmules,  45 

Generation,  spontaneous,  46 

Generations,  alternation  of,  64, 
72,  232 

Genette,  543 

Grenus,  25 

Geocores,  170 

Geographical  distribution,  10,  13 

Geological  distribution,  10,  13 

GephyreOn  136 

Germ  theory,  46,  47 

Germs,  5,  47 

Gibbon,  567 

Giraffe,  519 

Gizzard  (of  Imeda),  158  ;  (of 
Aves),  442,  443 

Gladius,  280 

Glass  Zoophytes,  87 

Globe-Fishes,  367 

Glutton,  541 

Glyptodan,  499 

Gnats,  174 

Goats,  520,  521 

Goat-Suckers,  465 

Golden  Mole,  552 

GoniatUes,  296 

Gonophores,  62 

Gonosome,  66 

GordiaceOf  128 

Gordius,  127,  128 

Gorgonia,  91 

Gorgonidce,  83,  91 
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OorUla,  567 

Oouridizt  460 

Oosse,  248 

OrallcUares,  453,  455 

OraptolidcBf  74 

Otaptolites,  74 

Grasshoppers,  171 

Great  Seal,  539 

Grebe,  454 

Gre^and  Whale,  506 

Oregarina,  81,  82 ;  development 

of,  82' 
GregarinidOf  81 
Green  Lizard,  412 
Green  Turtle,  403 
Ground-Pigeons,  460 
Grouse,  460 
GruidcCy  456 
Qryllina,  171 

Guard  of  Belemnitic  shell,  281 
Guinea-Pig,  547 
Guinea- Worm,  127 
Gulls,  453,  455 
Oulo,  541 

OymnodontidtBy  867 
Oymnol(zmata^  224 
Cfymnotus^  366 
Oipn.nophiona,  331 
Ot^nasomatOy  272 

HjBMAL  arches  of  VertebTata,308 
Hiemal  flexure  of  Intestine,  228, 

259,  263 
Hflemapophyses,  308 
Haemal  spines,  308 
ffcBmopsis,  141 
Bag-flshes,  853 
Hairs,  470 

Hair-worms,  127, 128 
HaXicore,  500 
Halteres,  157,  174 
Hanno,  568 
ffapcUidcBy  565 
Hares,  547 
Harmless  Snakes,  409 
Harp  Seal,  539 


Harvest  Spiders,  191 
Hawks,  466 
Hawk's  biU  Turtle,  403 
Head-footed  Molluscs,  273 
Hectocotylns,  287,  288,  292 
Hedgehog,  552 
ffelieidcB,  267 

ffemimetabola,  162, 165,  169 
Hemipterd,  169 
Hercules  Beetle,  181 
Hermit  Crabs,  212 
Herons,  456 
HerpesteSf  543 
Heterocercal  tails,  339 
Jffeterogangliata,  217 
Heterogeny,  46 
Heterophagi,  451 
Eeteropoda,  263,  265 
ffeteroptera,  169,  170 
HippocampidcB,  367 
Eippocrepitb,  224 
HippopotamidaRy  512 
Hippopotamus,  512 
Hirudxnea,  139 
mrudo,*\Z9 
HirundinidoR,  465 
Hog,  512 
Holoeephali,  360 
HolometaJbola,  162 
HolostomcUOy  264 
Holostomatous  shells,  256 
ffolothuria,  115 
HoloOturoidectj  115 
ffomalopaidcBy  409 
HoTiUirus,  195 
Hmrvo,  568 
Homocercal  tails,  339 
HomogcmgliatOf  185 
Homology,  21 
Homology  of  vertebral  columD, 

308,  309.  310,  811 
Homoptera,  169 
Honey-comb  stomach,  515 
Honey-eating  Badger,  541 
Hooded  Snake,  410 
Hoopoes,  464 
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Horses,  526 
Horse-shoe  Bats,  558 
Howling  Monkeys,  565 
Humeras,  314 
Humniing-Birds,  464 
Huxley, 30, 223,  220, 327,371,400 
HyoBTULy  542 
HyceniiUz,  542 
Myalcea,  270,  272 
Hyaloiumadop,  87 
Hvdaiina,  180 
Hydra,  15,  68,  59,  67 
Hydra  tuba,  72 
HydridcR,  67 
HydroehoeruSy  547 
Hydrocores,  170 
Hydrophidc^  410 
Hydrorhiza,  60,  66 
Hydrosoma,  66 
Hydrotbecae,  66,  68 
Hydrozoa,   67  ;  reproduction  of, 

61,   62,   68 ;   classiticatioQ  of, 

65,  66,  95 
ffylides,  386 
Jlylobates,  567 
Hymenoptera,  177 
Hyrcuxridea,  522 
Jfyrax,  522,  523,  524 
HystricidoBj  547 
HystriXy  548 

Ibises,  456 
Ichneumon^  543 
Ichihyodonditea,  860 
lehthyomorpfiOj  382 
Ichihyopsida,  328,  S29,  370 
IchthyotauriOf  422 
Ideal  typical  vertebra,  309 
Iguana^  413 
IguanicUtf  413 
Iguanodon,  423 
Imago,  162, 164 
ImplacetUalia,  481,  483 
Incisor  t^eth,  476 
Incompiote  metamorphosis,  165, 
169 


Individual,  65,  232 

Infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  211, 
217 

Infundibuluro,  93,  273,  283 

InfundibuloUaf  224 

Infusona,  31,  45 ;  classification 
of,  51  ;  reproduction  of,  60 

Inia,  509 

Ink -sac  of  Cephalopoda,  283 

Ingluvies,  158,  442 

Innervation,  function  of,  10,  12 

InnocuOf  409 

Innominate  bone,  315 

Inoperculata,  267 

Inoi^anic  bodies,  2  ;  form  of,  2  ; 
chemical  composition  of,  2 ; 
structure  of,  2  ;  mode  of  in- 
crease of,  2 ;  cyclical  change 
of,  3 

Inorganic  series,  2 

Intecta,  147,  150  ;  digestive 
system  of,  158  ;  nervous  system 
of,  161 ;  metamorphosis  of, 
162 ;  respiratory  system  of, 
160  ;  classification  of,  167 

Inseetivora,  551 

Insesaores,  453,  462 

IrUegro-pcUlicUia,  247»  258 

Inter-ambnlacral  areas,  100 

Interspinous  bones  of  Fishes,  335 

Irish  Elk,  519 

Irritability,  function  of,  10,  12 

/m,  82,  90,  91 

Isopoda,  195,  202 

lulidct,  148,  149 

lulus,  149 

Ixodes,  189 

Jackals,  541 

Jaws  of  Vertebrata,  305 

Jays,  464 

Jelly-Fishes,  70 

Jerboas,  549 

Jones,  Rhymer,  25 

Kaiiqaroo,  488,  492 
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Keratode,  42 

Kidneys,  324 

King-Crabs,  195,  201 

Kingfishers,  465 

"  King  of  the  Herrings,"  860 

Kinkajaus,  540 

Kites,  466 

Labial  palpi,  153 

Labium,  153,  154,  208 

Labrum,  158,  164,  208 

Labyrinihodontia,  381,  387 

Lacerta^  412 

Lacertidce,  412 

Lacertilia,  397,  410  ;  characters 

of,  410  ;  classification  of,  412 
Lacteal  system,  818 
Lagetia,  40 
Lagoon-reefs,  84 
Lagapus,  460 
LairuUihranchiata^    219,    242  ; 

shell  of,  242  ;  classification  of, 

252 
Lamprey,  333,  353,  356 
Lamp-shells,  236 
Lancelet,  306,  320,  383,  349^  850 
Land-bugs,  170 
Land-crabs,  214 
Land-Newts,  384,  385 
Land -Salamanders,  385 
Lantern  of  Aristotle,  104 
Laniidoe,  464 
Laridoe,  453,  455 
Xiarks,  464 
Larva,  162,  163,  164 
Lateral  lines  of  Fishes,  347 
Leaf-rolling  Caterpillar,  177 
Leathery  Turtle,  403 
Leeches,  141 
Lemmings,  549 
Lemurs,  562,  563 
LemuridcCy  562,  563 
Zemuroideaf  562 
Leopard,  542 
Lepadidce,  195,  198 
LejHU,  196,  198 


Lepidoganoidei,  864 

L^ndopUrOf  175 

Lepidosiren,  867 

LepidosUm,  332,  861,  363,  361 

Leporiday  547 

Jjcptocardia,       (See     Phaiyiigo- 

branchii.) 
Lepus,  547 
Libellula,  172 
Libellulidm,  172,  173 
Lice,  168 
Life,  nature  of,  3,  4,  5  ;  phyMcal 

basis  of,  3,  30  ;  definitions  of,  4 
Ligamentum  nuchiB,  471 
Lily-Stars,  114 
Limacidct,  267 

Limbs  of  Vertebrata,  804,  31 4 
LimnctidiB,  267 
Limpet,  264 
L\mulu8,  195,  201 
Ling,  838,  366 
Lingual  ribbon  of  Gasteropod't, 

258 
lAiiguaiula,  187 
Lingualulina,  187 
Lingula,  239 
Lingulidcef  239 
Linnets,  464 
Lion,  641 
LUtorina^  257 
lAUorinidai,  264 
Liver-fluke,  125 
Lizards,  410,  412 
Llamas,  518 
Lobster,  195,  205,  212; 
Lob-worm,  144,  145 
Locust,  171 
Locustina,  171 
Locust  Shrimp,  195,  204 
Loggerhead  Turtle,  403 
Loligo,  275 
LongipennatcBy  456 
Lophobran4^ii,  367 
Lophophore,  221 
Lcrkata  {Reptilia)^  891 ;  {Edf,H- 

lata),  496 
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Lories,  564 
Loosook,  509 
Loxodon,  529 
Lucemaria,  70,  71 
lyucemaridcB,  70,  71 
Lumbar  vertebrae,  312 
Lumbricus,  136,  141 
lyutra,  544 

Maceums,  566 

Macaqnes,  566 

Mackerel,  867 

JfacrobiotuSj  188 

Macropodidos,  492 

Macroapondylits,  421 

Afacrura,  212 

Afadrqxiridw,  83 

Madreporiform  tubercle,  100, 
105 

Maggots,  175 

Magpies,  464 

Afaidce,  214 

MalacodenncUa,  78 

Jfalacopteriy  366 

MallojAagaf  168 

Mammalia^  328  ;  general  char- 
acters of,  468,  469  ;  blood -cor- 
puscles of,  318,  319  ;  teeth  of, 
474  ;  circulation  in,  320  ; 
skeleton  of,  470,  471,  473; 
digestive  system  of,  473  ;  ner- 
vous system  of,  479  ;  reproduc- 
tion of,  480  ;  classification  of, 
'480,  482,  572 

Mammary  glands,  468 

Mammoth,  530 

Man,  562,  568  ;  anatomical  char- 
acteristics of,  568,  569  ;  brain 
of,  569  ;  paleontology  of,  570 

Man-like  Apes,  567 

Manatee,  500 

Manatus,  500 

Mandibles,  153,  154 

ManidcB,  498 

Mandrills,  567 

Mantle    of   Mollusoa^    216 ;    of 


Tunicaia^  226 ;  of  Brachio" 
poda,  235 ;  of  Lamellibran' 
cMaiOf  245  ;  of  Oa^xropoda^ 
255 ;  of  Cephalopoda^  273, 
279 

Manyplies,  515 

Mare's  Tail  coral,  82,  91 

Marginal  plates  of  Ckelonia,  400 

Marmosets,  565 

Marmots,  550 

Marsipobranchiif  349,  853 

Manh-Tortoises,  402 

Marsupial  bones,  486,  489 

Marsupialia,  487 ;  classification 
of,  492 

Marsupium,  486,  488,  489 

Mason-spiders,  192 

Mastodon,  531 

MaxUlse,  153,  154 

Maxillary  palpi,  153,  188 

Maxillipedes,  208 

May-flies,  172,  173 

Meandrina,  83 

Median  fins  of  Fishes,  336,  338 

Mediisidcd,  70 

MegaceroSy  519 

Megalopoy  212 

Megaloaaurus,  423 

Megaptera,  507 

Megatherium,  499 

Meleagris,  460 

Meles,  541 

Melida:,  540 

Mellivora,  541' 

Menobranchus,  384 

Menopoma,  884 

Mephitis,  544 

Merosome,  22 

Merostoinaia,  201 

Merulidie,  464 

Mesenteries  of  Actinozoo,  57,  76 

Mesothoraz,  150,  156 

Metacarpus,  315 

Metamorphosis  of  Amphibia,  379 ; 
of  Lisecta^  162  ;  of  Crustacea, 
211 
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Metatarsus,  815 

Metathoraz,  150,  157 

Mice,  549 

Microlestes,  493 

Migration  of  Birds,  450 

Milk-teeth,  474 

MilUpedes,  148,  149 

Mites,  188 

Molar  teeth,  476 

Moles,  551 

AfoUusca,  19,  216  ;  general  char- 
acters of,  216,  217 ;  shell  of, 
216,  241,  242;  classification 
of,  218,  298 

Molluaea  proper,  218,  241  ; 
classification  of,  242 

Molluaooida,  218,  219 ;  classifica- 
tioD  of,  218 

Monitors,  418 

Monkeys,  560 

Mtmoddphia,  572 

Monodon,  508 

Monomyaria,  245 

Monophyodont  Mammalia,  474 

Moncihaiamiet,  89 

MonotrenuUa,  483 

Morphological  types,  14,  17 

Morphology,  10,  11,  12 

Morse,  587 

MoachidcR,  518 

Moschus,  819,  518 

Moths,  175,  176 

Mouths  of  Fnaeeta,  152 

Mnd.fish,  867,  868 

Mud-tortoises,  402 

MugUidce,  867 

MuUet,  867 

Multivalve  shells,  196,  241,  254 

MuUtmffula,  522 

MurcBnidas,  866 

Muricidce,  264 

MuridoRy  549 

Mu^  549 

MusdcapidiB,  464 

Muaeidcp,  174 

Musk-deer,  819,  518  ^ 


Mussels,  253 

Musquash,  548 

MitsUla,  544 

Mustelidcg,  543 

Mycundep,  253 

Mycetes^  565 

Myelon,  325 

Mygale,  192 

Mylodon,  499 

Myodes,  549 

Myopotamus,  549 

Myoxida,  549 

Myoxus,  550 

Myriapoda,  147,  148 

AfynnecohiidoB,  492 

Myrmeoophagidos,     495,     496, 

497 
MytaidoR,  253 
Myxine^  853,  856 
MyxinidiB,  853 

Naididcc,  142 

yaja,  410 

Naked-gilled  Gasteropoda^  265 

NarwhsJ,  508 

Ncuua,  540 

Natal  callocities,  565,  566,  567 

Nataioresy  ASS 

NautUidee,  295 

NautUus,  275,  279,    293,   295  ; 

shell  of,  279,  294 
Nectocalyz,  68,  69,  70 
Nematamia,  118,  127 
NenuUoda,  127 
liemerteSf  127 
Nemertida,  127 
Nereidok,  145 
Nereis,  145 

Nervures,  156, 161, 171, 177 
Neural  arches  of  FertebtxUa,  307, 

809 
Neural  canal,  807 
Neural  flexure  of  intestine,  223, 

249,  259,  263 
Neural  plates  of  Chdonia,  899 
Neural  spine,  807,  809 
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Neural  tube  of  VerUhratd,  802 
Neurapophyses,  807 
NeuTopodium,  187 
NeurqpUra,  171 
Neuters,  179 
Newts,  384 

Nictitating  membrane,  895,  449 
Nidamental  capsules,  268 ;  glands, 

287 
NoctUtuxii  63 
Nocturnal  LepidopterOj  176 
Nocturnal  JRaptoreSy  466 
NanrRuminantiOy  611 
Notochord,  808,  833,  361 
NoUmectOy  170 
Notopodium,  187 
NudeobranchiatOj  268,  265 
Nucleolus,  32,  49 
Nucleus,  82,  43,  49,  319 
NtidibranehiaiOt  265 
yvmmulites,  41 
Nutrition,  function  of,  10, 12 
Nydieebidce,  564 

Ocelli,  71,  162, 186 

Octopoda,  290 

Od^podida^  290 

Oclopus,  274,  290 

OdmUophora,  242 

Odontophore,  258,  270,  286 

(EsopbaguB,  816 

Oken,  309 

OligochoUoR,  139,  141 

OmnivorOf  611 

OnwcidtE,  203 

Oniseus,  196,  203 

Operculata,  267 

Operculum  of  OaOeropodOy  257, 

267  ;  of  Fishes,  836,  844 
Ophidia,  397,  408 
Ojphiocomay  111 
(fphiomarphay  881 
(^hiuraf  111 
Ophiuroidea,  109,  111 
Opi8thoiyranchiat4^  268,  264 
Opisthocodia,  421 


Opisthoc<Blou8     vertebrae,     336, 

361,  873,  392,  417 
Opossums,  488,  492 
Orang-outang,  667 
Orbicularis  pannimUi,  562 
Order,  24,  26 
Organic  bodies,  2  ;  form  of,  2  , 

chemical   composition    of,   2 ; 

intimate  structure  of,  2  ;  mode 

of  increase  o^  2  ;  cyclical  or 

periodic  change  of,  3 
Organic  series,  2 
Organisation,  4 
Organ-pipe  coral,  82,  90 
Omithodelphiaf  484 
OmithorhynehuSf  484,  486 
Omitkoacelida,  422,  423 
OrthoceraSf  295,  296 
Orthoptera,  171 
Orffcteropidcp,  498 
Oryderopus,  498 
Os  quadratum,   890,  893,    406, 

432,  473 
Oscula,  43 
OstraeioTUidcB,  867 
Ostrea^  247 
Ostrceidm,  253 
Ostrich,  466,  467,  468 
OtaHdoR,  636 
Otaria,  537 
Otidai,  466 

OtoUths,  262,  286,  346 
Otolitic  vesicles,  71 
Otter,  644 
Oiriete,  520 
Oviparous  reproduction,  826,  348, 

396,  449 
Ovipositor,  158 
Ovis,  521 
Ovo- viviparous  reproduction,  827, 

896 
Owen,  136, 217,  309,  400,  480 
Owls,  466 
Oxen,  621 
OxyuriSf  127 
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Paddlefish,  365 

PaguridcB,  212 

Pftired  fins  of  FUheB,  836 

PalcBotherium,  525 

Pali,  81 

Pallial  line,  246 

Pallial  sinus,  246 

Palliobranehiata,  237 

PaUium.     (See  Mantle.) 

Palmipedes,  453 

Palpi    {Inaeda),    158 ;    {Aradir 

nidcs),  188 ;  {MoUuaca),  249 
Pancreas,  817 
Pangolin,  498 
Panspermists,  46 
Panthers,  542 
Pamtopoda,  187 
Paper  Nantilns,  275,  279,  290 
Papio,  567 
Paragastric  canals,  94 
Paramoscium,  47,  51 
Parapodia,  137 
Parapophyses,  309 
Parieto-splanchnic-  ganglion,  217, 

251 
Parrots,  462 
Partridges,  460 
Passeres,  462 

Pataginm,  428,  553,  555,  556 
Patellidce,  264  •  , 

Paunch,  515 

Pearly  NautUos,  275,  279,  293 
Peccary,  512 
Pecteu,  258 

Pectoral  fins  of  Fishes,  836 
Pectoral  limb,  315 
Pedal  ganglion,  217,  251 
Pedicellari»,  102, 103 
Pediculus,  168 
Pedipalpi,  189 
Peduncle,  196 
Pelias,  408 
Pelicans,  455 
PelicanidoB,  465 
Pelvic  limb,  315 


Pelvis,  312,  315 

Pen  of  Cq^qpoda,  275,  280 

Penguins,  453,  455 

Pennatuia,  89 

PenruUtUidee,  89 

PerUacrinus,  114 

PerUastoma,  187 

PerUastomida,  187 

Peramelida,  492 

Peranema,  51,  53 

Perchers,  462 

Perches,  367 

Perddce,  367 

Perdix,  460 

PerennibranehicUa,  377,  382 

Pericardium,  479 

Perisome,  98 

Perissodactyla,  510,  521 

Peristome,  256 

Perivisceral  fluid,  223 ;  space,  13S 

Periwinkle,  264 

Petromyzon,  353,  356 

Petromyzonida,  353 

Phalangers,  492 

Phalanges,  315 

PhalanffidaSf  191 

PhaZangistidoe,  492 

Pharyngdbra'nchiiy  349 

Pharyngognathi,  367 

Pharynx  of  Ascidians,  227 

Phascolomydce,  492 

Phasianido^  460 

Pha&ianus,  460 

Pheasant,  460 

PMlopteri,  168 

Phoca,  588,  589 

Phoccena,  508 

Phocidoe,  588 

PholadidcB,  253 

Pholas,  251,  253 

Phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  53, 

71 
Phragmocone,  281 
Phylactolccmata,  224 
Phylfophaga,  178 
PhyllosUnna,  558 
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Phyllostomidtz,  558 

Phyaalia,  69,  70 

FhyseUr,  507 

Fhu9eUrid€B,  507 

Physical  basis  of  life,  8 

Physiology,  10,  11,  12 

Physiological  diyision  of  labour, 
16 

Phy»ophorid€B,  69 

Ph!ftii)haga  (Oaateropoda),  256 ; 
{Marmpialia),  492  ;  (Edm- 
tata\  495 

PieidiB,  462 

Pigeons,  460 

Pigment  spots,  71 

Pikes,  866 

Pinna,  248,  252 

Pinnigrada,  584,  585 

Pinnipedia,  584,  585 

Pipa,  886 

Pipe-fishes,  867 

Pipidas,  886 

Puces,  829  ;  scales  of,  331 ;  endo- 
skeleton  of,  883 ;  fins  of,  386  ; 
digestive  system  of,  889 ;  classi- 
fication of,  849 ;  reproduction 
of,  848 ;  nervous  system  of, 
846  ;  respiration  of,  844  ;  cir- 
culation in,  842  ;  swimming- 
bladder  of,  844 

PUheeua,  567 

Placenta,  860,  480 

PlacmUalia,  482,  494 

Plaeoganaidei,  864 

Plaooid  scales,  882 

Plagiodomi,  860 

Planarida,  127 

Plant^ating  Edentata,  495 

Plant-eating  Gkutercpoda,  256 

Plant  Lice,  169 

Plantigrada,  585,  589 

Planula,  72 

Plastron,  898,  400 

Platanika,  509 

PtoHrUaUdiB,  509 

PkUyelmia,  118 


Platyrhina,  565 

P2eeoeiis,557 

Pledognathi,  867 

PlenMouria,  422 

PlenosauruB,  422 

Pleurapophyses,  808 

Pleuron,  205 

Pleurobmchict,  98,  95 

Pleu/roneetidee,  366 

Ploughshare-bone,  482,  467 

PlumateUa,  224 

Plumule,  428 

Pluteus,  108 

Pneumatic  bones,  428,  480,  481 

Pneumatic  duct,  868,  864 

Pneumatophore,  69 

Podieipina,  454 

Podoqffiis,  40 

Fodojiuhaimia,  204 

Podura,  168 

PascOqpoda,  195,  201 

Poisers,  157, 174 

Poison-gland  of  Aracbnida,  188  ; 
of  Ophidia,  406 

Polecat,  544 

Polian  vesicles,  105, 106 

Polygastriea,  50 

Polype,  58,  61,  65 

Polypide,  220 

Polypite,  66,  68,  70 

PolypUrus,  861,  364 

Polythalamia,  39 

Polyzoa,  218,  219 ;  digestive  sys- 
tem of,  222 ;  reproduction  of, 
228 ;  classification  of,  224 

Polyzoarium,  219 

Pond-snails,  267 

Porcupine,  547,  548 

Pores  of  sponge,  48 

Porpoise,  508 

Port-Jackson  Shark,  860 

Portal  system  of  veins,  343 

Portuguese  Man-of-war,  69 

Pottos,  564 

Poulpes  (Cephalopoda),  290 

Prsemolar  teeth,  476 
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Praims,  212 

Primates,  562 

Primitive  groove,  803 

FrisUa,  861 

Frobosiidea,  526 

Proboscis  (of  Inseeta),  154;  (of 
Elephant),  526,  527 

ProeceHa,  420 

PtocobIous  Yertebne,  878,  392, 
416,  417 

ProcyoUj  540 

Productu8y  240 

ProduetuUE,  240 

Proglottis,  120, 122 

Prolegs,  177 

Pro-ostracum,  281 

Propodite,  206 

Proscolex,  123, 124 

Frosimio!,  563 

Prosobranchiata,  263,  264 

Proteidm,  882 

Proteus,  872,  382 

Prothorax,  150,  155 

Protoplasm,  3, 14, 17,  30 

Protopodite,  206 

Proicpteri,  867 

Protozoa,  17,  18;  general  char- 
acters  of,  29,  80  ;  classification 
of,  81,  54 

ProTentriculxis,  442,  443 

Proximal,  58 

Psalterium,  515 

Pseudo-haemal  system,  188 

Peeudonavicellfle,  84 

Pseudopodia,  81,  84,  35 

Psittacidce,  462 

Psittacus,  462 

Ptarmigan,  460 

PUrichthys,  866 

Pterodactyls,  413,  428 

Ptcromys,  550 

Pterygoius,  202 

Pteropidoe,  566 

Pteropoda,  219,  268  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  272 

Pteropus,  557 


Pterosauria,  422,  423 
Pufiins,  455 
PulicidoB,V!i 
Pyimogtuteropoda,    (See  Pulmc- 

rdftra,) 
Pulmxmaria,  186,  189. 
Polmonary  sacs,  182 
Pulftumifera,  263,  267 
Pupa,  162,  164 
Pupa  case,  177 
Purpura,  267 
Pycnogonuvn,  187 
Pycnogonida,  187 
Pygostyle,  432,  467 
Pyloric  appendages  of  Fishes,  840 
Pyrosoma,  280,  238 
Pyrosomidce,  230,  233 
Pytiions,  409 

Quadrate  bone,  390,  393,  405, 

432,  473 
Quadrumana,  560 
Quagga,  526 
QuaUs,  460 
Quill  feathers,  428 

Rabbit,  547 

Bacoou,  540 

Radial  canals,  94 

Radial  symmetry,  22 

Padiata,  55,  97 

Padudaria,  40 

Radius,  315 

PaiidoB,  861' 

Rails,  456 

Pallidas,  456 

Pa7ia,ZS6 

PanicUe,  386 

Paptores,  453,  466 

Pasores,  453,  458 

Rats,  549 

Patit4Z,  452,  456,  457 

Rattlesnakes,  408,  409 

Rays,  361 

Razor-shells,  248,  251,  253 

Rectrices,  429 
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Red-coral,  82,  91 

Bed  Deer,  519 

JUgnum  Protistieumy  7 

Rein  Deer,  519 

Bexmet,  516 

Reproduction,  function  of,  10, 12 

BqitiUa,    891  ;    characters    of, 

891 ;     circulation     of,     894  ; 

classification  of,  897 
Resting  larva,  128 
Reticulum,  515 
Reverse  shells,  255 
lUuimpfuutidce,  462 
Bhm,  458 
KhiTiooerotidfZy  522 
Rhiiuxeros,  522,  528 
Bhinolqphidcef  558 
JViinol^hus,  558 
Bhizopoda,  81,  84  ;  classification 

of;  87 
ShizostomidaSf  72 
Bhytina,  500 
Ribbon  Worms,  127 
Ribs,  808,  812 
Right  Whale,  506 
HoderUia,  544 
Roebuck,  519 
Rorqual,  507 
Rostrum,  188,  205 
Rot  in  Sheep,  126 
Boiifera,  98,  117,  118,  129 
Round  Worms,  127 
HugoaOf  92 
Rumen,  515 
Ruminantia,  518 
Rumination,  514,  516 
Rupicapra,  520 

Sable  Mabten,  544 
Sacral  vertebne,  812 
Sacrum,  312 
Salamanders,  884,  885 
Salamandrida,  884,  885 
Salivary  glands,  816 
Salmon,  866 
ScUinonidcp,  366 


ScUpa,  280,  281 

SaZpadXy  280, 281 ;  development 

of,  282 
Saltatorial  Orthoptera,  171 
Sand-canal,  105 
Sandhoppers,  195,  204 
Sand-lances,  866 
Sand  Lizards,  412 
Sand-stars,  111 
Sanguisuffa,  141 
Saicode,  8,  80 
Sarcoptes,  188 
Saurapsida,  328,  889,  426 
SaururcB,  458,  466 
Saw  Fish,  361 
Saw  Flies,  178, 179 
Scales  of  Fishes,  881 
Scaly  Lizard,  412 
Scale-winged  Ingeda,  175 
Scansorta^  458,  461 
Scaphognathite,  208,  210 
ScaphiUs,  297 
Scapula,  814 
Scmcid<je,  412 
SeinctUt  412 
Sciu/ridcB,  550 
Sclerobaaiea,  87 
Scleiobasic  coral,  79,  82 
SderodermcUa,  79 
Sclerodermic  coral,  79,  80 
Sclerotic  plates,  422,  449 
Scolecida,  98, 117  ;  classification 

of,  118 
Seolex,  128, 124 
Scolapacida^  456 
Scolqpendra,  148,  149 
ScolqpendridcR,  148,  149 
ScomberidoBy  867 
j  Scorpions,  189 
Scorpicnidcet  189 
Scutes,  891,  416 
ScypkisUnnay  78 
Sea-acorns,  195,  198 
Sea-anemones,  75,  78 
Sea-blubbers,  70 
SearBears,  537 
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Seft<)owB,  500 

Sea-cucumbers,  115 

Sea-grapes,  287 

Sea-Hares,  264 

Sea-Horses,  867 

Searlemons,  265 

Sea-Lions,  587 

Sea-Mats,  219,  224 

Sea-Mice,  145 

8ea-i)en8,  89 

Sea-rods,  90 

Sea-Slugs,  265 

Sea-Squirts,  225,  226,  280 

Sea-Uniconi,  508 

Seals,  586,  538 

Selaehu,  861 

SemirplanHgrtida,  542 

Semnopith^us,  566 

Sqneh  275,^98 

S^fnadcs,  298 

Sepiostaire,  275,  280 

Septa,  81,  279,  281,  290,  294, 
295,  297 

Serial  homology,  21, 183,  205 

Serpula,  142,  148 

SeHularidas,  62,  67,  68,  69 

Sessile-eyed  Onutacea,  208 

Setae,  137 

Sharks,  356,  861 

Sheep,  520 

Shell,  216,  241 ;  of  BtwJUopoda, 
234  ;  of  Oasteropoda,  254  ;  of 
CepJialopoda,  279  ;  of  Lanvdli- 
hranchicUa,  242  ;  ot  PteropodOf 
269 ;  of  E(Mnozod,  99  ;  of 
Cfrukacea,  195 

Short-tongued  Lizards,  411 

Shoulder-blade,  314 ;  girdle,  814 

Shrew-mice,  552 

Shrikes,  464 

Shrimps,  212 

Siamang,  567 

Silk  Moth,  177 

Simue,  563 

SimiadcB,  562 

Sizustral  shells,  255 


SinvrpaUialia,  247,  253 

Sinuses,  210 

Siphonida,  253 

Siphonodamata,  256,  264 

Siphons,  246,  261 

Sipuncle,  290,  294,  295,  297 

Sipuneultu,  136 

SipunciUoideOy  136 

Sir&iofi,ZSS 

Siren,  872,  382,  884 

SireiUa,  499 

Sirenida^  382 

Sirtx,  179 

Skates,  361 

Skeleton  of  Vertebrata,  305 

Skinks,  412 

Skunks,  544 

Sloth-animalcules,  188 

Sloths,  495,  496 

Slow-worms,  412 

Slugs,  267 

Smooth  Newt,  885 

Smooth  Whales,  507 

Snails,  267 

Snakes,  403 

Snipes,  456 

Social  Ascidians,  230 

Soft-Tortoises,  402 

Solaateridce,  109 

S<^en,  251,  253 

Sdmida,  248,  251,  253 

Solidunffula,  522,  525 

Soldier^rabs,  218 

Soldier'termites,  174 

Solitaire,  461 

Somatic  cavity,  55,  76, 133,  302 

Somite,  138,  150 

Sorex,  552 

Soricte&i^  552 

Southern  Whale,  506 

Spatangidee,  108 

SptUularia,  365 

Specialisation  of  function,  18,  14 

Species,  24 

Spermaceti  Whales,  507 

Sperm-Whales,  507 
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Spharffis,  403 

Spheniscida,  46S,  456 

Spicula,  42 

Spider-Crabs,  214 

Spider-Monkeys,  665 

Spiders,  191,  192 

Spinal  cord,  325 

Spinal  elements  of  skeleton,  307 

Spinnerets,  164,  176,  191 

Spiracles,  147, 160, 358,  363,  604 

SpirifeTy  240 

8piriferid(Zj  240 

SpirtUa,  282,  293 

Spirulida,  293 

Spongiiiaf  31,  41 ;  reproduction 

of,  45 
Spontaneous  generation,  46 
Spoon-worms,  136 
Spores,  5,  45 
Spring-tails,  168 
Squamata       (JieptUia),       391 ; 

(EdeTUoUa),  498 
Sqnids,  275 
SquUla,  195,  204 
Squirrels,  550 
Stag,  519 

Stalk-eyed  Crudacea,  204 
SUr  Corals,  83 
Star  Fishes,  98,  111 
Starlings,  464 
Statoblasts,  223 
SUneosauruSf  421 
Stentor,  51,  52. 
Sternum  of  Cnutaeea^  205  >-of 

CheUmia,  400  ;  of  Aves^  i9^ 

oi  Mammalia,  471 
Stephanoceros,  130 
Stigmata,  141,  147,  160,  185 
Sting  (of  HyvumopUra),  178 
Stoat,  544 
Stolons,  230,  231 
Stomapoda,  195,  204 
Stomatoiis  Protozoa^  31 
Storks,  456 
Strep9ipiera,  157,  180 
StrepsirhirM,  563 


StrigideB,  466 

Strobila,  73,  123, 124 

Struthio,  458 

StrtUhionidce,  457 

Sturgeon,  332,  361,  366 

Sturionitief  365 

Stumida^  464 

Stylops,  180 

Sub-brachiaia,  366 

Sub-kingdoms,  24 

Suctoria,  51,  139 

Sun-animalcule,  38 

Sun-stars,  109,  111 

Suidoe,  511 

Supra-cesophageal  ganglion,  211, 

217 
Surinam  Toads,  386 
Sus,  512 

Suapecta  (Ophidia),  4^7,  409 
Sutures,  297,  393,  47^ 
Swallows,  465 
Sweet-bread,  317 
Swifts,  465 

Swimming-bladder  of  Fishes,  344 
Swimmerets,  206 
Swine,  511 
Sylviadocy  464 

Symmetry  of  animal  forms,  22 
Sympathetic  nervoos  system,  302, 

325 
SyngnaihidXf  367 
SyrinXj  136 

Table  of  Classification,  28 

TabuloB,  81 

Tachypetea,  455 

T(mm,  118,  125 

Tamifida,  118  ;  development  of, 

122 
TalUrus,  195,  204 
Talpoy  552 
Talpidce,  551 
TantalincB,  456 
Tape- worm,  118 
Tapirs,  524 
Tapiridx,  521,  524 
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Tardigradat  188 

Tarsus,  156,  815 

Tasmanian  Devihi,  492 

Taxonomy,  10, 11 

Teaibranchiata,  264 

Teeth,  474 

TegenariOf  192 

Teguexin,  418 

TeiuSf  413 

Teleosaurusj  421 

Tdeostd,  849,  865 

Telson,  202,  207 

Tentacles  of    CodetUeraJta^    58  ; 

Polyzoa,  221 ;  Tmiicata^  226; 

OephcUopoda,  276 
Tenuirostres,  464 
TerebellOf  143 
TerebrcL,  178 
TerdnxOula,  238 
TereinxUulidcB,  288 
Terecfo,  251,  258 
Tergum,  205 

Terricola.    (See  OZt^Mxtoto.) 
Termites,  178 
TermitidcB,  172 
Test,  (of  .EfcAmtw),  99  ;  (of  ^wwi- 

coto,  226,  280 
Testudinidce,  402 
Testudo,  402 

Tetrabranchiata,  289,  298 
Te^roo,  460 
Tetraanidee,  460 
Tmthida&,  292 
TV^oZoMare^  540 
Theca,  81 
2*A<M»so9nato,  272 
Thorax,  150 

Thomheaded  worm,  127,  128 
Thread-cells.     (See  Onida.) 
Thread-worms,  127 
Thrashes,  464 
ThyaanurOy  168 
Tibia,  156,  815 
Ticks,  188 
Tiger,  542 
Tinea^  177 


Tipula,  175 

Toads,  886 

Tongue  of  OasteropodOf  258 

Toothshells,  264 

Top-shells,  264 

Torpedo,  847 

Tortoises,  402 

ToHricina,  177 

Tortrix,  408 

Toucans,  462 

Trachese,  147,  160,  161 

Trachearia,  187 

Transverse  processes  of  vertebne, 
809 

Trap-door  Spiders,  192 

Tree  Frogs,  886 

Tree  Pigeons,  460 

TremaUxia,  125 

Trembley's  experiments,  60 

Trepangs,  115 

Treronida,  460 

Trieheddas,  537 

Trich4!cu8,  587 

Trichina,  128 

TndamidcB,  253 

TrUofnta,  200 

Trionychaidea,  402 

Tritons,  884,  885 

TrUonidop,  884,  885 

Trochilidas,  464 

Troglodytes,  567 

Trophosome,  66 

Trunk-fishes,  867 

TuMcola,  139,  142 

2*u^;>om  mimca,  82,  90 

TtibiporidcR,  90 

7i^&u/aria,  67 

Tunic,  225,  226 

jTtmicoto^  218,  225;  reproduc- 
tion of,  230  ;  general  characters 
of,  226  ;  nervous  system  of; 
280 ;  classification  of;  280  ; 
summary  of  structure  of,  233 

Turhellaria,  126 

TurbinidcB,  264 

Turkeys,  460 
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TwrrUUts,  297 

Turtles,  402 

Types,  morphological,  14,  17 

TypMopidoB,  412 

Ulna,  815 
Umbo,  243 
Umbrella-disc,  71 
Unau,  496 

Uncinate  process,  483 
Unguiata,  510 
Unionidce^  253 
Univalve  shell,  241,  254 
UpupideR,  464 
Uraster,  111 
Urea,  324 
Ureters,  825 
Urodela^  881,  382 
Uropygium,  429 
UirgidcB,  539 
UrsuSf  540 

Vacuoles,  36,  49 

Vaginicola,  51,  52 

Valves  of  heart,  822,  323 

Valves  of  shell,  234»  248,  244 

Varanidce,  413 

Varieties  (of  species),  25 

Vegetative  life,  functions  of,  826 

Vegetative  repetition  of  parts, 
133 

Veins,  322,  323 

Velella,  69,  70 

Velum,  71,  271 

Venenosa,  410 

Ventral  fins,  336 

Ventral  oar,  137 

Venus'  girdle,  93,  95 

Vertebra,  307 

Vertebra,  ideal  typical,  309 

FerUbrata,  20,  300;  characters 
of,  300  ;  limbs  of,  804,  314 ; 
jaws  of,  305  ;  endoskeleton  of, 
305 ;  ezoskeleton  of,  306 ;  di- 
gestive system  of,  315  ;  salivary 
glands  of,  316 ;  absorbent  sys- 


tem of,  317;  respiratory  sys- 
tem of,  824;  nervous  system 
of,  825  ;  reproduction  of,  826 ; 
blood -corpuscles  of,  318; 
hffimal  system  of,  820  ;  classi- 
fication of,  827,  571 

FespidcB,  178 

VeaperiUiOf  557 

VespertUionidoSy  557 

Vibracula,  222 

FiperidoR,  408 

Vtperina,  406,  408 

Vipers,  408 

Vtrgularia,  90 

Visceral  clefts,  304 

Visceral  tube  of  Vertebrata,  302] 

ViverrOy  548 

yiverrido^  542 

Viviparous  reproduction,  327 

Von  Baer's  law,  32,  38,  808 

Forticella,  50,  51 

FtUpes,  541 
Vultures,  466 

Vulturidce,  466 

Waldhedcia,  238 

Walrus,  537 

Warblers,  464 

Wasps,  178 

Water-beetle,  181 

Water-boatman,  170 

Water-bugs,  170 

Water-fleas,  198 

Water-newts,  884 

Water-snakes,  410 

Water-spider,  193 

Water- vascular  system.    (Set  Am • 

bulacral  system.) 
Weasels,  543,  544 
Whalebone,  502,  503 
Whales,  501,  502,  506 
Whales'  food,  271,  503 
Wheel  animalcules,  98,  129 
Whelks,  264 
White  ants,  172,  173 
Whorls  of  shell,  255 
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Wild  Boar,  512 
Wings  of  Iiuecta,  156 
Wolverine,  541 
Wolves,  541 
Wombat,  492 
Wood-louse,  208 
Woodpeckers,  440,  462 
Wrasse,  867 
Wrist,  815 

XiPHOSUBA,  201    . 


Zebra,  526 

Zeuglodon,  509 

Zoantharieiy  78 ;  MalaeodemuUa 

78  ;  9derodermaUi,  79  ;  sdero- 

basica,87 
Zocmthida,  78,  79 
Zoea,  212 

Zonal  symmetry,  22 
Zooid,  65,  282 
Zoology,  definition  ol^  2 
ZooUko,  412 
Zygapophyses,  809 
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